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THE  CHARACTER  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  EMPEROR  NICHOLAS. 


“Ip  you  think  M’ell  of  us,  you  will  say 
so :  but  it  will  be  useless,  you  will  not  be 
believed  ;  we  are  ill  understood,  and  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  understand  us  better.”  These 
words,  addressed  by  the  Empress  of  Hus- 
sia  to  the  Marquis  de  Gustine  in  the  year 


1839,  convey  a  protest  against  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Western  Europe  which  might 
well  deter  any  lover  of  truth  from  expos¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  similar  reproach,  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  conclusions  whicb  seeming  facts 
would  appear  to  warrant  respecting  tb<* 
Czar  and  his  people.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  fault  lies  more  in  the  national  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Russia  herself  than  in  the  tra¬ 
velers  who  have  successively  attempted  to 
delineate  them.  It  is  not  easy  tor  the 
most  impartially  disposed  critic  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  conclusions  concerning  men 
and  manners  in  a  society  which  he  ia 
taught  by  ex]>erience  to  regard  as  a  vast 
masquerade,  where  the  only  clue  to  iden^ 
tification  is  the  negative  certainty  that 
no  one  will  appear  in  his  real  character.. 
The  spell  which  thus  hangs  over  th«  scene,, 
and  aeties  inquisitive  speculation^^might 
well  have  been  drawn  from  the  famous- 
repertory  of  the  wizard  Michael  Scott : 
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special  command  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  by 
hU  Imperial  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State,  Baron  M. 
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THE  CHARACTER  AND  TIMES 

"  It  had  much  of  glamour  might, 

Could  make  a  la^yc  seem  a  knight ; 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge ; 

A  sheeling  seem  a  palace  large  ; 

And  youth  seem  <uid  age  seem  youth  : 

All  was  delusion,  naught  was  truth.  ’ 

You  leave  your  western  home  with  honest  j 
intentions  of  ascertaining  the  actual  good 
and  evil  of  this  great  empire,  which  exer-  ‘ 
cises  so  increasing  an  influence  on  the  des- ' 
tinies  of  Europe.  You  approach  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  your  curiosity  by  the  common 
liighway  of  nations ;  and  the  imposing ' 
monotony  of  the  w’orld  of  waters  leaves  ' 
vour  senses  open  to  the  impressions  of 
immediate  contrast  between  country  and 
country.  You  pass  through  the  oraeal  of 
the  island  fortress  which  has  lately  proved 
itself  the  trustworthy  sentinel  over  the 
safety  of  Peter  the  Great’s  “  European  I 
window,”  and  you  find  yourself  before  | 
a  stately  city,  with  magnificent  quays  | 
and  wide-spreading  streets,  lined  by  pa¬ 
laces  glittering  with  paint  and  gilding.  I 
Having  once  escaped  from  the  talons  of ; 
the  custom-house  officials,  whom  it  would 
be  a  libel  to  regard  any  where  as  the  re- , 
presentatives  of  the  national  character,  i 
you  meet  with  nothing  but  obliging  and 
even  officious  hospitality.  Every  one  j 
whom  you  encounter  seems  to  inscribe : 
himself  at  once  as  cicerone  and  host  to  the  j 
stranger ;  and  his  attentions  are  marked 
by  a  delicacy  and  tact  which,  w'hile  plead- ' 
ing  for  a  favorable  verdict  for  his  country, 
appear  proudly  conscious  that  this  is  its 
natural  due.  The  politeness  and  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  East  seem  to  be  blended  with 
the  intelligence  and  civilization  of  the 
West,  and  the  Russian  to  act  as  the  gifted 
interpreter  of  the  best  virtues  of  each  into 
the  language  of  the  other.  As  you  walk  I 
down  the  street,  your  attention  is  drawn  i 
to  an  unostentatious  carriage,  the  occu-  j 
pant  of  which  does  not  require  the  pro- 1 
found  deference  of  your  companion  and  | 
the  other  passers-by  to  distinguish  him  in  j 
your  eyes  as  the  autocrat  from  whose  will : 
every  thing  around  you  is  said  to  derive  j 
its  impulse.  You  become  conscious  that ; 
you  yourself  are  the  subject  of  observation  j 
and  scrutiny;  and  probably,  unaccustomed  ; 
to  the  fixed  gaze  ot  princes  and  potentates, ! 
feel  not  a  little  embarrassed  under  the : 
dissection  which  your  character  and  dis- ' 
position  are  so  quietly  undergoing.  As  i 
your  own  look  is  sinking  cowed  before  the  ! 
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E'  articular  attention  with  which  you  arc 
eing  honored,  you  feel  not  a  little  re¬ 
lieved  at  discovering  that  the  expression 
of  the  imperial  countenance,  at  first  rigidly 
severe,  has  passed  without  any  interme¬ 
diate  stage  into  one  of  gentle  and  graceful 
politeness.  Folly  prepared  to  recognize  the 
appreciation  of  your  own  merits  as  only 
matter  of  time,  you  are  ready  to  set  down 
to  the  e^le-e^ed  penetration  of  a  master 
mind  this  rapidly  altered  bearing  towards 
you ;  and  the  very  iciness  of  the  first 
glance  is  a  guarantee  to  you  of  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  ultimate  judgment. 
You  have  no  suspicion  that  so  great  a 
prince  can  really  be  guilty  of  the  idle  van¬ 
ity  of  outstaring  a  bewildered  foreigner, 
and  that  hail  your  own  demeanor  neen 
more  composed  under  the  im|K.>rial  eye, 
ou  would  have  inflicted  on  the  Czar  of 
luscovy  a  pang  of  angry  disappointment. 
This,  with  other  facts,  comes  gradually  to 
your  knowledge  ;  and  so  much  is  the  first 
favorable  impression  altered  by  subsequent 
observ'ation,  that  you  run  the  risk  of  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  solving 
every  ambiguous  characteristic  in  the 
sense  of  unmixed  evil.  You  discover  that 
real  friendship  is  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  pleasing  civility  of  ordinary  Rus¬ 
sian  intercourse  ;  that  it  is  commonly  only 
a  hasty  demonstration  of  good-will,  put 
forth  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
actual  feeling,  merely  to  anticipate  and 
prevent  the  closer  approach  and  introspec¬ 
tion  of  a  more  gradual  intimacy.  It 
is  the  nervous  movement  of  suspicion, 
which  apes  the  simplicity  of  open-hearted¬ 
ness.  You  learn  other  things  in  times 
even  less  pleasing.  Your  urbane  and  con¬ 
versational  elbow-companion  at  the  res¬ 
taurateur's  has  led  the  confidential  chat 
to  the  subject  of  Russian  political  institu¬ 
tions,  and  has  supiilied  you  with  an  easy 
opening  to  the  expression  of  your  own 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  Western 
freedom.  You  may  be  so  unguarded  as 
to  follow  up  the  hint,  feeling  safe  in  the 
solitude  of  that  comer  of  the  room  and  in 
the  reciprocal  frankness  of  your  auditor ; 
or  it  maybe  that  through  a  constitutional 
reserve,  or  the  self-restraint  dictated  by 
worldly  experience,  you  may  waive  the 
discussion,  and  confine  yourself  to  the  un¬ 
objectionable  remark,  that  your  object  is 
to  gather  information,  and  that  you  leave 
to  Russians  themselves,  as  the  best  judges, 
the  task  of  appreciating  the  value  of  tneir 
own  usages.  In  the  latter  case,  you  may 
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bo  startled  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  superior  official,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  you  have  casually  acquired,  and 
whom  you  know  to  be  connected  with  the 
Imperi.al  Police,  to  be  congratulated  as  a 
prudent  man,  and  to  learn  that  your  tav¬ 
ern  convei-sation  has  duly  passed  from 
bureau  to  bureau,  through  all  the  stages 
of  official  docketing,  and  has  perhaps 
gratified  the  curiosity  even  of  the  imperial 
[lersonage  himself  on  whose  sudden  pre- 
(Kissession  in  your  favor  you  had  been 
pluming  yourself.  Should  indiscretion 
liave  been  your  failing,  you  may  find  a 
monitor  besides  that  in  your  own  breast 
in  the  persevering  attendance  of  some 
gentleman  of  morbid  politeness  and 
strange  discontinuity  of  occupation,  until 
you  are  fairly  w.atched  and  bowed  out  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  You  are  then 
mjide  painfully  aware  that  in  Russia  the 
old  Saxon  system  of  neighborly  and  “tith¬ 
ing  ”  responsibility,  man  for  man,  to  the 
State,  has  been  developed  in  it  peculiar 
manner ;  that  the  members  of  the  same 
family  are  virtually  government  spies  on 
each  other’s  movements  and  W'ords ; 
and  that  the  best  way  of  satisfying  the 
police  of  your  own  innocence  is  to  act  as 
the  secret  denouncer  of  the  guilt  of  your 
bosom  friend.  Such  a  state  of  things  may 
appear  .at  first  sight  entirely  destructive 
of  all  social  enjoyment  ;  but  being  a|>- 
plicable  to  aM,  it  receives  its  natural  modi- 
ficafion  iu  the  common  interest,  and  its 
evil  effect,  beyond  the  limits  which  it  im- 
j>osea  on  the  objects  of  life  and  the  sub- 

tects  of  discourse,  is  chiefly  experienced 
>y  those  who  are  bunglers  at  the  orthodox 
lying  and  mystification  which  are  its  ac¬ 
companiments.  Skillful  conspirators  have 
a  langu.age  of  their  own,  to  which  no  po¬ 
lice-office  has  yet  succeeded  in  discovering 
a  perpetual  glossary.  The  ordinary  effect, 
however,  of  this  social  system  is,  that  the 
Czar  is  tacitly  understood  to  be  present 
at,  and  a  party  to,  the  minutest  details  of 
the  private  life  of  all  hb  subjects.  It  is, 
in  short,  an  attempt  to  engraft  the  patri¬ 
archal  idea,  w'hich  lies  at  the  root  of  Scla¬ 
vonic  nationality,  upon  the  borrowed  civil¬ 
ization  of  Western  Europe.  Russian  life 
thus  divides  itself  into  two  outwardly  an¬ 
tagonistic,  but  intrinsically  similar,  phases 
— the  life  of  the  Sclavonic  peasant  in  hb 
cherished  organbation  of  “  communes,” 
and  that  of  the  noble  of  the  capital,  with 
hb  European  tastes  and  aspirations  para¬ 
lyzed  by  hb  national  and  traditional  cha¬ 


racteristics.  At  the  head  of  each  ■system 
stands  the  patri.archal  authority  of  the 
Czar — the  natural  complement  of  the  one, 
and  the  uneasily  accepted  necessity  of  the 
other.  Is  it  w'onderful  that,  with  this 
double  aspect  of  Russia,  and  this  conflict 
of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  Rus¬ 
sians  themselves,  there  should  be  some 
lack  of  appreciation  and  understanding  in 
Western  Europe  of  the  national  character, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  for  so 
long  a  time  was  identified  by  Western 

K>iitician8  with  the  distinctive  genius  of 
ussia  ? 

Of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  it  would  have 
seemed  almost  hypocrisy  in  an  English 
writer,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  affect  to 
speak  with  imparti.ality.  The  polemic 
clamor  of  manifestoes  and  parliamentary 
harangues,  the  eloquent  mutual  incrimina¬ 
tion  of  princes  and  statesmen,  and  the 
jKjpular  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the 
respective  countries,  had  not  then  subsid¬ 
ed  mto  the  calmness  essential  to  any  just 
discrimination  of  conduct  and  motives. 
Crops  of  Crimean  heroes  still  sprouted 
forth  with  undiminished  vigor  at  agricul¬ 
tural  gatherings  ;  and  metropolitan  lion- 
shows  kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  na¬ 
tional  animosities,  though  the  belligerent 
cabinets  had  smoothed  their  <brows  again 
into  the  habitual  courtesies  of  diplomatic 
intercourse.  To  affect  to  say  any  good 
of  the  Czar  might  then  be  not  unreason¬ 
ably  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  luke¬ 
warm  loyalty  to  our  n.ational  cause  ;  and 
to  speak  ill  of  him,  w'as  merely  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  countless  scribes  whom 
the  din  of  actual  war  had  suddenly  aroused 
to  a  perception  of  hb  sins.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  crisis  of  more  absorbing  inter¬ 
est  has  arisen  to  divert  the  overflow  of 
our  feelings  from  this  channel ;  and  the 
Russian  war  seems  already  to  have  passed 
into  the  domain  of  history  as  much  as 
the  prince  himself  by  whose  genius  it  was 
provoked  and  supported.  With  animosi¬ 
ties  softened  and  subdued  by  the  deeper 
shadows  of  our  Indian  disasters,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  a  complete  retrospect 
of  the  policy  of  the  late  Czar  defined  in  its 
limits  oy  the  dissimilar  character  of  his 
successor,  we  may  perhaps  approach  the 
subject  with  better  chances  of  arriving  at 
truth. 

The  policy  of  the  house  of  Romanoff 
would  seem  to  have  been  dictated  far  more 
by  natural  causes  of  race  and  geographi¬ 
cal  position  than  by  the  peculiar  character 
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of  its  princes.  To  Peter  the  Great  the 
glory  may  be  given  of  having  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  the  exact  position  in  which  Russia 
stood  relatively  to  the  East  and  the  West, 
her  past  and  her  prospective  history,  and  of 
having  carried  out  with  unwavering  deci¬ 
sion  and  striking  success  the  policy  which 
he  conceived  to  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem.  To  his  successors  the  praise 
is  also  to  be  allotted  that,  while  never 
losing  sight  of  the  general  direction  in 
which  his  sagacious  mind  had  predeter¬ 
mined  that  the  national  life  of  Russia 
should  move,  they  showed  themselves 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  this  march  to  the  shifting  contingen¬ 
cies  of  each  particular  epoch,  and  super- 
added  their  own  contributions  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  reflection  to  the  management 
and  development  of  the  movement.  All 
more  or  less  scnsnal,  they  were  none  of 
them  the  mere  slaves  of  their  sensuality, 
but  used  it  as  an  instrument  of  personal 
ambition  and  national  aggrandisement. 
The  favorites  of  Catherine  II.  were  not 
mere  parasites  of  the  palace,  but  generals, 
statesmen,  and  even  wise  legislators, 
whose  benefits  to  the  nation  are  still 
gratefully  remembered,  while  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  sovereign  was  of  a  nature 
which  necessarily  identified  them  with  her 
interests.  The  very  madness  of  some  of 
the  Romanoffs  had  its  political  and  social 
meaning,  and  was  something  very  different 
from  the  purposeless  freiizv  of  Asiatic  des¬ 
pots.  Thus,  although  the  crimes  and 
excesses  which  political  refugees  have  laid 
at  the  door  of  this  great  house  can  few 
of  them  be  denied  or  excused,  we  experi¬ 
ence  a  very  different  feeling  in  reading 
the  records  of  their  strange  and  eventful 
reigns  from  that  inspired  by  the  monoton¬ 
ous  chronicles  of  murder  and  lust  which 
are  all  that  some  nations  can  give  us  as  a 
substitute  for  national  history.  Of  the 
successors  of  Peter  the  Great,  including 
his  own  wife,  four  have  been  women,  and 
a  royal  tragedy  has  ushered  in  and  closed 
the  reign  of  a  large  proportion  ;  yet  the 
helm  of  state  has  never  any  where  been 
held  consecutively  by  firmer  or  more  mas¬ 
culine  hands,  nor  has  the  coarse  of  the 
vessel  ever  deviated  less  materially  from 
the  points  observed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage.  We  have  sometliing  to 
consider,  therefore,  not  only  in  the  nature 
of  the  problem  which  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  the  empire  had  originally  to 
solve,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  set 


about  its  solution,  but  also  in  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  family  which  enabled  them 
to  deal  so  successfully  with  the  task  be¬ 
queathed  to  them.  In  doing  this,  we 
shall  not  experience  any  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  elements  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  or  in  esti¬ 
mating  his  share  in  the  results  attained. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  ex¬ 
plain  in  a  moment  the  geographical  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  the  Czar  Peter  and  his 
successors  had  to  contend.  On  all  sides 
Russia  was  landlocked  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  she  was  liter¬ 
ally  imprisoned  within  closely  guarded 
barriers.  On  the  north,  the  keys  were 
held  by  Sweden ;  a  nation  flushed  wdth 
the  remembrance  of  a  European  reputa¬ 
tion,  gained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Vasa,  and 
guided  and  urged  onw'ard  by  one  of  the 
most  gifted  of  that  royal  race,  little  likely 
to  relax  its  hold  in  any  quarter  without  a 
determined  contest.  On  the  south,  the 
outlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  road  to 
Con8tantin(^le,  were  held  by  the  power¬ 
ful  Khans  of  the  Crimea — ^princes  yielding 
a  nominal  superiority  of  only  one  horse¬ 
tail  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  himself,  and 
treating  with  the  Sublime  Porte  on  a  vir¬ 
tual  footing  of  equality.  On  the  w  est,  all 
access  to  the  cultivated  plains  of  Central 
Europe  w’as  barred  by  the  still  unbroken 
and  hostile  power  of  Poland ;  while  the 
remaining  frontier,  spreading  aw'ay  into 
the  boundless  wastes  of  Asia,  seemed  to 
invite  a  return  to  the  nomad  habits  of  the 
first  stage  of  national  life.  Within  the 
boundaries  thus  circumscribed,  Sclaves, 
Mongols,  and  Tahtars  had  long  struggled 
for  supremacy ;  and  the  eventual  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  first-named  race  had  been  secur¬ 
ed  at  the  price  of  protracted  and  bloody 
contests,  which  had  postponed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Russian  nation  until  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Western  Europe  had  passed 
through  some  of  its  most  important  stages. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  Russia  had  a  chance 
of  emerging  into  the  system  of  European 
nationalities  as  a  feudatory  of  the  Polish 
monarchy  ;  but  her  patriotic  assertion  of 
iiide))endence  broke  the  chain  of  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  W est  before  its  effects 
had  been  at  all  materially  felt.  The  War- 
angian  princes,  thd  descendants  of  Riirik, 
isolated  in  their  petty  military  principali¬ 
ties,  had  ceased  to  cherish  any  traditional 
memory  of  their  Norse  origin  long  before 
they  were  reduced  by  the  policy  of  Ivan 
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to  the  rank  of  a  local  nobility.  Every 
thing  stagnated  or  tended  eastward  in  this 
shapeless  empire  of  forest-land  and  prairie, 
when  the  energy  of  one  man  ventured  to 
dispute  the  destiny  seemir^gly  allotted  by 
nature,  and  determined  that  Russia  should 
join  on  equal  terms  the  confederation  of 
European  nations,  and  share  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  fruits  of  their  more  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tion.  A  fierce  and  desperate  struggle 
with  her  Scandinavian  rival  gained  for 
Russia  not  merely  a  footing  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  but  the  prestige 
of  great  and  startling  success  among  the 
nations  which  bordered  on  those  waters. 
St.  Petersburg  arose  on  ground  conquered 
as  much  from  nature  as  from  the  Swede, 
and  maintained  with  far  more  difficulty 
against  the  insidious  assaults  of  river  and 
])rimitive  morass  th.an  against  any  merely 
human  enemy.  Through  this  new  gate¬ 
way  of  his  empire,  Peter  had  resolved  to 
introduce  among  an  Asiatic  population 
the  arts  and  social  habits  of  Western 
Europe.  He  had,  however,  to  contend 
with  .an  obstacle  even  more  formid.able 
than  the  physical  one  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  overcome,  in  the  peculiarities  and 
prejudices  of  the  Schavonic  race.  Plisint 
and  easily  moulded  into  .an  outward  con¬ 
formity  to  prescribed  })attems,  the  Scla¬ 
vonic  type  is  esscntually  unyielding  and 
unalterable  in  its  intrinsic  characteristics. 
The  Czar  Peter  dressed  it  after  the  Etiro- 
]>ean  fashion,  taught  it  to  spe.ak  in  more 
th.an  one  European  langu.agc,  introduced 
it  to  Europe.an  fashions  of  vice  and  Euro- 
]>can  canons  of  morality.  He  drilled  its 
army  after  the  most  approved  European 
authorities,  and  called  into  existence  the 
germs  of  a  Europe.an  navy.  He  trans¬ 
planted  its  population  into  a  city  which  in 
Its  exteriuals  rivaled  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  the  Western  capitals  ;  and  he 
rejiroduced  within  its  pahices  and  streets 
the  sembhance  of  an  advanced  state  of 
European  civilization.  But  he  was  as 
little  .able  to  force  European  feelings  and 
habits  below  the  surface  of  the  national 
character,  as  he  w.as  to  keep  the  stucco 
palaces  from  crumbling  under  the  influence 
of  an  arctic  climate,  and  the  timbers  of  his 
infant  navy  from  rotting  during  their  per¬ 
iodical  imprisonment  within  their  icy 
dockyards.  Upon  this  stubborn  substra¬ 
tum  of  Sclanvonic  nationality,  neither  the 
varnish  of  French  conventionalities,  spread 
over  the  face  of  society  by  Catherine  11., 
nor  the  German  bureaucracy  of  subse¬ 


quent  sovereigns,  have  produced  any  sen¬ 
sible  effects;  and  to  tnis  day  the  main 
characteristics  of  Sclavism  remain  un¬ 
changed  among  the  peasantry  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  peep  forth  from  beneath  the 
foreign  ma.sk  of  the  capital  itself.  It  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent  with 
each  successive  century,  that  while  the 
territorial  .aggrandisement  of  Russia  has 
been  achieved  through  the  medium  and 
at  the  expense  of  Western  civilization,  the 
national  life  c.an  be  developed  into  a  cor¬ 
responding  degree  of  greatness  only 
through  the  recognition  and  on  the  basis 
of  Sclavism. 

Peter  the  Great,  therefore,  w'as  more 
successful  in  securing  a  wider  field  of 
action  for  the  national  life  than  in  forcing 
it  forwsird  into  a  royal  road  of  progress. 
His  policy,  and  that  of  his  successors, 
secured  a  southern  gateway  in  the  Crimea, 
and  established  a  standing  “  menace  ”  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  Polish  outpost.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  internal  policy  of  the  empire 
in  later  years  has  been  a  retrograde  one 
from  many  of  his  favorite  idea.s,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  is  still  far  from  having  realized  his 
dream  of  becoming  hond-fide  European. 
He  succeeded  in  making  it  a  power  in 
Europe,  but  not  a  European  power.  The 
premature  .and  superficial  civilization 
which  he  superinduced  upon  Russian 
society,  while  it  has  procured  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  court  and  cabinet  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  into  the  fraternity  of  European 
princes  .and  statesmen,  has  bequeathed  a 
great  and  increasing  difficulty  to  success¬ 
ive  rulers,  and  has  proved  no  small  obsta¬ 
cle  to  the  growth  of  the  native  and  home- 
spun  character  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  no  uninteresting  task  to 
follow  in  detail  the  attempts  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  sovereigns  of  Russia  since  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great  to  carry  out  both 
branches  of  his  scheme  ;  but  our  present 
object  is  a  more  limited  one,  and  we  have 
perhaps  said  enough  to  render  more  intel¬ 
ligible  the  position  of  the  Czar  Nicholas 
with  respect  to  his  own  people  and  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  The  third  in 
birth  of  the  four  sons  of  Paul,  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  bom  to  the 
purple.  Considerably  younger  than  his 
next  brother  Constantine,  he  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  made  his 
appearance  in  public  life  before  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  caliber  of  his  elder  brothers  had 
already  been  tolerably  well  ascertained  ; 
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and  the  remoteness  of  his  chance  of  suc¬ 
cession,  joined  to  the  natural  subordina¬ 
tion  of  his  position,  must  have  given  him 
time  to  mature  his  views  and  develop  his 
character  before  he  was  forced  into  the 
ordeal  of  public  criticism.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  then,  that  the  earliest  accounts 
which  we  gather  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  mental  powers  far  from  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  impression  created  by  him 
M'^hen  he  emerged  into  the  character  of 
a  crowned  Czar.  Physically,  the  tall, 
slender,  unformed  figure  fell  tar  short  of  j 
the  stately  beauty  which  struck  every  one 
when  it  supported  the  weight  of  imperial 
dignity ;  nor  did  the  thin  sharp  features 
of  the  young  man  suggest  any  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  same  when  expanded  under 
the  consciousness  of  autocratic  power. 
Those  who  knew  him  in  his  private  station 
(we  are  told)  could  scarcely  recognize  him 
afterwards ;  and  it  is  not  imlikely  that  the 
change  in  their  mutual  relations  had  no 
inconsiderable  effect  in  producing  this  re¬ 
sult.  Such  at  least  was  certainly  the  case 
with  the  estimate  formed  of  his  intellect¬ 
ual  capacity.  No  one  has  imputed  to  the 
countenance  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  want  of  mind,  nor  have  even 
his  ordinary  actions  raised  in  observers 
the  suspicion  of  merely  ordinary  mental 
powers.  Yet  so  late  as  the  strange  inter¬ 
regnum  which  succeeded  the  death  of 
Alexander,  and  while  speculation  was  rife 
as  to  the  comparative  chances  of  happi¬ 
ness  for  Russia  under  Constantine  and 
Nicholas,  an  intelligent  German  present 
on  the  spot,  and  a  close  observer  of  men 
and  manners,  speaks  thus  disparagingly 
of  the  future  emperor.  After  stating  his 
opinion  that  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
notwithstanding  his  eccentricities,  might 
prove  salutary  to  Russia  by  the  energy, 
though  irregular,  with  which  he  would 
probably  probe  the  diseased  body-politic, 
M.  Schnitzler  proceeds : 

“  This  might  not  perhaps  be  the  case,  should 
Nicholas  ascend  the  throne.  Still  young  and 
inexperienced,  he  would  probably  hardly  have 
courage  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  reform ;  he 
would  perhaps  be  content  to  tread  in  the  steps 
of  his  brother  and  predecessor,  whom  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  model  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  swear  by  his 
brother ;  be  knows  no  other  system  than  bis ; 
he  lias  learned  to  love  that  which  he  loved,  to 
esteem  that  which  ho  esteemed,  and  to  disre¬ 
gard  all  that  did  not  merit  his  approbation.  No 
great  talents  are  recognizable  in  Nicholas ;  his 


studies  have  not  been  of  the  most  serious  kind, 
though  conducted  under  the  direction  of  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  firm  will. 
It  was  said  at  Gotchina,  tliat  Nicholas  and  his 
brother  Michael  showed  so  little  disposition  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  of  their  tutors,  or  to 
^icld  obedience  to  them,  that  it  sometimes 
needed  all  the  authority  of  the  mother  to  up¬ 
hold  that  of  the  master." 

It  is  not  a  little  creditable  to  the  writer 
of  the  above,  that  he  should  have  had  the 
good  sense  to  jiublish  in  later  years  an 
account  which  reflects  so  little  credit  on 
his  foresight  and  discrimination,  but  which 
probably  conveys  the  opinion  of  almost 
every  one,  except  a  few  who  were  brought 
into  closer  and  more  confidential  inter- 
j  course  with  the  future  prince.  Nicholas, 
indeed,  ascended  the  throne  without  any 
definite  feeling  respecting  him  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  except  a  little  doubt  as  to  his 
energy  and  capacity.  Ilis  two  elder 
brothers,  so  long  previously  before  the 
public  eye,  had  achieved  each  of  them 
some  amount  of  popularity  'with  different 
cla.sses  of  society.  Alexander,  notwith- 
i  standing  the  vacillation  of  his  policy  and 
the  well-known  weakness  of  bis  will,  still 
retained,  bj  his  amiability  and  goodness 
of  intention,  a  considerable  amount  of 
affection  among  the  Russians  generally; 
while  his  previous  leanings  towards 
liberalism,  although  abandoned  during 
his  later  years,  still  rendered  him  per¬ 
sonally  an  object  of  regretful  hojK*  and 
respectful  sympathy  among  the  more  cul¬ 
tivated  classes.  He  was  not,  however, 
popular  with  the  army,  nor  with  some  of 
the  more  ardent  of  the  reformers,  who 
considered  his  fickle  coquetry  with  the 
idea  of  progress  as  more  fatal  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  country  than  even  an 
avowed  and  consistent  ojiposition  to  liberal 
ideas.  With  the  army,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  “  constitutional  party,” 
which  met  in  deliberation  at  clubs  and 
secret  political  societies,  Constantine  was 
the  greater  favorite,  and  was  looked  upon 
with  considerable  hope.  The  type  of 
character  presented  by  that  singular  man 
was  evidently  very  similar  to  that  of  his 
father ;  but  w-ith  greater  capacities  both 
for  good  and  evil.  As  a  child,  he  was 
the  especial  favorite  of  his  grandmother 
Catherine,  who,  much  as  she  disliked  her 
son,  took  considerable  pleasure  in  the 
droll  eccentricities  of  her  little  grandson  ; 
and  it  was  no  mere  fool  who  could  have 
obtained  any  such  hold  on  the  feelings  of 
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the  Czarina.  U^ly  and  uncouth  beyond 
the  ordinary  signification  of  these  words — 
habitually  rough  and  boisterous,  and  out* 
rageously  brutal  when  (as  was  often  the 
case^  entirely  surrendered  to  the  impulse 
of  his  ungovernable  frenzies — Constantine 
had  also  alternations  of  the  noblest  feel¬ 
ings,  and  even  the  most  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  sensibility.  He  was  throughout  his 
life  a  savage  child,  with  a  kindly  frank¬ 
ness  in  his  l^ppier  moods  which  redeemed 
to  some  extent  the  unrestrained  impulses 
of  his  “  Berserker  ”  madness.  Brought 
up  from  a  boy  in  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
he  was  alteniately  adored  by  them  for  his 
congenial  disposition,  and  dreaded  almost 
beyond  endurance  for  his  capricious  mar- 
tinetism.  Out  of  the  army  his  general 
popularity  was  not  great  in  Russia,  and 
some  amount  of  jealousy  had  been  felt  in 
that  empire  at  the  undisguised  preference 
which  he  had  dispLayed  for  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  which  had  been  committed  to 
his  viceroyalty.  For  Poland  he  raised  an 
efficient  army,  and  drilled  it  to  distrac¬ 
tion  ;  laboring  only  under  the  singular 
fear  that  a  war  might  break  out,  wdiich 
would  spoil  the  uniforms  of  the  men  and 
ruin  their  parade  discipline.  For  Poland 
be  had  done  much  in  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  kingdom;  but  in  this  de¬ 
partment  also,  by  his  constitutional  love 
of  minutiae,  wliich  led  him  to  assume  the 
functions  of  chief  director  of  the  secret 
political  police,  he  had  alienated  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  tne  n.ational  party,  .and  eventually 
precipitated  a  contest  nearly  as  ruinous 
to  Uussiiin  as  to  Polish  liberty.  He  had 
espoused  for  his  second  wife  a  Polish  lady ; 
and  had  thus  placed  in  the  public  mind  a 
great  barrier  in  the  w'ay  of  his  accession 
to  the  Russian  empire —  even  though  it 
was  only  imperfectly  known  that  ho  h.ad 
miide  this  marriage  the  occasion,  or  it  had 
been  made  for  him  the  pretext,  of  a  re¬ 
nunciation  on  his  part  of  his  succession  to 
the  empire. 

By  tlie  side  of  Alexander  and  Constan¬ 
tine,  thus  supported  and  opposed,  Nicholas 
stood  alone  (for  his  younger  brother 
Michael  was  a  mere  feeble  copy  of  Con¬ 
st  .antino) — if  unopposed  by  any  strong 
party,  not  able  to  count  beforehand  on 
the  warm  support  of  any ;  but  although 
little  regarded  by  the  public,  the  qualities 
for  empire  W'hich  he  proved  subsequently 
to  possess  must  have  been  apparent  to  at 
least  three  persons — to  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  secretly  (by  an 


ambiguous  stretch  of  prerogative)  desig¬ 
nated  him  as  his  successor,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Constantine  ;  to  his  mother  Maria- 
Feodorowna,  who  strongly  approved  of 
this  disposition  ;  and  to  the  excluded  per¬ 
son  himself.  Some  sparks  of  latent  czar- 
ism  must  have  been  drawn  forth  by  the 
rough  wit  of  Constantine,  even  through 
the  placid  non-conducting  exterior  of 
Nicholas,  to  have  provoked  the  follow¬ 
ing  comic  drama,  the  reality  of  which 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  Michael  and  of  Nicholas  himself. 
The  court  memorialist  tells  the  story  thus : 
“  After  suffering  from  a  severe  illness,  the 
Grand-Dukc  Michael  Paulovitch  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  drink  the  W'aters  of  Carlsbad  and 
Marienbad  during  the  summer  months 
of  1821.  On  his  return  to  Russia,  he 
visited  Warsaw,  the  con.stant  residence  of 
the  Cesarevitch.  At  that  city,  and  at  the 
same  time,  was  expected  the  Grand-Duke 
Nicholas  Paulovitch,  with  his  grand-duch¬ 
ess,  then  retuniing  from  the  baths  of  Ems. 
During  the  preparations  which  were  being 
made  tor  the  latter  {>cr8onnge8,  the  Ce8.are- 
vitch  one  day  said  to  his  brother,  ‘  You 
see,  Michael  ’ — so  he  W'as  in  the  habit  of 
calling  him — ‘  with  you  we  make  ourselves 
quite  at  home,  without  ceremony ;  but 
when  I  expect  my  brother  Nicholas,  I 
alwavs  feel  as  if  I  were  preparing  to  meet 
the  Emperor  himself!’  ”  Accordingly,  on 
the  arrival  of  NichoLas  at  Wai'saw,  “  the 
Cesarevitch  received  this  new  guest  with 
his  usual  kindness  and  hospitality,  but 
often  reduced  him  to  the  greatest  embar¬ 
rassment  b^  signs  of  honor  and  ceremonial 
respect  which  did  not  correspond  to  his 
ranlc.  The  grand-duke 'tried  every  ex¬ 
pedient  to  escape  from  these  testimonies 
of  deference,  and  begged  to  be  relieved 
from  a  degree  of  respect  which  sometimes 
almost  took  the  form  of  extravagance  and 
caricature  ;  but  the  elder  brother  excused 
himself  by  saying  jestingly,  ‘  This  is  all 
because  you  are  Tsar  of  Mirlikii,’  ”  the 
town  of  which  St.  Nicholas  was  bishop — 
a  sort  of  nickname  w'hich  be  from  that 
time  forward  began  to  employ  frequently 
in  speaking  of  Nicholas  Paulovitch.” 

The  mention  of  this  curious  scene  at 
Warsaw,  as  told  in  the  recently  published 
official  narrative,  leads  us  to  consider  the 
complex  circumstances  attending  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  Constantine,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  “Tsar  of  Mirlikii”  to  a 
greater  czarate.  The  facts  themselves  are 
not  very  clear  or  consistent  in  this  au- 
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thorized  account,  and  the  inferences  to  be  j 
drawn  therefrom  are  still  more  doubtful.  . 
It  is  asserted,  that  as  long  ago  as  this  : 
visit  of  Michael  to  Warsaw',  the  Cesare- ! 
vitch  had  resolved  to  wmve  his  right ;  and  ' 
that  this  resolution  w'as  then  communi- 1 
cated  by  him  confidentially  to  his  youngest  j 
brother.  In  January  1822  following,  the 
act  itself  is  asserted  to  have  taken  place,  j 
so  far  as  Constantine  himself  w'as  con- ; 
cerned ;  though  the  formal  document  { 
embodying  and  confirming  it  was  not  j 
draw’n  up  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  till  I 
some  time  aflerw'ards.  Nicholas  himself 
is  said  to  have  received,  together  with  his  ; 
wife,  an  intimation  from  the  Emperor  of 
the  honor  in  store  for  him  ;  but  no  formal  | 
communication  on  the  subject.  On  the  | 
point  of  the  exact  extent  of  the  know-  [ 
ledge  of  Nicholas  at  the  death  of  Alex- 1 
under,  there  is  a  contradiction  between 
the  statements  of  the  memorialist  and  the  | 
written  declaration  of  the  former  prince  | 
himself  in  the  protxs-verhal  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  senate  in  which  the  question 
who  was  actually  emperor  was  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  However  this  may  be,  it  W’as  un¬ 
derstood  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  the  will  of  Peter  the 
Great,  fixing  definitely  the  rule  of  succes¬ 
sion,  could  be  overridden  by  a  disposition 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  if  founded  on  j 
a  mere  communication  of  the  wish  of  the  j 
person  renouncing.  The  long  delay  on 
the  part  of  Alexander,  the  secresy  ob- ! 
served  by  him  in  the  matter,  and  the  hap- ' 
liazard  manner  in  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  hour  w’ere  eventually  left  to  work 
out  for  themselves  the  destiny  of  Russia, 
if  not  to  be  explained  by  this  legal  doubt, 
have  received  as  yet  no  satisfactory  com¬ 
mentary.  The  reasons  for  this  step — set¬ 
ting  aside  the  decent  plea  of  inferior 
abilities  —  were  understood  to  be  the 
Polish  marriage  of  Constantine,  and  the 
superior  guarantees  in  the  happy  marriage 
and  large  family  of  Nicholas  for  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession.  The  eccentric  char¬ 
acter  of  Constantine,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  reign  and  fete  of  Paul,  no  doubt 
weighed  considerably  with  Alexander  and 
his  advisers.  How  fer  Constantine  really 
entered  cordially  into  the  idea  of  abdica¬ 
tion  will  perhaps  never  be  ascertained ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that  his  feelings  on 
the  point  were  very  definite  or  constant. 
There  was  no  proportion  in  his  wdshes 
and  their  gratification.  He  would  will¬ 
ingly  abandon  the  greater  object  under 


the  impulse  of  the  present  gratification  of 
the  less ;  and  he  was  quite  as  likely  to 
have  sacrificed  a  throne  to  his  affection 
for  his  beautiful  Polish  wife,  as  to  have 
shrunk  from  encountering  the  risks 
and  labors  of  so  great  a  position.  Ho 
probably  would  not  have  remained  very 
obstinate  in  his  refusal,  had  events  them¬ 
selves  called  him  to  it  without  embarras- 
ment  or  difficulty  on  his  own  side,  and 
was  willingenough  that  theTsar  of  Mirlikii 
should  prove  his  capacity  for  government 
by  taking  upon  his  own  shoulders  the 
dangers  and  responsibility  of  the  first 
step  of  assumption  ;  but  he  had  become 
estranged  from  Russia  by  long  absence 
and  different  ties,  and  he  was  perhaps  not 
too  ambitious  of  entering  on  the  task  of 
regenerating  Russia,  of  the  extent  and 
difficulty  of  which  he  must  have  long  had 
ocular  proof. 

When  the  time,  however,  arrived  that 
his  resolution  was  to  be  put  to  the  test, 
circumstances  seemed  determined  to  play 
into  his  hands,  notwithstanding  his  own 
insouciance.  Tlie  Emperor  Alexander, 
we  have  said,  was  no  great  favorite  in 
the  army.  Es.sentially  a  man  of  the  closet, 
he  could  not  vie  with  his  brothers  Con¬ 
stantine  and  Michael  in  the  affections  of 
the  soldiery.  Whatever  may  have  been 
its  exact  causes  or  objects,  it  is  certain 
that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander, 
a  dangerous  and  widely-spread  military 
revolt  was  on  the  point  of  explosion  in 
the  south  of  Russia.  Ultimately  this 
movement  took  the  form  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  a  constitution ;  but  whether 
that  was  its  primary  and  simple  object  wo 
can  not,  in  the  silence  of  the  conspirators, 
and  with  only  the  exparte  statements  of 
the  government,  pretend  to  determine. 
It  was  even  nriid  to  have  been  directed 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
Whether  this  military  conspiracy  was 
connected  with,  and  identical  in  its  direc¬ 
tion  with,  the  plans  of  the  secret  societies, 
which  included  men  of  the  highest  cha¬ 
racter  and  ability  as  well  as  rank,  is  also  a 
moot-point.  M.  Tourgueneflf,  himself  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  these  clubs, 
and  during  the  whole  reign  of  Nicholas  a 
proscribed  exile  through  participation  in 
their  alleged  seditious  intentions,  denies 
altogether  the  connection  of  the  two  move¬ 
ments  ;  and  his  recall  by  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  seems  to  lend  credit  to  the  denial, 
^ey  both,  however,  virtually  cooperated 
to  render  the  position  of  Nicholas  a  very 
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precarious  one  at  the  death  of  his  brother, 
and  to  give  to  Constantine  a  chance,  if 
he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it,  of  with¬ 
drawing  from  his  abdication.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  Nicholas,  when  made  definitely 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  Alex¬ 
ander  in  his  favor,  dej^sited  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Moscow  and  the  senate-house  at 
St.  Petersburg,  was  unexceptionable,  so 
far  as  the  simple  rules  of  private  honor 
were  concemea.  Whether  in  a  broader 
and  patriotic  sense  it  did  not  exhibit  a  de¬ 
sire  to  shield  himself  behind  the  personal 
.action  of  Constantine  at  the  expense  of 
public  order,  and  with  the  chance  (which 
was  unluckily  realized)  of  exposing  the 
common  soldiers  to  the  demoralizing  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  mystification,  is  perhaps  a  fair 
question  for  the  casuist.  Constantine, 
Imwever,  declined  to  take  upon  himself 
the  part  assigned  by  his  brother  in  either 
alternative.  He  persisted  in  writing  from 
Warsaw  to  confirnx  his  renunciation  ;  he 
persisted  in  refusing  to  come  to  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  to  lend  this  abdication  the  weight 
of  his  personal  attestation  to  its  voluntary 
character.  Michael  contrived  to  be  sent 
on  a  mission  between  the  two  brothers, 
and  remained  half-way  between  the  two 
capitals,  waiting  to  see  what  course  events 
would  take,  and  which  brother  w’ould 
prevail  in  the  cross  game  of  personal  dis¬ 
interestedness  and  prudent  selfishuess. 
At  la.st  Nicholas  had  to  take  the  step  him¬ 
self,  and  by  himself ;  and  now  all  accounts 
agree  in  admiration  of  his  firm,  dignified, 
and  self-possessed  demeanor.  Whether 
he  actually  possessed  much  physical  cour¬ 
age,  is  a  disputed  point  between  his  de¬ 
tractors  and  his  friends.  Moral  courage, 
however,  he  certainly  possessed  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  quite  sufficient  to  compensate  for  and 
cover  any  want  of  the  less  noble  quality. 
He  proceeded  calmly  to  take  measures 
for  public  order  ;  and  so  far  as  these  could 
be  looked  to  by  himself  they  were  eftect- 
ive.  The  commandant  of  the  city,  how¬ 
ever,  was  over-confident  of  tranquillity. 
The  military  conspirators,  half  betrayed 
already,  thought  it  their  wisest  plan  to 
seize  the  opportunity  which  events  had 
made  for  them,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  a  legitimate  and  reforming  cry  for 
“  Constantine  and  the  constitution.”  The 
troops,  already  sworn  to  Constantine  as 
their  czar,  wavered ;  and  many  of  them, 
refusing  the  new  oath  to  Nicholas,  seized 
their  arms  and  flocked  to  the  great  square 
in  front  of  the  senate-house.  Thither 


came  the  principal  conspirators,  bringing 
reinforcements  as  fast  as  they  could  col¬ 
lect  them ;  and  thither  M'ith  a  rapid  levy 
of  faithful  soldiers  Nicholas  himself  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and,  face  to  face  with  the  insur¬ 
gents,  watched  the  progress  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  them,  and  the  arrival  of  fresh 
troops  to  his  own  standard.  Michael  now 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  at  length  took 
his  side  ojienly  with  Nicholas.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  well  known.  Surrounded  by  the 
troops  of  Nicholas,  the  insurgents  repelled 
all  attacks  with  loss  ;  until  the  artillery — 
first  directed,  it  is  said,  (for  lack  of  another 
initiative,)  by  the  hand  of  Michael  himself 
— swept  through  their  ranks  a  storm  of 
death  before  which  they  succumbed,  and 
Nicholas  bec.ame  master  of  Russia  in  fact 
as  well  as  name. 

The  troubled  days  of  December  1825 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  new  Empe¬ 
ror  inaugurated  his  reign  by  a  strict  ex¬ 
amination  into  the  views  and  conduct  of 
the  captured  insurgents,  if  such,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  could 
properly  lie  called.  Justice  or  vengeance 
did  its  work  on  many  of  them — that  is  to 
say,  they  were  either  shot  or  sent  off  to 
sjKjnd  an  indefinite  portion,  if  not  the  re¬ 
mainder,  of  their  lives  in  the  dismal  climate 
of  Siberia.  The  new  Czar  showed  much 
personal  interest  in  the  examinations ;  but 
a  total  disregard  to  the  sentimental,  apart 
from  political,  considerations  which  had 
distinguished  his  brother  Alexander.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  as  well  in  the  end,  although 
the  immediate  consequences  were  harsh 
and  unpleasin^.  The  mixture  of  vague 
and  feeble  sentimentality  with  the  caprices 
of  despotism  is  a  doubtful  improvement 
upon  tne  cold  fonnality  of  avowed  politi¬ 
cal  expediency.  From  the  first  it  became 
apparent  that  Nicholas  was  a  man  who, 
without  being  naturally  cruel,  was  devoid 
of  those  impulses  of  feeling,  cither  one 
way  or  the  other,  by  which  the  character 
of  his  brother  Constantine  had  been  raised 
to  heroism  or  depressed  to  brutality,  and 
by  which  in  a  milder  and  more  intellect¬ 
ual  fashion  the  susceptible  heart  and  brain 
of  Alexander  had  been  affected.  Kind¬ 
ness  was  not  alien  to  his  disposition,  and 
in  his  own  family  he  gave  little  reason  for 
reproach  in  that  respect.  Towards  those 
friends  whom  he  respected  he  displayed 
lasting  and  firm  attac^ents.  But  he  had 
little  respect  (intellectually)  for  weakness 
or  folly  of  an^  kind,  least  of  all  for  that 
which  subordinated  the  seeming  necessi- 
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ties  of  state  policy  to  the  romantic  and 
generous  impulse  of  the  individual.  This 
liard  cast  of  mind — or  rather  this  too  well- 
guarded  sensibility  —  colored  even  his 
more  trifling  actions,  and  gave  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  want  of  delicacy  to  what  would 
otherwise  in  themselves  have  been  unex- 
tiunable  proceedings  enough.  When  to 
this  peculiar  character  M’as  added  the 
known  possession  of  absolute  power,  no 
wonder  that  pleasant  jests  became  formi¬ 
dable  matters  to  those  who  had  the  hon¬ 
or,  or  miser}',  of  being  their  subjects.  A 
story  is  told  in  one  or  two  works  which 
exhibits  the  peculiar  sardonic  humor  of 
the  Czar  in  so  curious  a  light  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  point,  and  so  broadly  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  the  pleasantry  of  a  man  of 
more  genial  temperament,  that  we  may 
perhaps  hazard  the  imputation  of  telling 
again  a  thrice-told  tale,  and  repeat  it.  A 
certmn  Jakovleff,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  Russia,  and  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  most  productive  iron-works,  was  sup- 
]K>sed  to  have  presumed  on  his  wealtn, 
and  shown  too  independent  a  spirit  by 
evading  the  load  of  honors  ana  oflices 
which  a  man  in  his  position  was  expected 
to  seek.  Among  other  slights  consequent 
therefrom,  he  was  refused  permission  to 
travel ;  and  for  consolation,  indulged  him¬ 
self  on  the  Newsky  parade  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  the  most  outre  foreign  costume 
which  his  fancy  could  devise.  On  his 
head  was  a  little  peaked  hat,  resembling  a 
flower-pot  reversed  ;  a  handkerchief  with 
a  gigantic  bow  was  tied  roimd  his  neck ; 
a  cloak  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
cape  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders ;  and 
on  his  chin  he  wore  a  beard  a  la  Henri 
Quatre.  An  enormous  oaken  cudgel  in 
his  hand,  a  glass  stuck  in  the  comer  of 
Ids  eye,  and  a  bull-dog  following  at  his 
heels,  made  a  tout  emenMe  fit,  one  would 
suppose,  “  to  set  before  a  king.”  And  so 
it  did  befall  M.  Jakovlefi'that,  while  saunt¬ 
ering  along,  he  encountered  the  Emperor’s 
carriage.  The  equipage  was  abruptly 
stopped ;  the  Emperor  hinuself  leaned  for- 
waro,  and  beckoning  the  exquisite  to  ap- 

Iiroaoh  him,  “  Pray,”  said  Nicholas,  eyeing 
lim  with  affected  curiosity,  “  who  in  God’s 
name  are  you,  and  where  do  you  oome 
from?”  “  May  it  please  your  majesty,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  your  majesty’s  faithful  sub¬ 
ject,  Save  Saveitch  Jakovleff.”  “  Indeed,” 
replied  the  Emperor,  “  we  are  enchanted  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  your  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Save  Saveitch.  Oblige  us  by 


just  stepping  up  and  takings  scat  beside  us.” 
Jakovleff  slily  let  drop  his  cudgel,  and 
with  some  misgivings  took  his  seat.  Rut 
stop,”  stud  the  Emperor,  when  they  had 
driven  on  a  little  way,  “where  is  your 
stick.  Save  Saveitch  ?”  “  Oh  !  never  mind 
the  stick,  your  majesty.”  “  Oh  !  we  must 
have  your  stick.  Save  Saveitch.  Turn 
back,”  he  said  to  the  coachman.  The 
stick  picked  up,  they  drove  on  straight  to 
the  palace.  Nicholas  alighted,  and  oeck- 
oned  to  Jakovleff  to  follow  him.  “  Oh !  no. 
Save  Saveitch,  don’t  take  off  your  cloak  ; 
we  must  have  you  just  as  you  are  —  hat, 
and  stick,  and  cloak,  and  all.”  The  Em¬ 
peror  led  the  way  straight  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  Empress.  “  Pray,  my  dear,” 
he  inquired  of  her,  “  do  you  know  who 
this  is?”  “No,”  replied  the  Empress, 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  “  Then 
allow  me  to  inform  you  that  this  is  our 
faithful  subject.  Save  Saveitch  Jakovleff 
What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  Is  he  not  a 
pretty  fellow  ?”  The  unfortunate  exquis¬ 
ite,  after  furnishing  food  for  some  minutes’ 
merriment,  was  dismissed,  half  dead  with 
terror  and  confusion.  Rut  before  he  de¬ 
parted,  he  was  admonished  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  did  not  always  punish  the  foolery  of 
his  subjects  so  leniently.  The  man  went 
home,  took  to  his  bed,  and  fell  very  dan¬ 
gerously  ill.  Whether  the  story  be  cir¬ 
cumstantially  true  or  not,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  reproduces  accurately  the 
temperament  of  the  Czar. 

In  one  direction,  the  Czar’s  want  of 
sympathy  for  the  more  romantic  and  deli¬ 
cate  considerations  which  other  princes 
have  admitted  into  their  gravest  counsels, 
had  an  unfortunate  effect.  Poland  had, 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  generally,  claims  of 
a  peculiar  character  to  consideration,  apart 
from  mere  political  projects.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  heroism  of  the  Poles  in  past  days, 
and  the  deliverance  of  W estern  Europe 
from  the  Ottoman  arms  wrought  by  their 
great  king  before  the  walls  of  V  ienna,  had 
invested  that  country  with  a  romantic  in¬ 
terest,  which  had  mitigated  to  some  extent 
her  unhappy  lot  in  later  times.  Frederick 
of  Prussia  was,  indeed,  not  a  man  to  en¬ 
tertain  such  feelings ;  but  even  the  cold¬ 
blooded  Maria  Theresa  had  admitted 
them  in  her  conscience,  though  she  had 
not  firmness  to  act  upon  its  dictates.  Al¬ 
exander  of  Russia  liad  amused  himself, 
edified  the  liberal  party  in  Europe,  and 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  Poles  themselves, 
Muth  ideas  of  a  revived  nationality  apart 
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from  Russia,  and  a  perfect  restitution  of  Europe  which  has  never  been  completely 
Polish  liberty  and  indei)endence.  That  effaced  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  wa.s  his  cal- 
he  at  one  time  seriously  entertained  this  culating  policy  less  wise  in  its  generation 
project,  seems  certain  ;  and  he  went  so  far  than  in  this  instance.  He  gave,  what 
as  to  include  the  older  provinces  of  l*oland  he  should  have  been  most  on  his  guard 
in  his  paper  generosity.  But  the  liberal  against  giving,  an  alarm  to  Western  Eu- 
outbursts  in  Southern  Europe  alarmed  rope  as  to  the  possible  fate  of  the  cour- 
hiin  into  the  extremest  absolutism  ;  and  tries  bordering  on  Russia ;  and  he  brought 
with  his  entrance  into  the  Holy  Alliance,  before  them  in  strong  colors  the  auto- 
disappeared  his  dreams  about  Poland,  cratic  tyranny  congenial  to,  and  only  ex- 
Xot  so  with  the  Poles  themselves.  The  plained  by,  Russian  society, 
national  aspirations  thus  awakened  M’ent  Tlie  same  unshrinking  resolution,  how- 
on  growing  in  strength,  until  at  length,  over,  which  operated  so  nnpleasingly  in 
they  imparted  some  degree  of  turbulence  this  ouarter,  appeared  to  great  advantage 
to  the  small  amount  of  freedom  still  left  in  in  other  crises.  Upon  the  heels  of  the 
that  country,  and  roused  the  jealous  jto-  Polish  war  came  the  cholera — not  merely 
lice-foars  of  Constantine.  This  ungrateful  destroying  in  its  direct  agencies,  but  de¬ 
people,  for  whom  he  had  done  aixl  sacri-  moralizing  the  minds  of  the  population, 
ticed  so  much,  seemed  to  be  only  desirous  and  rousing  their  ignorant  fears  into  the 
of  getting  rid  of  his  fatherly  surveillance,  most  fanatical  excesses.  The  mysterious 
Distrust  provoked  tyranny,  and  tyranny  disease  was  attributed  to  poison,  distri- 
with  Constantine  was  another  name  for  buted  by  Poles,  foreigners,  or  the  au- 
every  excels  of  brutality ;  until  at  length,  ^  thorities  themselves,  through  the  agency 
goaded  to  madness,  the  students  and  army  of  the  medical  profession.  Throughout 
rose,  were  joined  by  the  middle  and  upper  Russia,  but  at  St.  Petersburg  especially, 
classt's,  ana  his  conge  was  quietly  given  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  con- 
the  Cesarevitch.  It  is  not  necessary  to  nected  with  the  medical  profession  took 
recall  the  struggle  which  ensued.  Once  place ;  they  wore  hurled  out  of  windows, 
reconquered,  Nicholas  was  not  the  man  to  ,  their  heads  carried  on  pikes,  and  their 
allow  mere  romantic  recollections  of  the  bodies  tom  to  shreds.  The  police  sought 
past  to  w'eigh  against  present  sins  and  safety  in  concealment ;  and  the  mob  pro¬ 
future  security.  Sternly,  and  with  cold-  ceeded  from  one  extravagance  to  another, 
blooded  cruelty,  the  remains  of  the  insur-  till  the  Emperor  rode  out  alone  into  the 
rection  were  stamped  out,  and  the  unfor-  midst  of  the  infuriated  ranks  of  the 
tunate  participators  in  it  either  subjected  '  soldiery,  (who  had  been  affected  b^  the 
to  the  pcenm  anrm  of  Siberia,  or  scattered  peneral  madness,)  addressed  the  noters 
over  the  face  of  Western  Europe  —  noble  ,  in  the  sternest  tones  of  his  sonorous  voice, 
petitioners  for  justice  before  every  Euro- 1  and  commanded  them  to  kneel  in  the  dust, 
j>o.an  nation,  and  dependents  on  their  own  I  and  endeavor  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of 
industry  or  the  unpleasingly  ostentatious  the  Almighty,  who  had  sent  this  visitation 
charity  of  others.  Whatever  their  faults  for  their  sins,  and  not  increase  His  anger 
may  have  been,  and  however  deficient  by  their  lawless  conduct.  The  crowd, 
their  national  character  may  be  in  the  ele-  awed  by  his  imposing  and  majestic  raan- 
ments  of  stability  and  order,  the  returns  ner,  kneeled  down  as  one  man,  followed 
of  our  criminal  courts  at  least  offer  a  no-  him  in  the  prayer  which  he  offered  up,  and, 
hie  testimony  to  the  tmoftending  lives  quite  humbled  by  his  subsequent  repri- 
which  they  have  led  in  their  adopted  mand,  returned  to  order  and  obedience, 
countries;  and  if  the  interest  once  pro-;  The  indignation  of  Western  Europe  at 
fessed,  if  not  felt,  in  their  cause  has  some-  his  treatment  of  Poland  may  have  had 
what  abated  with  the  mass,  it  will  not  some  effect  in  turning  the  thoughts  of 
have  lost  any  thing  with  those  who  are  !  Nicholas  more  especially  to  the  develop- 
capable  of  estimating  broader  political  ment  of  the  national,  as  opposed  to  the 
(H)nsideration8,  or  who  do  not  think  the  exotic,  European  element  in  his  empire, 
less  of  noble  and  patient  endurance  when  But  it  is  certain  that  he  had  already  en- 
not  paraded  as  a  merit  before  public  tered  on  this  task ;  and  that  from  the 
meetings,  and  celebrated  in  Guildhall  i  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  committed 
charitable  festivities  by  city  magnates.  |  himself  to  the  wise,  though  to  observers 
Upon  the  character  of  Nicholas  the  fate  j  perplexing,  plan  of  working  out  a  Russian 
of  Poland  fixed  a  stain  in  the  eyes  of  free  ;  national  policy  through  the  medium  of 
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German  advisers.  The  laws  of  Russia  I  codes ;  to  give  separately  such  as  govern 
were,  at  his  accession,  in  a  most  confused  certain  provinces,  to  the  exclusion  of 
and  heterogeneous  state,  and  codification  others,  and  thus  to  form  codes  of  a  local 
of  some  sort  seemed  imperatively  called  application  apart ;  and,  lastly,  to  sub- 
for.  Alexander,  who  had  perceived  this  |  mit  every  part  of  the  work  to  the  revi- 
necessity,  had  thrown  the  labor  on  various  sion  of  competent  aiithorities.  Such  was 
commissions,  which,  without  single  direct-  the  concordance  of  the  laws,  called  in 
ing  energy,  and  composed  of  men  desti-  Russian  which  the  genius  of 

tnte  of  independent  energies,  lingered  on  Nicholas  conceived,  and  his  energy  alone 
without  resulting  in  any  legislative  pro-  carried  to  a  successful  and  steady  comple- 
duction.  The  commissioners  had  vacil-  tion.  As  early  as  February  12,  1833,  an 
lated  between  a  digest  of  existing  laws  imperial  manifesto  solemnly  announced 
and  usages,  and  a  new  philosophical  sys-  j  that  the  work  w'as  completed.  It  did  not 
tem  of  legislation.  Between  these  there  make  the  Svod  immediately  obligatory ; 
was  a  wider  dissidence  in  this  country  j  but  it  prescribed  that  it  should  come  into 
than  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Eu- j  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835.  But 
rope  ;  for  Russia,  to  use  the  words  of  a  '  the  work  of  legislation  did  not  end  here. 
Russian,  “  had  received  no  part  of  the  j  Provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  codifi- 
Roman  inheritance”  of  jurisprudence.  I  cation  of  future  legislative  acts ;  and  for 
“We  have  been  obliged,”  he  continues,  j  this  purpose  a  series  of  annual  labors  w’as 
“to  derive  our  whole  legislation  from  our  I  appointed,  to  bring  the  new  laws  into  the 
national  sources — ^from  our  customs,  tra-  j  same  system  of  order  and  uniformity, 
ditions,  and  experience.  Civil  laws,  1  If  the  existence  of  a  systemtof  positive 
ciiminal  laws,  laws  of  administration  and  I  laws  could  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  protec- 
interior  police — every  thing  had  to  be  j  tion  to  the  citizen,  here  assuredly  we 
erected  and  constructed  anew,  and  with  might  have  expected  to  find  it.  Nor 
our  own  materials.”  Nicholas,  guided  were,  on  the  whole,  the  injunctions  of 
by  bis  counselor  Speranski,  did  not  hesi-  i  the  Czar  himself  to  his  judges  and  admin- 
tate  for  a  moment  between  the  task  of  istrators  less  in  accordance  with  a  just 
this  reconstruction  from  existing  materials  regard  to  private  rights.  But,  unfortu- 
and  a  new  code,  but  decided  for  the  nately,  the  commands  of  an  autocrat  are 
former,  and  thus  put  himself  in  harmony  least  obeyed  where  they  would  be  attended 
with  the  real  usages  of  Russia.  He  gave  with  most  benefit  to  a  third  party  ;  nor 
orders  for  the  immediate  completion  of  a  can  the  most  anxious  introspection  of  the 
preliminary  of  the  existing  laws,  eye  of  an  imperial  master  secure  any 

Many  of  these  were  no  doubt  exotic  in  !  thing  like  the  same  substantial  realization 
their  character ;  but  some  preserved  the  I  of  the  blessings  he  seeks  to  bestow  on  his 
luational  spirit,  and  all  had  gained  the  I  people,  that  is  attained  by  the  subtle 
prestige  of  time  and  custom.  The  print-  i  working,  through  continuous  years,  of 
ing  of"  this  collection  ^gan  on  the  Ist  of !  the  spii’it  of  free  institutions  among  a  self- 
May,  1828,  and  was  fini^ed  (in  its  first  governing  community.  WehaveSready 
stage)  on  the  1st  of  April,  1830.  Besides  j  alluded  to  the  false  surface  of  refinement 
the  titles  of  the  code  of  1649,  it  w’as  com-  i  which  had  been  spread  over  Muscovite 
|>oscd  of  35,993  acts,  of  which  30,920  j  barbarism.  Nurturedby  this,  and  increased 
were  anterior  to  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  j  by  the  perpetu.al  pressure  of  imperial  au- 
whilst  no  less  than  5073  belonged  to  the  j  thority,  corruption  had  sunk  too  deeply 
seven  years  from  1825  to  1832,  the  date  '  into  the  very  grain  of  official  minds  to  be 
of  its  publication.  This  first  labor  finished,  ,  eradicated  by  an  imperial  ukase  to  deal 
there  ensued  a  second,  that  of  coordination,  justly  between  man  and  man,  in  simple 
which  W’as  performed  with  similar  dili-  j  accordance  W’ith  the  new  Svod.  Quis 
gence.  They  were  directed  to  restore  I  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  f  The  Emperor 
W’ith  all  speed  the  primitive  text,  even  at  I  might  command  and  threaten,  and,  when 
the  expense  of  conciseness ;  to  curtail  the  i  he  had  the  means  of  discovering  the  cul- 
prcamblcs  of  every  ukase  and  act  what-  \  prit,  severely  punish ;  but  how  futile  and 
ever;  to  expunge  all  the  acts  positively  i  how  few  would  these  convictions  be,  in 
abrogated  by  subsequent  enactments ;  to  I  the  face  of  a  community  of  administrators 
avoid  tautology ;  to  arrange  all  the  laws  j  bound  together  by  the  sure  tie  of  com- 
in  force,  in  order  of  subject-matter,  me-  j  mon  profits  in  roguery !  A  storv  in  one 
thodically,  and  so  as  to  form  several  \  of  the  volumes  before  us  w  ill  illustrate 
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the  working  of  this  system :  A  poor  noble- 1 
man  had  been  carrying  on  a  lawsuit  for  I 
several  years,  when  he  received  an  intima¬ 
tion  from  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal, ! 
that  unless  he  paid  over  10,000  roubles , 
(£450)  to  the  president,  the  case  would  j 
be  decided  against  him.  The  unfortunate  | 
litigant,  who  could  not  raise  as  many  j 
pence,  bethought  him  of  applying  to  j 
Count  Benkendorff,  the  chief  of  the  secret- 
seiwice,  who  he  had  been  led  to  believe  ; 
was  personally  anxious  to  make  an  exam- , 
pie  of  some  of  the  delinquents,  and  who  ; 
was  one  of  the  four  or  live  men  holding  [ 
office  in  the  empire  who  were  deemed  in- , 
corruptible  by  the  common  rumor.  The  ! 
part^  referred  to  offered  the  Count  to  i 
lumish  him  with  an  unquestionable  proof, 
of  the  venality  of  the  president  of  the  | 
court  of  appeal ;  and  for  that  purpose, , 
proposed  that  he  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  amount  of  the  bribe  demanded,  in  ] 
notes  privately  marked.  He  undertook  | 
that  these  notes  should  be  found  on  the 
resident’s  person.  The  Count  consented, 
ince  the  good  old  times  of  Alexander  I., 
the  officials  never  make  their  bargains,  or 
receive  any  money,  before  a  third  party. 
Their  dread  of  the  anger  of  Nicholas  ever 
occasioned  them  to  resort  to  many  pre¬ 
cautions  formerly  not  dreamed  of ;  and  in 
this  instance  the  president  declined  re- 1 
ceiving  the  monev  in  his  house,  but  pro- ; 
posed  that  the  litigant  should  invite  him 
to  dinner  at  a  tavern  which  he  indicated, ! 
and  there  pay  over  the  amount  to  him.  | 
The  projiosition  was  acceded  to  ;  and  his 
host  caused  an  officer  of  gendannerie  to 
be  stationed  in  an  adjacent  closet.  The 
president  made  his  appearance ;  he  signi¬ 
fied  by  the  action  of  his  fingers  that  their  i 
pecuniary  transaction  had  better  precede  | 
the  gastronomic  entertainment :  the  host  ^ 
accordingly  handed  him  a  small  roll  of 
bank-notes ;  the  president  counted  them  j 
over  in  a  very  business-like  way,  and  j 
tossed  them  into  his  hat.  As  this  was 
not  yet  quite  satisfactory,  in  the  hope  that : 
his  guest  would  finally  transfer  the  money  > 
to  his  person,  his  Amphiti*yon  deferred  i 
Jiving  the  signal  for  the  ap])e.aranoc  of  { 
the  secret-police  agent,  and  they  sat ; 
down  to  dinner.  At  this  moment  some  i 
one  knocked ;  it  was  the  president’s  | 
nephew,  come  to  him  with  some  trilling  j 
message  from  his  lady.  The  judge  gave 
him  a  brief  answer,  and  bowed  him  out. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  dinner,  he  was 
preparing  to  depart ;  he  had  pulled  on  his 


over-coat,  and  put  his  hat  on  his  head, 
when,  on  the  preconcerted  signal,  the 
officer  of  gendarmerie  rushed  into  the 
apartment  with  an  order  from  the  Count 
Benkendorff  to  search  his  person.  “  Do 
not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  search 
him,”  said  the  excited  nobleman,  “you 
will  find  the  bank-notes  in  his  hat.”  The 
president  smiled  blandly,  and  took  his  h.at 
off  at  once ;  it  was  empty :  when  his 
nephew  went  out,  he  had  taken  up  his 
uncle’s  hat  instead  of  his  own.  The  judge 
thus  not  only  avoided  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  but  secured  the  bait;  and  doubly 
punished  the  informer — firstly,  by  decid¬ 
ing  the  case  against  him ;  and  secondly, 
because,  not  having  subtantiated  his 
charge,  he  was  obliged  to  refund  the 
10,000  roubles  advanced  by  the  police. 
Can  any  one  doubt,  says  the  writer  who 
supplies  the  anecdote,  that  this  worthy 
minister  of  public  justice  had  received  :i 
private  hint  from  Count  Benkendortt‘’s 
office?  In  any  case,  what  a  state  of 
things  must  have  existed,  when  such  a 
story  could  be  currently  told,  and  gene¬ 
rally  accepted  as  true ! 

Some  of  the  blame  of  interference  with 
the  legitimate  consequences  of  his  own 
[  legislative  efforts  must  be  shared  by  the 
Czar  Nicholas  himself  with  his  corrupt 
officials.  In  calling  into  existence  a  fixed 
rule  of  justice,  the  Emperor  had  given 
new  authority  to  a  power  inconsistent 
with  pure  autocracy.  Nicholas,  however, 
ivas  not  very  much  troubled  at  this  ;  and 
leaving  the  general  operation  of  justice  to 
be  guided  by  law,  never  scrupled  himself 
to  interpose  his  own  will,  in  utter  defiance 
of  law,  whenever  it  suited  his  purposes  or 
wishes.  He  might  have  remembered,  and 
probably  did  remember,  that  such  an  evil 
example  in  the  highest  quarter  would  not 
be  lost  on  the  lower  grades  of  authorities ; 
but  he  was  conscious  that  this  was  one  of 
the  limitations  which  the  preservation  of 
his  despotic  authority  imposed  on  his  bet¬ 
ter  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his  countrj'. 
The  same  was  the  case  elsewhere  ;  in  the 
military  and  commissariat  dejiartments  of 
the  state  he  was  conscious  oi  the  govern¬ 
ment  being  grossly  robbed  and  cheated, 
but  found  it  necessary  to  wink  at  a  large 
amount  of  peculation  and  deception,  ra¬ 
ther  than  hazard  an  entire  reform  which 
might  entail  upon  him  the  diminution  of 
his  personal  authority  by  the  interposition 
of  other  tribunals  of  account.  Alexander, 
more  amiable,  but  less  sagacious,  played 
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with  liberal  ideas,  and  tampered  with  the 
structure  of  despotism,  without  havinj? 
the  courage  to  remove  it  entirely,  and 
evoke  a  new  organization  from  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  nation.  Nicholas  saw  clearly 
how  much  good  he  could  effect  without 
injury  to  his  autocracy;  and  was  not  over¬ 
powered  wdth  anxious  regret  because  he 
also  saw  the  great  imperfections  M’hich  he  . 
must  necessarily  allow  to  remain.  In  con-  j 
sidering  the  measures  which  he  initiated  or  ! 
carried  out,  these  facts  should  be  remera- : 
bered,  or  we  may  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
considering  him  much  less  far-sighted  and  | 
well-intentioned  than  he  really  was.  He  j 
endeavored  to  the  utmost  of  his  physi- ' 
cal  and  mental  powers  to  supply  the  want 
of  other  supendsion  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  empire ;  and  by  rapid  and 
sudden  journeys  from  point  to  point,  tried 
to  impart  a  sense  of  that  ubiquity  in  the 
censorship  over  abuses  which  it  is  the 
boast  of  popular  systems  of  government  ; 
to  be  able  to  supply.  j 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  system 
and  policy  of  Nicholas  were  much  more 
Muscovite  than  that  of  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  This  must  be  understood  always 
however,  with  reference  to  the  double  ob-  j 
ject  which  Peter  the  Great  had  in  view, 
and  which  his  successors  still  try  to  carry  , 
out,  of  civilizing  Russia  somewhat  after  j 
the  standard  of  Western  Europe,  and  of 
giving  her  a  European  territorial  and  ' 
moral  preponderance.  The  leading  idea  I 
of  Sclavism — the  patriarchal  authority —  | 
had  been  already  introduced  by  the  Czars  • 
into  the  modern  system  of  government. 
Its  rival,  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  had 
been  effectually  crushed  by  Peter,  and  has 
since  become  a  pliant  tool  in  the  promul¬ 
gation  among  the  people  of  the  Sclavonic 
notion  of  the  sacred  character  attaching 
to  the  person  of  the  great  father  of  the 
.State.  The  nobility,  originally  military  j 
chiefs,  had  passed  into  the  stage  of  pro¬ 
prietors  of  land — not  landed  proprietors  ; 
in  our  sense  of  the  term — city  residents 
either  at  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  revenue  on  land  in  the 
country,  but  not  resident  on  their  estates, 
and  having  no  territorial  influence  in  their 
neighborhoods  corresponding  to  that  of 
an  English  landed  gentleman.  Their 
lands  are  cultivated  by  the  members  of 
the  communes,  their  seru,  whose  allegiance 
easily  passes  from  one  proprietor  of  the 
soil  and  of  themselves  to  another,  with¬ 
out  any  feeling  of  attachment  or  fealty  to 


their  landlord’s  family.*  Many  of  the  no¬ 
bility  have  become  the  heads  of  manufac¬ 
tories  in  the  cities,  and  in  that  capacity 
have  gathered  around  them  bodies  of 
workmen,  often  their  own  serfs ;  for  the 
spirit  of  aggregation  holds  good  as  well 
in  the  city  as  in  the  country,  and  a  Rus¬ 
sian  citizen  of  the  upper  middle-class,  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  has  been  hitherto  found 
to  be  an  impossibility.  The  native  private 
merchant  degenerates  rapidly  into  the 
mere  huckster.  Nicholas  encouraged  the 
man utact cries,  >«’hich  seem  more  akin  to 
the  genius  of  the  country ;  although  they 
are  still  very  deficient  in  internal  organ¬ 
ization,  and  in  giving  th.at  solidity  and 
value  to  the  articles  manufactured  which 
honesty  and  individual  pride  in  the  work¬ 
man  can  alone  secure.  He  also  fostered, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  foreign  merchants  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  cither  hoping  that  their  spirit  would 
become  in  time  contagions,  or  wishing 
thereby  to  bind  more  firmly  to  Russia  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  West.  He 
has  been  accused,  indeed,  of  sacrificing 
much  of  the  Western  trade  to  his  jealousy 
of  England;  and  in  the  same  point  of  view, 
he  is  said  to  have  endeavored  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  eastward  trade,  which  might  in 
time  realize  the  favorite  idea  of  Peter  the 
Great,  of  a  trade  with  India.  Still  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  during  his  reign, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  liis  general 
policy,  the  commercial  interests  of  Russia 
and  the  West  were  much  more  closely  in¬ 
tertwined,  and  that  the  fluctuations  of  the 
mercantile  community  in  either  were  much 
more  sensibly  felt  in  the  other  than  was 
wont  to  be  the  case.  If  projects  of  rail¬ 
ways  across  Russia,  after  the  English  fash¬ 
ion,  have  been  somewhat  fallacious  and 
double-faced  in  the  more  recent  schemes, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Czar 
Nicholas  had  a  more  shrewd  idea  than 
most  of  his  predecessors  as  to  the  best 
manner  in  W'hich  the  arts  and  inventions 
of  the  West  might  have  become  acclimat¬ 
ed  on  the  soil  of  his  empire. 

The  position  of  the  serfs  throughout 
the  empire,  w'ith  the  exception  of  the  Ral- 
tio  provinces,  in  which  the  experiment  of 
enfranchisement  h.ad  been  already  tried, 
could  not  but  arrest  the  attention  of  such 


*  It  is  Mid  however,  that  a  change  is  beginning 
to  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the  nobility  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  that  many  of  them  haveeatablisbed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  country,  after  the  English  fhahion. 
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a  prince  as  Nicholas,  and  seems  to  have  selves  unequal  to  the  picked  troops  of 
touched  his  sympathies  more  closely  than  Western  Europe,  thejr  have  not  altoge- 
most  questions.  He  even  dropped  un-  ther  fiiiled  in  maintaining  the  honor  of 
guarded  hints  at  one  time  of  an  enfran-  their  country ;  and  the  forced  marches 
chisement,  which  led  to  melancholy  con-  and  desperate  agOTessive  movements,  both 
sequences.  Vague  rej»orts  spread  .among  so  alien  to  the  physical  character  of  the 
the  serfs  that  their  grejit  father  wished  to  Russian  soldier,  by  which  the  struggle 
enfranchise  them,  nay,  had  even  given  the  was  marked,  prove  that  the  energy  of  the 
orders,  but  that  the  nobles  wituheld  its  Czar  had  succeeded  in  calling  into  play 
execution.  In  several  quarters  the  pea-  new  qualities  in  his  army.  It  must  be  re- 
sants  flew  to  arms,  nnassacred  all  of  their  membered,  that  the  Russian  army  has 
masters  whom  they  could  come  across,  been  subdivided  into  several  distinct  por- 
.and  looked  for  support  .and  reward,  instead  tions  ;  and  th.at  besides  the  army  of  re- 
of  punishment  and  coercion,  from  the  go-  serve,  there  are  distinct  services  for  the 
vernment  of  the  Czar.  Of  course  they  frontiers  of  Western  Europe,  and  for  the 
were  grievously  disappointed ;  and  after  southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
that  time  the  Czar  maintained  a  prudent  victories  of  Paskevitch  in  Hungary  and  in 
reserve  as  to  his  intentions  in  this  respect.  Persia  w’ere  gained  with  quite  distinct  di- 
IIc,  however,  m.adc  a  considerable  ad-  visions  of  the  service ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
vance  towards  the  enfranchisement  of  the  til  the  last  war  that  any  thing  like  the 
serfs  from  slavery  to  individual  masters,  whole  of  the  military  force  of  Russia  was 
by  increasing  largely  the  number  of  state-  called  into  service  at  the  same  time.  The 
pe<asant8,  who  had  especial  privileges,  navy  has  made  less  progress,  although  the 
though  of  course  they  also  were  aftected  exfiloits  of  one  or  two  Russian  c.aptains 
by  the  despotic  character  of  the  state-  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  also  a  new 
government.  The  communistic  principle  spirit  has  been  called  into  existence, 
is  so  strong  in  Russi.a,  that  individual  en-  The  foreign  policy  of  Russia  requires 
franchisement  becomes  a  less  easy  matter  less  careful  eIucid.ation  on  the  present  oc- 
than  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  mov-  casion,  as  it  has  of  late  years  necessarily 
ingthe  ]>casants  forward  into  more  privi-  been  the  subject  of  much  careful  examin- 
leged  communes  that  the  j>roce88  of  a  gen-  ation  and  comment.  That  Nicholas  acted 
eral  removal  of  serfdom  can  be  satisfac-  in  the  spirit  of  the  famous  will  of  Peter, 
torily  achieved.  Their  personal  slavery  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  he  was  not 
to  their  masters  especially  is  being  des-  hasty  or  indiscriminate  in  his  plans  of  ag- 
troyed  little  by  little ;  aiui  one  of  the  last  gression.  lie  was  content  to  await  the 
.announcements  of  the  new  reign  is,  th.at  natural  course  of  events ;  and  if  he  assist- 
serfs  are  to  be  allowed  to  marry  without  ed  their  progress  towards  the  desired  point 
the  consent  of  their  lords.  where  direct  action  became  possible  on 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  8p.ace  to  his  part,  he  seldom  forcibly  precipitated 
speak  adequately  of  the  increase  and  re-  them  towards  it.  His  most  wanton  and 
organiz.ation  of  the  military  and  naval  least  exoisable  aggressions  on  Turkey  had 
strength  of  Russia  under  the  hate  Cz.ar,  generally  some  more  or  less  plausible  pre- 
and  of  the  foreign  policy  which  the  Court  text  in  the  ill-regulated  councils  of  the 
of  St.  Petersburg  has  pursued  during  the  Divan,  or  in  the  ambiguous  movements  of 
hast  quarter  of  a  century.  So  far  .as  the  other  “  protecting”  powers.  In  his  Greek 
mind  and  eye  of  the  Emperor  c-ould  eflect  policy,  ho  was  eminently  successful  against 
any  thing,  the  army  has  been  greatly  im-  some  of  the  cleverest  of  European  diplo- 
proved.  There  has  been  (after  the  fashion  matists.  In  the  Egyptian  aflair  he  was 
of  military  autocrats)  too  much  stress  laid  less  fortunate,  owing  probably  rather 
on  the  freedom  of  soldiers’  co.ats  from  to  the  subsequent  turn  of  events,  which 
creases  upon  the  parade-ground,  and  too  displaced  Louis  Philippe  from  the  throne 
little  attention  iiaid  (from  causes  we  have  of  France,  than  to  any  other  cause.  His 
.already  alluded  to)  to  the  regulation  of  alliance  with  England  on  that  occasion 
the  commissariat.  But  on  the  whole,  the  was  rather  a  preliminary  step  towards  the 
experience  of  the  last  war,  considering  the  meditated  attack  on  Turkey,  by  effecting 
nature  of  the  materials  from  which  the  a  decided  breach  between  the  two  West- 
army  was  drawn,  can  not  be  said  to  dero-  ern  powers,  than  a  distinct  policy  in  itself, 
gate  from  the  reputation  of  the  Russian  In  the  Menchikoff  demands,  which  preci- 
army.  Although  they  have  found  them-  pitated  the  last  European  contest,  there 
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were  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  no 
firm  alliance  could  be  formed  between 
England  and  France,  and  that  Prussia 
would  be  neutralized  by  her  family  alli¬ 
ance,  and  Austria  by  the  recent  service  in 
Hungary  and  the  recollection  of  her  still 
unsettled  position  in  that  country  and  in  j 
Italy.  It  b  very  doubtful  whether,  after 
all,  the  Czar  was  not  right  in  his  conjec¬ 
ture  respecting  the  Western  alliance ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  decide  the  point  whether,  had 
hb  life  been  prolonged,  and  the  genius 
which  presided  over  the  destinies  of  Rus¬ 
sia  had  not  been  removed  in  the  very  crisb 
of  the  contest,  the  alliance  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France — already  growing  luke¬ 
warm  through  mutual  jealousies — would 
have  outlasted  the  sustained  determina¬ 
tion  of  Nicholas.  We  must  remember,  in 
estimating  the  late  Czar's  merits  as  a  for¬ 
eign  statesman,  that  he  had  throughout 
his  entire  Eastern  policy  to  contend  against 
the  excess  and  hasty  fervor  of  Muscovite 
zeal,  and  yet  to  retain  this  enthusiasm  as 
a  fitting  agent  in  hb  ultimate  design. 
Looked  at  in  thb  point  of  view,  his  long 
self-command  M’ill  probably  seem  as  re¬ 
markable  as  his  eventual  boldness  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Persb  in  a  great  degree  provoked 
the  contest  which  lost  her  some  valuable 
provinces.  The  war  in  Hungary  was  a 
politic  step  and  a  politic  degradation  to 
Austria ;  and,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  same 
time  a  very  convenient  mode  of  getting 
some  sort  of  footing  in  the  Sclavonic  pro¬ 
vinces  along  the  Austnan  portion  of  the 
Danube.  The  politic  conduct  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  officers  in  the  campaign  did  as  much 
to  weaken  the  respect  of  the  population 
for  their  Austrian  masters  as  it  enhanced 
with  them  the  reputation  of  the  northern 
invaders.  This  b  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  Nicholas  contrived  to  intermix  po¬ 
litical  diplomacy  with  the  actual  operations 
of  war. 

The  private  life  of  Nicholas  may  be 
treated  of  in  a  few  words  ;  and  then  our 
sketch,  however  immrfect,  may  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  His  handsome  person 
and  stately  demeanor  have  been  spoken 
of.  We  believe  that  the  general  report 
of  writers  and  travelers,  that  these  per¬ 
sonal  advantages  were  not  unattendea  by 
some  of  the  sensual  habits  of  his  race,  is 
not  unfounded.  There  may  be  exagger¬ 


ation  in  the  stories  told ;  but  the  fact  of 
the  infidelity  of  Nicholas  to  hb  marriage- 
vows  has  been  fretjuently  commented  on, 
and  sometimes  palliated  hj  the  infirm  state 
of  health  of  the  Empress.  It  is  agreed, 
however,  that  if  not  a  faithful  husband, 
the  Czar  was  a  kind  one ;  and  that  he  con¬ 
sulted  the  actual  decencies  of  society  out 
of  regard  to  her  feelings,  concealing  the 
extent,  though  not  the  fact,  of  his  irre¬ 
gularities. 

His  sons  h.'id  no  reason  to  complain  of 
a  want  of  paternal  afiection  ;  and  if  state 
considerations  to  some  extent  directed 
the  choice  of  his  daughters’  consorts,  they 
did  not  do  so  in  every  case.  The  impe¬ 
rial  circle — so  far  as  the  tyranny  of  court 
etiquette  would  allow — was  a  happy  one, 
and  there  were  fewer  scandals  within  its 
precincts  than  in  many  others.  The  same 
perha{>s  can  not  be  said  of  the  wider  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  court ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  corruptions  of  Western 
Europe  received  in  this  point  a  strength¬ 
ening  rather  than  a  weakening  infiuence 
in  the  natural  temperament  of  the  Sclave. 

As  an  administrator  of  that  race  and 
the  races  associated  with  them  on  the  ex¬ 
tensive  soil  of  Russia,  the  Czar  Nicholas 
may,  on  the  whole,  challenge  comparison 
with  any  sovereign  placed  in  circumstances 
of  similar  difficulty.  It  would  be  folly  to 
portray  him  ns  either  a  very  mild  or  en¬ 
tirely  just  ruler.  He  has  committed  many 
crimes,  in  a  position  where  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  would  probably  have  com¬ 
mitted  many  more.  Hb  crimes,  as  well 
as  his  errors,  have  been  those  of  policy 
and  a  naturally  cold  temperament.  If,  on 
thb  account,  his  actions  strike  us  occa¬ 
sionally  with  horror  and  indignation,  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  a  large  amount 
of  beneficent  and  disinterested  policy  in 
other  directions.  Hb  littleness  sprang 
rather  from  the  untoward  position  of  au¬ 
tocrat  than  from  his  owm  particular  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was  certainly  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  most 
successful  of  those  who  have  endeavored 
to  perfect  that  monarch’s  ideas  of  empire. 
With  the  founder  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
with  Catherine  H.,  he  will  be  hereafter 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest,  though 
not  exactly  one  of  the  best,  of  Riissb’s 
sovereigns. 
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Goethe  says:  '  | 

I 

They  are  not  shadows  which  produce  a  dream :  { 

I  know  they  are  eternal,  for  they  are." 

The  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  in 
transient  and  abnormal  states,  -derive  a 
startling  interest  from  the  reflection,  that 
under  certain  conditions  these  states  may 
)>ossibly  become  normal  and  permanent. 
At  all  events,  dreams,  insanities,  opium- 
visions,  moments  of  poetic  and  religious  | 
ecstasy,  and  so  forth,  are  revelations  of' 
the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  degrees  of 
lain,  bliss,  and  spiritual  activity,  which 
ite  in  its  ordinary  course  gives  no  con¬ 
ception  of :  and  as  such,  these  exaltations 
and  perturbations  of  the  spirit  have  a  sig¬ 
nificance  which  no  one,  w^  is  not  wholly 
.absorbed  in  secular  interests,  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  disregard.  An  apprehension  of 
this  sigtiilicance  has,  with  some  nations, 
surrounded  the  madman  with  a  divine 
awe ;  and  has  at  all  times,  and  w  ith  all 
people,  produced  a  curiosity  in  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  such  phenomena,  which  the  ri¬ 
dicule  of  a  material  philosophy  has  not 
been  able  to  subdue.  There  are  few  per¬ 
sons  who  have  not  received,  in  dreams,  in 
moments  of  religious  contemplation,  or 
during  some  passing  gust  of  unaccounta¬ 
ble  emotion,  such  revelations  of  what  they 
are  capable  of,  for  good  or  evil,  as,  if  they 
are  W’lse,  will  be  treasured  up  in  their 
memory  as  the  pearls  of  their  ex{)erience. 
But  the  higher  or  deeper  these  revelations 
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are,  the  more  difiicnlt  does  it  become  to 
retain  any  effectual  impression  of  them. 
The  poet  says  of  such  experiences : 

“  What’s  that,  which,  ere  I  asked,  was  gone — 
So  joyful  and  intense  a  spark. 

That,  whilst  o’er  head  the  wonder  shone, 
The  day,  before  but  dull,  grew  dark  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  but  this  I  know, 

That,  had  the  splendor  lived  a  year, 

The  truth  that  I  some  heavenly  show 
Did  sec  could  not  be  now  more  clear. 

This  know  I  too  :  might  mortal  breath 
Express  the  passion  then  inspired, 

Evil  would  die  a  natural  death. 

And  nothing  transient  be  desired ; 

And  error  from  the  world  would  pass, 

And  leave  the  senses  pure  and  strong 
As  sunbeams.  But  the  best,  alas  I 
Has  neither  memory  nor  tongue.” 

Very  nearly  resembling  these,  for  the 
most  part  unaccountable  and  indescriba¬ 
ble  moods  of  the  spirit,  are  the  states  of 
mind  which  arc  sometimes  produced  in 
persons  of  highly  intellectual  and  im¬ 
aginative  constitution,  like  Coleridge  and 
De  Quincey,  by  the  use  of  narcotics.  The 
states  so  produced  seem  generally  to  have 
been  of  a  lower,  and  therefore  more  com¬ 
municable,  nature  than  those  which  arise 
involuntarily ;  and  we  have  several  bril¬ 
liantly  written  records  of  the  “  happiness 
which  may  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and 
carried  in  the  waist-coat-pocket ;  the  por¬ 
table  ecstasies  that  may  ^  had  corkea-up 
in  a  pint  bottle  ;  and  the  peace  of  mind 
that  can  be  sent  down  in  gallons  by  the 
mail-coach.”  The  interest  attaching  to 
these  states,  though  inferior,  is,  however, 
of  the  same  class  and  kind ;  and  no  one 
can  read  the  accounts  of  Coleridge,  De 
Quincey,  Bayard  Taylor,  Dr.  Madden.  Dr. 
Moreau,  M.  Berthault,  and  others,  with¬ 
out  an  increased  sense  of  the  mysteries 
and  capabilities  of  bis  spiritual  bemg. 

The  temperament  which  b  susceptible 
of  exaltation  by  narcotics  into  a  rapturous 
or  vision-beholding  condition,  seems  hap¬ 
pily  to  be  rare  in  northern  climates.  A 
predisposing  warmth  and  activity  of  ima* 
20 
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gination — a  common  quality  with  eastern 
races,  but  a  rare  one  with  us — is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  become 
an  “  opium-eater  ”  to  any  purpose.  The 
ordinary  effect  of  the  more  powerful  nar¬ 
cotics  upon  an  Englishman,  when  they  do 
not  make  him  simply  very  ill,  “  is,”  says 
Dr.  Christison,  in  his  Treatise  on  Poisons^ 
“  merely  to  remove  torpor  and  sluggish¬ 
ness,  and  to  make  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends,  an  active  and  conversable  man.” 
The  reaction  of  narcotics  upon  the  nerves, 
when  largely  used,  is,  however,  so  imme¬ 
diate  and  disagreeable  a  penalty,  that  the 
English  are  in  no  danger  whatever  of  be¬ 
coming  a  nation  of  opium  or  hashish  de¬ 
bauchees;  and  we  feel  no  compunction 
in  placing  before  them  an  account  of  some 
of  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  the 
results  have  been  sufficiently  delightful  to 
constitute  a  temptation  to  one  of  the  most 
ruinous  species  of  debauchery. 

The  statistics  of  narcotics,  and  the 
phenomena  attending  the  use  of  them  in 
the  climates  to  which  they  seem  to  be 
more  particularly  suited,  deserv’e  more 
attention  as  an  element  of  general  know¬ 
ledge  ”  than  thejr  have  received.  Those 
who  would  be  fully  informed  upon  the 
suWect,  will  find  it  very  well  treated  of 
in  Nos.  8  and  9  of  Johnston’s  Chemistry 
of  Common  Life.  The  five  great  nar¬ 
cotics,  which  are  articles  of  national  con¬ 
sumption  in  one  part  of  the  world  or 
another,  are — tobacco,  opium,  hemp,  betel, 
and  coca.  Tobacco  is  the  one  universal 
narcotic ;  the  others  are  consumed  by  the 
human  race  in  the  following  proportions : 
opium,  by  four  hundred  millions ;  hemp, 
(that  is,  hashish,)  by  between  two  and 
three  hundred  millions ;  betel,  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions ;  and  coca  by  ten  millions. 
Besides  these,  Siberia  has  its  narcotic 
fungus ;  the  Polynesian  Islands  their  ava ; 
New-Granada  and  the  Ilimmalayas  their 
thorn-apples ;  the  Florida  Indians  their 
emetic  nolly ;  Northern  Europe  and  Am¬ 
erica  their  ledums  and  sweet  gale,  etc. 
“No  nation  so  ancient,”  says  Johnston, 
“  but^has  had  its  narcotic  soother  from  the 
most  distant  times ;  none  so  remote  or 
isolated,  but  has  found  within  its  own 
borders  a  pmn-allayer  and  narcotic  care- 

dispeller . No  other  crops,  except 

com,  and  perhaps  cotton,  represent  more 
,  commercual  capital,  or  are  the  subjects  of 
a  more  extended  and  unfiuling  traffic, 
and  the  source  of  more  commercial 
wealth.” . 


Besides  the  various  effects  which  are 
common  to  all  the  principal  narcotics, 
each  has  characteristics  of  its  own. 
Hashish  produces  real  catalepsy,  and  e.\- 
aggerates  rather  than  perverts  the  reports 
of  the  senses  as  to  external  objects ;  the 
thorn-apple,  on  the  other  hand,  causes 
truly  spectral  illusions,  and  enables  the 
Indian  to  converse  with  the  spirits  of 
his  ancestors.  The  Siberian  fungus  gives 
insensibility  to  pain  without  interfering 
with  consciousness.  The  common  puff¬ 
ball  stops  all  muscular  action,  but  leaves 
the  j)erceptive  powers  untouched.  Coo- 
culus  indicus  makes  the  body  drunk,  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  mind.  Coca  has  the 
wonderful  power  of  sustaining  muscular 
strength  in  the  absence  of  food,  and  of 
preventing  the  wasting  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body  during  the  greatest  and  most 
prolonged  exertion.  The  effects  of  the 
different  narcotics  are  not  only  peculiar, 
but  often  opposed.  Opium  and  hashish, 
common  in  many  of  their  effects,  are  op¬ 
posite  in  this,  that  the  former  diminishes 
sensibility  to  external  impressions,  whereas 
the  latter  almost  infinitely  increases  it. 
Betel  is  even  an  antidote  to  opium,  as  tea 
is  to  alcohol.  Tobacco  suspends  mental 
activity  ;  opium  and  hashish  increase  it  a 
thousand-fold. 

Psychologically,  opium  and  hashish  are 
by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  narco¬ 
tics  ;  and  of  these  two,  hashish,  though 
the  less  known,  indubitably  bears  the  balm. 
They  have,  however,  many  qualities  in 
common.  We  seem  to  be  reading  of  the 
Eastern  “  hashishins”  in  Lord  Macartney’s 
description  of  the  Japanese  opium-eaters. 
“  They  acquire  an  artificial  courage  ;  and 
when  suffering  from  misfortune  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  they  not  only  stab  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  hate,  but  sally  forth  to  at¬ 
tack  in  like  manner  every  person  they 
meet,  till  self-preservation  renders  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  destroy  them.”  The  term 
“  running  a-muck  ”  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  cry,  “  Amok,  amok !”  meaning 
“  Kill,  kill,”  with  which  they  accompany 
their  fantastic  cnisade.  ,  On  one  occasion 
a  Japanese  was  “running  a-muck”  in 
Batavia,  and  “  had  killed  several  people, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  soldier,  who  ran 
him  through  with  his  pike.  But  such  was 
the  desperation  of  the  infuriated  man,  that 
he  pressed  himself  forward  on  the  pike, 
until  he  got  near  enough  to  stab  his  ad¬ 
versary  with  a  dagger,  when  both  expired 
together.”  While  such  is  not  uncom- 
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monly  the  effect  of  opium,  as  of  hashish, 
in  the  East  and  in  tropical  climates,  the 
ordinary  influenoe  of  both  these  drugs  in 
northern  countries  is  described  by  Do 
Quincey  in  the  contrast  he  draws  between 
the  effects  of  opium  and  alcohol :  “  Wine 
robs  a  man  of  his  self-possession  ;  opium 
greatly  invigorates  it ;  wine  unsettles  and 
clou<ls  the  judgment,  and  gives  a  preter¬ 
natural  brightness  and  a  vivid  exaltation 
to  the  contempts  and  the  admirations,  the 
loves  and  the  hatreds,  of  the  drinker; 
opium,  on  the  contrary,  communicates 
serenity  and  equipoise  to  all  the  faculties, 
active  or  passive ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
temper  and  moral  feelings  in  general,  it 
gives  simply  that  sort  of  vital  warmth 
which  is  approved  by  the  judgment,  and 
which  would  probably  always  accompany 
a  bodily  constitution  of  primeval  or  ante¬ 
diluvian  health.”  Dr.  Madden’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  feelings  under  the  influence  of 
opium  exactly  corresponds  to  the  effect 
of  a  dose  of  hashish  just  iusuflicient  to 
produce  the  fantasia  :  “  My  faculties  ap¬ 
peared  enlarged ;  every  thing  I  looked  at 
seemed  increased  in  volume ;  I  had  no 
longer  the  same  pleasure  when  I  closed 
my  eyes  which  I  had  when  they  were 
oj>en ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  was  only 
external  objects  which  were  acted  on  by 
the  imagination,  and  magnified  into  images 

of  pleasure . In  walking  I  was 

hardly  sensible  of  my  feet  touching  the 
ground ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  slid  along  the 
street,  impelled  by  some  invisible  agent, 
and  that  my  blood  was  composed  of  some 
ethereal  fluid,  which  rendered  my  body 

lighter  than  air . The  most  extra- 

dmary  visions  of  delight  filled  my  brain 
all  night.  In  the  morning  I  rose  pale  and 
dispirited ;  jny  head  ached ;  my  body  was 
so  debilitated,  that  I  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  sofa  all  day.”  When  how¬ 
ever,  hasliish  is  taken  in  large  doses,  it 
produces  effects  more  extraordinary  than 
those  of  any  other  drug  of  its  class  ;  and, 
as  being  the  most  singular  and  the  least 
known  of  the  narcotics,  it  deserves  a 
special  notice. 

The  narcotic  principle  of  hemp  is  very 
imperfectly  developed  in  northern  clim¬ 
ates,  although  the  plant  rivals  wheat  and 
the  potato  in  its  power  of  self-adaptation 
to  almost  every  soil  and  temperature. 
The  narcotic  quality  resides  in  the  sap ;  it 
is  a  resin.  The  odor  of  a  hemp-field,  and 
the  giddiness  and  headache  woich  attack 
persons  remaining  long  in  it,  prove  the 


existence  of  this  resin  in  the  northern 
plant ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  East  that  it 
exists  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  its 
extraction  practicable.  In  India,  Persia, 
and  Egypt,  however,  the  resin  sponta¬ 
neously  exudes  from  all  parts  of  the  herb 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  gathered  by 
the  hand.  In  Central  India,  men  with 
leather  aprons  rush  about  among  the 
hemp-plants,  which  deposit  their  balsam 
upon  tnat  primitive  garment.  This  even 
is  dispensed  with  sometimes,  and  the 
Coolies  receive  the  precious  gum  u|>on 
their  naked  skins.  Tlie  “  churrus”  of 
Herat,  W'hich  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
species  of  the  narcotic,  b  obtained  by 
pressing  the  hemp  in  cloths.  The  resin  is 
not  always  separated  from  its  parent 
plant,  which  is  in  some  places  gathered 
when  in  flower,  dried,  and  sold  in  bun¬ 
dles.  In  this  state  it  is  the  gunjah  of 
Calcutta.  The  larger  leaves  and  seed- 
pods  arc  denominated  bang.  The  tops 
and  tender  shoots,  and  the  pistils  of  the 
flowers,  are  hashish  par  excellence  ;  and 
this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually 
smoked.  Tlie  name  hashish  also  belongs 
to  an  extract  from  the  gunjah,  obtained 
by  boiling  it  with  butter.  The  gunjah — 
that  is  to  say,  the  entire  plant — when 
boiled  in  alcohol,  yields  as  much  as  one 
fifth  of  its  weight  of  pure  resin.  In  the 
East  the  hashish  is  made  up  into  various 
kinds  of  sweetmeats. 

In  one  form  or  another,  hashish  seems 
to  have  been  known  to  Eastern  nations 
from  very  early  times.  The  following  is 
the  passage  of  Herodotus  which  is  alluded 
to  by  most  of  those  who  have  written 
about  the  resin  of  hemp : 

“  They  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  [funeral]  rites,  [of  the  Scyth¬ 
ians]  afterwards  use  the  following  mode  of  pur¬ 
gation.  After  thoroughly  washing  the  head, 
and  then  drying  it,  they  do  thus  with  regard  to 
the  body :  they  place  in  the  ground  three 
stakes  inclining  towards  each  other ;  round 
these  they  bind  pieces  of  wool  as  thickly  as 
possible,  and  finally,  into  the  space  betwixt  the 
stakes  they  throw  red-hot  stones.  They  have 
among  them  a  species  of  hemp  resembling  flax, 

except  that  it  is  both  thicker  and  larger. . 

The  Scythians  take  the  seed  of  this  hemp ;  and 
placing  it  beneath  the  woolen  fleeces, ....  they 
throw  it  upon  the  red-hot  stones,  when  imme¬ 
diately  a  perfumed  vapor  ascends  stronger  than 
from  any  Grecian  stove.  This  to  the  Scythians 
is  in  the  place  of  a  bath ;  and  it  excites  from 
them  cries  of  exultation.” 

Dioscorides  and  Galen  allude  to  certain 
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properties  of  hemp  as  a  pain-allayer.  M. 
Virey  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the 

“  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-bom  Helena,” 

must  have  been  no  other  than  hashish. 
This  drug  seems  always  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Egyptians;  who  of  old 
argued,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
that  Homer  must  have  lived  in  their 
country,  from  his  possession  of  the  secret 
known  to  the  women  of  Egyptian  Thebes. 
Pliny  mentions  hemp  as  adverse  to  virile 
power.  In  the  “Arabian  Nights”  hashish 
18  mentioned  under  the  name  of  beng. 
But  the  chief  historical  interest  of  the 
drug  is  in  connection  with  the  strange 
and  formidable  sect  of  the  Ishmaelites, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  spread 
throughout  and  beyond  the  Mussulman 
world  a  terror  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  By  means  of  this  nar¬ 
cotic,  the  chief  of  the  sect,  the  “  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,”  obtained  over  his  fol¬ 
lowers  an  influence  more  absolute  than 
has  ever,  before  or  since,  been  possessed 
by  one  man  over  others.  Henry  Count 
oi'  Champagne  visited  the  leader  of  the 
sect,  who  took  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  tower,  on  the  battlements  oi  which 
were  stationed  men  in  white  robes.  “  I 
doubt,”  said  the  Old  Man,  “  whether  you 
have  any  subjects  so  obedient  as  mine 
and,  making  a  sig^  to  two  of  the  sentinels 
upon  the  tower,  they  precipitated  them¬ 
selves  from  it,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces. 
Summoned  by  the  envoy  of  a  powerful 
enemy  to  submit,  the  sheik  called  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  order^  him  to  kill  himself, 
wliich  he  forthwith  did.  “Tell  your 
master,”  said  the  Ishmaelite,  “  that  I  have 
sixty  thousand  men  who  would  do  the 
same.”  Marco  Polo’s  romantic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  account  of  the  discipline  by 
which  this  terrible  sect  of  the  “Ajssassins” 
was  created  and  maintained  seems  to  be 
true  in  its  main  features : 

“  You  shall  hear  all  about  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  as  I  Maroo  Polo  heard  related  by 
many  persons.  He  was  called  in  their  language 
Alat^in ;  and  had  caused  to  be  formed  in  a  vd- 
loy  between  two  mountains  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  garden  that  ever  was  seen. 
There  grew  all  me  finest  fimits  in  the  world ; 
and  it  was  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful 
houses  and  palaces,  the  interior  being  richly 
gilded,  and  furnish^  with  finely  colored  pic¬ 
tures  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  the  most  striking 
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objects.  It  contained  several  conduits,  through 
which  fiowed  water,  wine,  honey,  and  milk. 
Here  were  ladies  and  damsels,  unequaled  in 
beauty  and  the  skill  with  which  they  sang  and 
played  on  instruments  of  every  description. 
Now  the  Old  Man  made  his  people  believe  that 
this  nrden  was  Paradise ;  and  he  formed  it 
there  because  Mohammed  had  given  the  Sara¬ 
cens  to  believe  that  those  who  went  into  that 
place  would  meet  great  numbers  of  beautiful 
women,  and  find  rivers  of  water,  wine,  milk, 
and  honey :  hence  the  visitors  were  led  to  think 
that  this  was  really  Paradise.  Into  this  garden 
he  admitted  no  man,  except  tliose  whom  he 
wished  to  make  assassins.  The  entry  to  the 
spot  was  commanded  by  a  castle  so  strong,  that 
he  did  not  fear  any  power  in  the  world  He 
kept  in  his  court  all  the  youths  of  the  country 
between  twelve  and  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and 
when  he  thought  proper,  selected  a  number 
who  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  description 
of  Paradise.  He  gave  them  a  beverage  which 
threw  them  into  a  deep  sleep,  then  carried 
them  into  the  garden  and  made  them  be  awak¬ 
ened.  When  any  one  of  them  opened  his  eyes, 
saw  this  delightful  spot,  and  heard  the  delicious 
music  and  songs,  he  really  believed  himself  in 
the  state  of  blessedness.  When  again,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  asleep,  he  was  brought  out  into 
the  castle;  when  he  awoke  in  great  wonder, 
and  felt  deep  regret  at  having  left  that  delight¬ 
ful  abode.  He  then  went  humbly  to  the  Old 
Man,  worshiping  him  as  a  prophet  ....  The 
chief  then  nam^  to  him  a  great  lord  whom  he 
wished  him  to  kill  The  youth  cheerfully 
obeyed ;  and  if  in  the  act  he  was  taken  and  put 
to  death,  he  suffered  with  exultation,  believing 

that  he  was  to  go  into  the  liappy  place . 

Thus  scarcely  any  one  could  escape  being  slain, 
when  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  desired  it” 

Marco  Polo’s  account  is  corroborated 
by  Arabian  writers;  and  the  historian 
Von  Hanmer  does  not  dispute  its  proba¬ 
ble  veracity.  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  has  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  word  “  assassin”  is  a 
corruption  of  hashishin^  and  has  provided 
us  with  much  curious  information  on  the 
subject  of  hashish.  The  follouring  ac- 
-count  of  the  discovery  of  the  herb — or 
rather  one  of  its  discoveries,  for  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancients — 
is  taken  by  M.  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  from 
the  Arabic : 

“  In  the  year  658  [of  the  Hegira]  I  asked  the 
Sheik  Djafar  Schirazi,  the  son  of  Mohammed, 
and  monk  of  the  order  of  Haider,  how  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  drug  came  to  be  discovered ;  and 
how,  after  being  confined  to  the  Fakirs,  ite  use 
became  ^neral.  This  was  his  answer :  ‘Haider, 
the  chief  of  all  the  sheiks,  practiced  many  exer¬ 
cises  of  devotion  and  mortification.  He  took 
but  little  nourishment,  carried  his  detachment 
from  every  thing  belonging  to  the  world  to  a 
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surprising  extreme,  and  was  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  piety . He  himself  lived  alone  in 

a  comer  of  his  convent,  and  there  passed  more 
than  ten  years  without  going  out  or  seeing  any 
one  but  myself  One  very  hot  day  the  sheik 
went  out  alone  into  the  country ;  and  when  he 
returned,  we  remarked  an  air  of  joy  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  on  his  countenance  very  different  from 
its  usual  appearance.  He  allowed  his  Fakir 
companions  to  visit  him,  and  began  conversing 
with  them.  When  we  saw  the  sheik  thus  hu¬ 
manized  ....  we  asked  him  the  cause  of  so 
surprising  a  circumstance.  ....  He  replied : 

.  .  .  .  “  I  noticed  that  every  plant  was  in  a  state 
of  perfect  calm,  without  experiencing  the  least 
agitation,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  heat,  and 
the  absence  of  the  slightest  breath  of  wind ; 
but,  passing  by  a  certain  plant,  I  observed  that 
it  waved  mcefully  with  a  gentle  swaying,  as  if 
inebriated  by  the  fumes  of  wine.  I  began 
plucking  the  leaves  of  this  plant  and  eating 
them ;  and  they  have  produced  in  me  the  gayety 
you  have  noticed.”  ’  ” 

The  poet  Mohammed  Dimnschki,  the 
son  of  All,  also  attributes  the  discovery 
to  the  Sheik  Haider,  in  an  ode  of  which 
these  are  specimen  passages : 

“Leave  wine,  and  take  instead  the  cup  of 
Haider,  which  exhales  the  smell  of  amber. 
Never  ha.s  wine  evoked  the  delight  which  is 
produced  by  this  beneticent  cup :  close  your 
cars,  then,  to  the  madman  who  would  dissuade 
you  from  the  draught  ....  Never  has  the 
priest  of  a  Christian  sacrifice  mingled  the  juice 
of  it  in  his  profane  goblet” 

Another  poet,  Ahmed  llalebi,  likewise 
attributes  tne  discovery  to  Haider  ;  and 
celebrates  particularly  one  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  for  wdiich  the  herb  is  famous  in  the 
East,  in  verses  which  M.  S.  de  Sacy  thus 
renders  into  French : 

“  Telle  jeune  bcauto  a  la  taille  I4g^re,  que 
j'avais  toujours  vuc  pretc  k  prendre  la  fuite, 
dont  jamais  Ic  visage  ne  s’etait  offert  a  mes  re¬ 
gards  qu’avec  les  traits  iarouches  d’une  fiertd 
cruelle. 

“  Je  I’ai  rencontree  un  jour  avec  un  visage 
riant,  unc  humeur  douce  et  facile,  et  toutes  les 
gr&ccs  d'une  societe  pleine  de  douceur  et  de 
charmes. 

“ . Je  lui  ai  t6moign4  ma  re¬ 

connaissance  de  ce  qu’a  tant  de  rebuts  avait 
enfin  succede  un  accueil  favorable. 

“Tu  n’en  es  pas  redevable,  m’a-t-elle  repondu, 
au  caractere  que  j’ai  re9u  de  la  nature.  Rends 
gr&ccs  &  celui  qui  t’a  concilie  mes  faveurs,  au 
vin  de  I'indigent : 

“  C’est  le  haschischa,  I’herbe  de  la  joie  .  .  . 

“  Veux-tu  te  rendre  maitre  &  la  chassc  d’une 
jeune  et  timide  gazelle  V  aie  soin  qu’elle  paisse 
le  feuillage  du  chauvre.” 


As  a  set-off  against  the  praises  of  ha¬ 
shish  by  the  Arabic  poets,  let  us  hear 
what  an  Arabic  physician  says  :  “  Let  us 
turn  aside  from  the  erroneous  paths  of 
men.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  injurious  to  the  human  constitution 
than  this  herb.”  Alaeddin,  son  of  Nelis, 
also  bears  witness :  “  I  have  had  ample 
experience  ;  and  I  have  seen  that  the  use 
of  this  drug  produces  low  inclinations, 
and  debases  the  soul.  The  faculties  of 
tliose  who  take  it  are  degraded  more  and 
more ;  so  that  at  last,  so  to  say,  they 
have  none  of  the  attributes  of  humanity 
left.”  Makrizi  (translated  by  M.  de  Sacy) 
tells  us,  that  for  a  long  period  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  disgraceful  to  eat  ha.shi8h ;  and 
that  laws  were  made  against  the  use  of  it, 
one  of  which  was,  that  the  offender  should 
have  all  Ifts  teeth  extracted.  “  But  at  last, 
in  the  year  815,  this  cursed  drug  began 
to  bo  publicly  used,  .  .  .  and  the  most  re¬ 
fined  persons  were  not  ashamed  of  mak¬ 
ing  presents  of  it  to  one  another.  Tlie 
consequence  was,  that  vilencss  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  manners  became  general;  shame 
and  modesty  vanished  from  among  men  ; 
they  leamea  to  boast  of  their  vices ;  and 
nothing  of  manhood  remained  but  the 
form.” 

Let  us  now  set  before  our  readers  such 
authentic  personal  experiences  as  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  from  books  and  other¬ 
wise.  These  accounts  of  the  “  pleasures 
of  hashish”  caiTy  their  antidote  with 
them  ;  and  few,  we  imagine,  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  become  “  assassins  ”  under  pen¬ 
alties  so  unpleasant  as  we  shall  set  before 
them. 

M.  Moreau,  who  has  gone  more  fully 
into  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  hashish 
upon  the  human  system  than  any  other 
writer,  concludes  that  there  is  not  only 
an  analogy,  but  an  identity,  between  the 
mental  conditions  of  insanity  and  fanta¬ 
sia  produced  by  this  narcotic.  Even  the 
general  exhilaration,  which  is  the  result 
of  a  moderate  dose  of  hashish,  closely 
resembles  that  which  is  very  frequently 
the  precursor  of  a  paroxysm  of  madncs.s. 
This  exhilaration  is  thus  described  by  M. 
Moreau ; 

“  It  is  real  happiness  which  is  produced  by 
hashish  ;  an  enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by 
no  means  sensual,  as  might  be  imagined.  .  .  . 
For  the  hashish-eater  is  happy,  not  like  the 
gourmand,  or  the  famished  man  when  satisfying 
his  appetite,  or  the  voluptuary  in  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  desires;  but  like  one  who  hears 
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news  that  fill  him  with  joy,  or  like  the  miser 
counting  his  stores,  or  the  successful  gambler 
or  the  ambitious  man  in  the  moment  of  attain¬ 
ment” 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  : 

“  We  become  the  sport  of  impressions  of  every 
kind.  The  course  of  our  ideas  may  be  broken 
by  the  slightest  cause.  We  are  turned,  so  to 
sj)eak,  by  every  wind.  By  a  word  or  a  gesture, 
oar  thoughts  may  be  successively  directed  to  a 
multitude  of  difiercnt  subjects  with  a  rapidity 
and  lucidity  truly  marvelous.  The  mind  b^ 
comes  possessed  with  a  feeling  of  pride  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  exaltation  of  its  faculties.  Those 
who  make  use  of  hashish  in  the  East,  when  they 
wish  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  fantatia, 
withdraw  themselves  carefully  from  every  thing 
that  could  give  a  melancholy  directi<^  to  their 
delirium.  They  take  all  the  means  which  the 
dissolute  manners  of  the  East  place  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  ;  .  .  .  and  they  find  themselves  almost 
transported  to  the  Paradise  of  the  Prophet” 

Under  the  influence  of  hashish  M. 


!  fled,  that  he  became  able  to  distinguish 
the  pait  taken  by  each  instrument  in  the 
■  band  as  well  as  the  best  leader  of  an  or¬ 
chestra  could  have  done.  He  experienced, 
j  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  materialization  of  ideas,  which  seems 
[  to  be  one  of  the  most  constant  effects  of 
'  the  drug  when  taken  in  lar^e  quantities. 
The  elements  of  the  harmonics  heard  by 
him  assumed  the  form  of  ribbons  of  a 
thousand  changing  colors,  intertwisting, 
waving,  and  knotting  themselves  in  a 
manner  apparently  the  most  capricious : 

!  “  untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie  the 
hidden  soul  of  harmony,”  says  Milton ; 
and  what  occurs  to  the  poet  as  the  best 
fifjure  under  which  to  re2)resent  his  idea, 
j  with  the  haliish-eater  assumes  reality. 
The  experience  of  Theodore  Gaultier,  the 
artist,  when  under  the  effects  of  hashish, 
was  curiously  the  converse  of  that  of  M. 
Berthault.  Colors  to  him  represented 
themselves  as  soimds  which  produced  very 
sensible  vibrations  and  undulations  of  the 
air.  M.  Berthault’s  hallucination  of  the 


Moreau  has  frequently  found  distance  !  ribbons  after  a  while  changed  ;  but  only 
immensely  exaggerated,  every  thing  ap-  to  become  more  material  and  tangible, 
pearing  to  the  eye  as  it  does  through  the  Each  note  became  a  flower ;  and  there 
wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass.  Such  are  |  were  as  many  different  kinds  of  flowers  as 
frequently  the  illusions  of  true  insanity.  I  notes ;  and  these  formed  wreaths  and 
But  in  nothing  are  the  hashish-visions  and  garlands,  in  which  the  harmony  of  the 
lunacy^  BO  curiously  identified  as  in  the  i  colors  represented  that  of  the  sounds, 
consciousness  and  partial  power  of  will  The  flowers  soon  gave  place  to  precious 
which  commonly  characterizes  both.  For  stones  of  various  kinds ;  which  rose  in 
a  time  the  power  of  hashish  may  be  yield-  fountains,  fell  again  in  cascades,  and 
ed  to  or  not,  at  the  choice  of  the  will ;  I  streamed  away  in  all  directions.  The 
and  it  is  only  in  extreme  intoxication  that  !  next  phase  of  the  vision  will  at  once  sug- 
the  visions  are  wholly  uncontrollable,  gest  Coleridge’s  Kubla  Khan,  which,  our 
“  The  marked  correspondence,”  says  a  readers  will  remember,  was  written  under 
writer  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medi-  a  similar  inspiration.  The  band  began  to 
eal  Review,  “  between  the  phenomena  of  I  play  a  waltz :  with  the  change  of  the 
insanity  and  those  which  are  induced  by  |  measure  the  vision  entirely  changed  ;  M. 
the  introduction  of  such  substances  into  Berthault  found  himself  in  a  multitude  of 
the  blood,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  saloons  gorgeously  decorated  and  illumi- 
at  tempt  to  arrive  at  the  true  pathology  nated.  All  these  apartments  merged  into 
of  the  former  condition,  or  to  bring  it  one,  surmounted  by  an  enormous  dome, 
within  the  domain  of  the  therapeutic  art.”  which  was  built  or  colored  crystals,  and 
M.  Berthault,  in  his  Thesis  for  the  Doc-  supported  by  a  thousand  columns.  This 
for’s  Degree,  gives  the  best  summary  of  dome  dissolved,  and  beyond  its  vanishing 
the  physical  and  psychical  effects  of  has-  walls  appeared  another  far  more  glorious, 
hish  which  we  have  met  with ;  he  also  This  gave  way  to  a  third,  more  splendid 
adds  some  interesting  experiences  of  his  still ;  and  this  again  to  a  congeries  of 
own  as  to  the  fantasia.  One  day  he  had  domes  one  upon  the  other,  and  each  more 
swallowed  a  large  dose  ;  and  while  under  gorgeous  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
the  effect  of  it,  the  band  of  a  regiment  of  At  the  same  time  there  appeared  the 
dragoons  suddenly  began  to  play  beneath  vision  of  an  innumerable  assemblage  exe- 
his  windows.  Never,  be  tells  us,  had  he  cuting  a  frantic  waltz,  and  rolling  itself 
known  what  music  was  till  then.  His  |  like  a  serpent  from  hall  to  hall, 
perceptive  powers  were  so  much  intensi-  \  From  a  great  number  of  ex{)eriments 
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made  on  himself  and  others,  M.  Berthault 
concludes  that  the  most  constant  effect  of 
hashish  is  a  ^re.at  exaggeration  of  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses  or  the  emotions 
of  the  mind,  whatever  these  may  he  at  the 
time.  Sorrow,  according  to  his  exper¬ 
ience,  is  not  dis8ip.ated  by  hashish,  as  its 
ejistern  panegyrists  say,  but  intensified. 
The  slightest  feeling  of  personal  irritation 
or  resentment  becomes  a  deadly  revenge ; 
the  gentlest  affection  is  transformed  to 
the  most  passionate  love ;  ordinary  fear 
is  changed  into  overwhelming  terror ; 
eoiirnge  to  headlong  rashness,  and  so  forth. 
Of  all  means  of  illustrating  the  powers  of 
liashish,  there  is  nothing,  he  says,  like 
music.  He  professes  to  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  persons  carried  through  the 
most  opposite  conditions  of  mind,  in  a 
sjace  or  time  incredibly  short,  by  varia¬ 
tions  of  music  played  to  them  during 
their  hallucination.  He  further  remarks, 
that  persons  in  this  condition  can  be  guid¬ 
ed  in  their  visions  by  a  looker-on ;  a  con¬ 
dition  reminding  us  strongly  of  that 
strange  state  of  mind  produced  by  the 
manipulations  of  the  “electro-biologist.” 
With  the  following  curious  extract  we 
take  our  leave  of  M.  Berthault : 

“  Plusieurs  de  mes  amis  m’ont  raconte  que  | 
(Ians  les  Dombes  a  I’epoquo  ou  Ton  recolto  le  j 
chanvre,  (hemp,)  les  femmes  chargees  de  cette 
besogne  entrent  parfois  dans  les  acces  de  fureur, 
nttaquent  les  passants,  et,  scmblables  a  des 
bacchantes,  se  iivrent  a  des  debauches ;  .  .  .  . 
elles  emploient,  dit-on,  la  violence  contre  ceux 
(|iii  voudraient  les  resister ;  on  les  a  meme  vues  | 
])nrfois  se  livrer  k  des  actes  d'une  barbaric  et ; 
d'une  cruaute  digne  des  temps  anciens.” 

Tlie  following  account  we  give  from  a 
private  source.  The  friend  who  sends  it 
to  us  is  a  man  of  highly  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment  : 

“  My  experience  of  the  effects  of  hashish  is 
as  follows.  I  have  taken  it  six  or  seven  times 
in  the  solid  form,  as  pills,  and  about  as  many 
times  as  alcoholic  extract  The  latter  seems  to 
iict  more  powerfully  than  the  former,  the  quan¬ 
tities  being  alike.  Five  drops  of  the  alcoholic 
extract,  tidien  on  a  lump  of  sugar  after  te^ 
prmluce  a  very  appreciable  and  agreeable  exhil¬ 
aration,  resembling,  more  than  any  thing  else  I 
know,  the  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  first 
real  spring  day  in  the  year.  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  seems  to  be  increased,  the  beats  of 
the  heart  become  perceptible,  and  a  peculiarly 
genial  condition  of  moral  and  physicid  being  is 
induced,  which  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  im¬ 
proved  state  of  feeling  that  arises  from  the  sea¬ 


sonable  use  of  wine,  tea,  or  coffee.  I  have 
taken  five  or  ten  drops  every  evening  for  several 
days,  without  any  apparent  reaction  upon  the 
nervous  system.  A  dose  of  fifteen  drop>s  in¬ 
creased  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  so  as  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  restlessness ; 
though,  taken  five  or  six  hours  before  going  to 
bed,  it  kept  me  awake  half  the  night,  and  when 
I  went  to  sleep  caused  a  succession  of  very  vivid 
and  distressing  dreams.  The  following  day  my 
nerves  were  sensibly  the  worse;  any  sudden 
noise  or  movement  startled  and  annoyed  me, 
and  I  felt  hlate  and  indisposed  to  exertion, 
mental  or  bodily.  A  similar  dose  on  another 
occasion  produced  similar  effects.  I  have  twice 
tried  to  produce  the  fantaeia  by  taking  large 
doses,  but  have  failed  each  time ;  and  the  effects 
upon  my  nerves  have  been  so  evidently  inju¬ 
rious,  that  I  have  not  thought  it  prudent  to 
repeat  the  e.xperimcnt  with  a  larger  quantity. 
On  one  occasion  I  swallowed  five  hashish-pills 
(each  an  ordinary  dose  ;)  and  went  straight  to 
bed,  in  order  to  avoid  betraying  the  effects, 
which  I  expected  would  follow,  to  others.  I 
experienced  no  exaltation  or  derangement  of 
mind  whatever,  but  found  that  my  senses  were 
rendered  .extraordinarily  acute.  The  ticking  of 
my  watch  sounded  louder  than  that  of  a  kitchen- 
clock  ;  and  the  slight  noises  one  hears  at  night, 
from  changes  of  temperature  in  the  timbers  of 
the  house,  etc.,  were  quite  startling.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  hashish-visions  I  exper¬ 
ienced  was  on  looking  at  the  picture  of  a  lady, 
which  hung  near  me ;  the  countenance,  to  the 
best  of  my  frculty  of  seeing,  really  did  smile 
and  laugh  and  vary  its  expression  from  moment 
to  moment,  and  the  figure  became  rounded  and 
living  and  seemed  to  stir  in  its  frame ;  and  now 
and  then  the  lace,  which  was  a  very  beautiful 
one,  assumed  a  ghastly  or  ludicrous  expression. 
After  a  while  I  put  the  light  out,  and  tried  to 
get  to  sleep ;  but  could  not,  on  account,  as  it 
seemed,  of  the  strong  palpitations  of  my  heart. 
I  had  no  true  sleep  the  whole  night ;  but  only 
a  condition  of  doze,  disturbed  by  unpleasant 
and  half-conscious  dreams.  The  next  day,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  after  that,  my  nerves  were 
miserably  unstrung.  I  was  incapable  of  think¬ 
ing  two  consecutive  thoughts ;  I  was  quite  un¬ 
touched  ,  by  ordinary  causes  of  interest  and 
pleasure ;  my  temper  was  irritable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  altogether  I  felt  as  I  had  felt  only 
once  before,  when  several  weeks  of  severe  ill¬ 
ness  had  prostrated  my  mental  and  physical 
strength,  and  left  my  nerves  relaxed  and  incap¬ 
able  of  any  but  disagreeable  impressions.  On 
another  occasion  I  took  a  still  larger  dose,  that 
is,  sixty  drops  of  the  alcholic  extract;*  but 
still  failed  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  hashish.  I  ex¬ 
perienced,  indeed,  something  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  exaggeration  of  the  idea  of  time  which 
most  hashish-eaters  have  described:  actions 
and  movements  which  could  not  have  occupied 
seconds,  seemed  to  occupy  minutes ;  but  besides 
this,  nothing  wonderful  happened.  The  subse¬ 
quent  nervoas  effect — I  can  not  call  it  reaction, 
when  there  had  been  so  little  action — was  as 
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unpleasant  as  before;  and  I  can  thoroughly 
comprehend  how  a  course  of  hashish-eating 
must  end  in  the  degrading  deterioration  of  the 
raeqtal  and  moral  character  described  by  eastern 
travelers  and  others.  The  following  day,  in 
the  presence  of  a  very  slight  danger — one  which 
would  not  hare  in  the  least  degree  affected  me 
at  another  time — I  felt  cowed,  incapable,  and 
terrihed.  I  have  resolved  not  to  repeat  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  has  twice  proved  so  disagree¬ 
able.  As  to  the  very  small  doses,  they  seem  to 
he  harmless  and  agreeable  in  their  effect,  un¬ 
der  one  condition,  that  while  their  action  lasts, 
the  mind  and  body  remain  inactive.  Any 
exertion  of  thought,  even  so  much  as  in  writing 
a  letter,  destroys  the  agreeable  effect,  and  j 
changes  it  to  a  feeling  of  impatience  and  fever¬ 
ishness.”  ^ 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  lias  placed  on  re¬ 
cord  the  results  of  two  ex|>eriment8  on  the 
effects  of  hashish.  The  first  was  w'hile  he 
was  in  a  boat  upon  the  Nile.  He  took 
the  narcotic  in  a  mild  form  and  moderate 
quantity,  and  describes  bis  sensations  as 
being  “  physically,  of  exquisite  lightness 
and  airiness ;  mentally,  of  a  wonderfully 
keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  the 
most  simple  and  familiar  objects.”  While 
the  fit  lasted,  he  was  perfectly  able  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  reflect  upon  his  feeling.  “  I 
noted  with  careful  attention  the  fine  sen¬ 
sations  which  spread  through  the  whole 
tissue  of  my  nervous  fiber,  each  thrill  help¬ 
ing  to  divest  my  frame  of  its  earthly  and 
material  nature,  until  my  substance  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  no  grosser  than  the  vapors 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  objects  by  which 
I  was  surrounded  assumed  a  strange  and 
whimsical  expression.  My  pipe,  the  oars 
which  my  boatmen  plied,  the  turban  •worn 
by  the  captmn,  the  water-jars  and  culinary 
implements,  became  in  themselves  so  in¬ 
expressibly  absurd  and  comical,  that  I 
was  provoked  into  a  long  fit  of  laughter. 
The  hallucination  died  away  as  gradually 
as  it  came,  leaving  me  overcome  with  a 
soft  and  pleasant  drowsiness,  from  which 
I  sank  into  a  deep  refreshing  sleep.”  This 
exiMiriment,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  tells  us, 
only  excited  his  curiosity,  and  prompted 
him  for  once  to  throw  himself  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  lieing 
at  Damascus  with  an  English  gentleman 
and  his  wife  and  a  brother  American,  he 
determined  upon  a  repetition  of  the  nar¬ 
cotic  dose  in  an  intenser  form ;  and  the 
two  other  gentlemen  of  the  party  agreed 
to  join  him  in  the  trial.  A  dragoman,  on 
being  commissioned  to  procure  the  drug, 
demanded,  in  the  lingua  franoa  of  the 


East,  whether  he  should  purchase  hashish 
'"'■per  ridere,  o  per  dormireP  “  Oh !  per 
ridere,  of  course,”  was  the  answer.  It 
seems  that  it  is  the  custom  with  the  Syrians 
“  to  take  a  small  portion  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  evening  meal,  as  it  is  thus  diffused 
through  the  stomach,  and  acts  more  gra¬ 
dually,  as  well  as  more  gently,  upon  the 
^stem.  The  Englishman  objectea  to  Mr. 
Taylor’s  proposal  to  take  it,  following  the 
Syrian  example,  at  dinner ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  be  in  the  evening, 
M’hen  the  parties  under  its  influence  might 
be  more  in  private,  and  retire,  if  th^ey 
pleased,  to  their  separate  apartments. 
N'ot  knowing  the  proper  quantity  to  take, 
and  finding  that  a  teaspoonful  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  had  no  immediate  effect,  an  addi¬ 
tional  dose  was  swallowed  by  each  of  the 
three,  and  its  effect  hastened  by  a  cup  of 
hot  tea.  It  appeared  afterwards,  that 
they  had  taken  at  least  six  times  the  proper 
quantity.  We  have  to  thank  this  accident 
for  by  very  much  the  most  curious  and 
amusing  account  we  have  read  of  the 
effects  of  this  extraordinary  drug : 

“  I  was  seated  alone  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  talking  with  my  friends  who  were 
lounging  upon  a  80&  placed  in  a  sort  of  alcove 
at  the  further  end,  when  the  same  fine  nervous 
thrill  of  which  I  have  spoken  suddenly  shot 
through  me.  But  this  time  it  was  accompanie<l 
by  a  burning  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
and  instead  of  growing  upon  me  with  the  gradual 
pace  of  healthy  slumber,  and  resolving  me,  as 
before,  into  air,  it  came  with  the  intensity  of  a 
pang,  and  shot  throbbing  along  the  nerves  to  the 
extremities  of  my  body.  The  sense  of  limitation, 
of  the  confinement  of  our  senses  within  the 
bounds  01  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  instantly 
fell  away.  The  walls  of  my  frame  were  burst 
outward  and  tumbled  into  ruin ;  and,  without 
thinking  what  form  I  wore — Closing  sight  even 
of  all  idea  of  form — I  felt  that  I  existed  through¬ 
out  a  vast  extent  of  space.  The  blood  pulsed 
from  my  heart,  sped  through  uncounted  leagues 
before  it  reached  my  extremities ;  the  air  drawn 
I  into  my  lungs  expanded  into  seas  of  limpid  ether 
and  the  arch  of  my  skull  was  breadcr  than  the 
vault  of  heaven.  Within  the  concave  that  hold 
my  brain  were  the  fathomless  deeps  of  blue ; 
clouds  floated  there,  and  the  winds  of  heaven 
rolled  them  together,  and  there  shone  the  sun. 
It  was  —  though  I  thought  not  of  that  at  the 
time — like  a  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  omni¬ 
presence.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  sen¬ 
sation,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  it  mastered 
me.  In  the  state  of  mental  exaltation  in  which 
<  I  was  then  plunged,  all  sensations  as  they  rose 
I  suggested  more  or  less  coherent  images.  They 
I  presented  themselves  to  me  in  a  double  form  : 

I  one  physical,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent 
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tangible ;  the  other  spiritual,  and  rcrealing  it¬ 
self  in  a  succession  of  splendid  metaphors.  The 
physical  feeling  of  extended  being  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  image  of  an  exploding  meteor, 
not  subsiding  into  darkness,  but  continuing  to 
shoot  from  its  center  or  nucleus — which  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  burning  spot  at  the  pit  of  iny 
stomach  —  incessant  adumbrations  (?)  of  light, 
that  Anally  lost  themselves  in  the  inAnity  of 

space . My  curiosity  was  now  in  a  way 

of  being  satisAed  ;  the  spirit  (demon  shall  I  not 
rather  say  ?)  of  hashish  had  entire  possession 
me.  I  was  cast  upon  this  Aood  of  his  illusions, 
and  drifted  helplessly  whithersoever  the^  might 
choose  to  bear  me.  The  thrills  which  ran 
through  my  nervous  system  became  more  rapid 
and  Aerce,  accompanied  by  sensations  that 
steeped  my  whole  being  in  unutterable  rapture. 

I  was  encompassed  by  a  sea  of  light,  through 
which  played  the  ^re  harmonious  colors  that 
are  bom  of  light  While  endeavoring,  in  broken 
expressions,  to  describe  my  feelings  to  my 
friends,  who  sat  looking  upon  me  incredulously, 
not  yet  having  been  affected  by  the  drug,  I  sud¬ 
denly  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  great  py¬ 
ramid  of  Cheops.  The  tapering  courses  of  yel¬ 
low  limestone  gleamed  like  gold  in  the  sun  ; 
and  the  pile  rose  so  high,  that  it  seemed  to  lean 
for  support  upon  the  blue  arch  of  the  sky.  I 
wished  to  ascend  it ;  and  the  wish  alone  placed 

me  immediately  upon  its  apex . I  cast 

my  eyes  downwajxl,  and  to  my  astonishment 
saw  that  it  was  built,  not  of  limestone  but  of 

huge  square  plugs  of  Cavendish  tobacco . 

I  writhed  in  my  chair  in  an  agony  of  laughter, 
which  was  only  relieved  by  the  vision  melting 
away  like  a  dissolving  view ;  till  another  and 

more  wonderful  vision  arose . I  despair 

of  representing  its  exceeding  glory.  I  was 
moving  over  the  desert,  not  upon  toe  rocking 
dromedaiT,  but  seated  in  a  barque  made  of 
mother-o^pearl,  and  studded  with  jewels  of  sur¬ 
passing  lustre.  The  sand  was  of  grains  of 
gold ;  the  air  was  radiant,  though  no  sun  was 
to  be  seen ;  I  inhaled  the  most  delicious  per¬ 
fumes  ;  and  harmonies,  such  as  Beethoven  may 
liave  heard  in  dreams,  but  never  wrote,  Aoated 
around  me.  The  atmosphere  itself  was  light, 
odor,  music  ;  and  each  and  all  sublimated  be¬ 
yond  any  thing  the  sober  senses  are  capable  of 
receiving.  Before  me,  for  a  thousand  leagues, 

as  it  seemed,  stretched  a  vista  of  rainbows . 

By  thousand  and  tens  of  thousands  they  Aew 
past  me,  as  my  dazzling  barge  sped  down  the 

magniAcent  arcade . I  reveled  in  a  sensuous 

elysium,  which  was  perfect,  because  no  sense  was 
left  ungratiAcd.  But  beyond  all,  my  mind  was 
Ailed  with  a  boundless  feeling  of  triumph.  My 
journey  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  ....  victor¬ 
ious  over  the  grandest  as  well  as  the  subtlest 
forces  of  nature.  The  spirits  of  light,  color,  odor, 
sound,  and  motion  were  my  slaves ;  and  I  was 

master  of  the  universe . Those  Aner  senses, 

which  occupy  a  middle  ground  between  our  ani¬ 
mal  and  intellectual  appetites,  were  suddenly 
developed  to  a  pitch  beyond  what  I  had  ever 
dreamed,  and  gratiAed  to  the  Aillest  extent  of 


their  preternatural  capacity.  Mohammed’s  para¬ 
dise  . would  have  been  a  poor  and  mean 

terminus  for  my  arcade  of  rainbows.  Yet  in  the 
character  of  this  paradise,  in  the  gorgeous  fancies 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  the  glow  and  luxury 
of  all  oriental  poetry,  I  now  recognize  more  or 
less  of  the  agency  of  hashish.  The  fullness  of  my 
rapture  expand^  the  sense  of  time  ;  and  though 
the  whole  vision  was  probably  not  more  than  Avc 
minutes  in  passing,  years  seemed  to  have  elap¬ 
sed.” 

Hashish-eaters  agree  in  this  curious  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  idea 
of  time.  M.  Moreau,  an  habitual  swal¬ 
lower  of  this  narcotic,  states  that  one  even¬ 
ing,  in  traversing  the  na-ssage  of  the  Opera 
under  its  influence,  the  time  occupied  in 
taking  a  few  steps  seemed  to  be  hours, 
and  the  passage  interminable.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  visions : 

“  By  and  by  the  rainbows,  the  barque,  etc., 
vanished ;  and,  still  bathed  in  light  and  perfume, 

I  found  myself  in  a  land  of  green  and  flowery 
lawns.  ....  The  people  who  came  from  the 
hills,  with  brilliant  garments  that  shone  in  the 
sun,  besought  me  to  give  them  the  blessing  of 
water.  Their  hands  were  full  of  branches  of  the 
coral-honeysuckle,  in  bloom.  These  I  took ;  and 
breaking  off  the  flowers  one  by  one  set  them  in 
the  earth.  The  slender  trumpet-like  tubes  im-  v 
mediately  became  shafts  of  masonry  ;  the  lip  of 
the  flower  changed  into  a  circular  mouth  of  rose- 
colored  marble ;  and  the  people  lowered  their 
itchers,  and  drew  them  up  again.  Ailed  to  the 
rim  and  dripping  with  honey.” 

Strange  to  say,  all  the  time  these  visions 
were  going  on,  Mr.  Taylor  was  perfectly 
conscious  that  he  was  seated  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  of  Antonio’s  hotel  in  Damascus,  and 
that  his  dreams  were  all  simply  the  result 
of  having  taken  hashish. 

“Metaphysicians,”  he  remarks,  “say  that  the 
mind  is  incapable  of  performing  two  operations 
at  the  same  time,  and  may  attempt  to  explain 
this  phenomenon  by  supposing  a  rapid  and  in¬ 
cessant  vibration  of  the  perceptions  between  the 
two  states.  This  explanation,  however,  is  not 
satisfactory  to  me ;  for  not  more  clearly  does  a 
skillful  musician  with  the  same  breath  blow 
two  distinct  musical  notes  from  a  bugle  than  I 
was  conscious  of  two  distinct  conditions  of  being 
in  the  same  moment  Yet  singular  as  it  may 
seem,  neither  conflicted  with  the  other.  My 
enjoyment  of  the  visions  was  complete  and  ab¬ 
solute,  and  undisturbed  by  the  frintest  doubt  of 
their  reality  ;  while,  in  some  other  chamber  of 
my  brain.  Reason  sat  coolly  watching  them, 
and  heaping  the  liveliest  rimcule  on  their  &n- 
tastic  features.” 

It  will  occur  to  many  of  our  readers. 
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that  the  only  phenomenon  that  resembles 
the  above,  in  a  normal  mental  state,  is 
that  of  what  is  commonly  and  expressively 
called  poetic  inspiration,  in  which  the 
most  lively  and  passionate  realization  of 
a  series  of  events  and  images  goes  on  sim¬ 
ultaneously  with  the  conscious  exercise  of 
the  cold  skill  of  the  artistic  intellect. 

“  The  drug,  which  had  been  retarded  in  its 
operation  on  account  of  having  been  taken  after 
a  meal,  now  began  to  make  itself  more  power¬ 
fully  felt  The  visions  were  more  grotesque 
than  ever,  but  less  agreeable ;  and  there  was  a 
painful  tension  throughout  my  nervous  system. 
....  I  was  a  mass  of  transparent  jelly,  and  a 
confectioner  poured  me  into  a  twisted  mould. 

I  threw  my  chair  aside,  and  writhed  and  tor¬ 
tured  myself  for  some  time  to  force  my  loose 
substance  into  the  mould.  At  last  when  I  had 
so  far  succeeded  that  only  one  foot  remained 
outside,  it  was  lifted  off,  and  another  mould,  of 
still  more  crooked  and  intricate  shape,  sul^ti- 
tuted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  contortions 
throu^  which  I  went  to  accomplish  the  end  of 
my  gmatinous  destiny  would  have  been  extreme¬ 
ly  ludicrous  to  a  spectator,  but  to  me  they  were 
painful  and  disagreeable.  The  sober  half  of  me 

went  into  fits  of  laughter  over  them . I 

had  laughed  until  my  eyes  overflowed  profusely. 
Every  drop  that  fell  immediately  became  a  large 
/loaf  of  bre^  and  tumbled  upon  the  shop-board 
of  a  baker  at  Damascus.  The  more  I  limghed, 
the  faster  the  loaves  fell,  until  such  a  pile  was 
raised  about  the  baker  that  I  could  hardly  see 
the  top  of  his  head.  '  The  man  will  be  suffo¬ 
cated,’  I  cried ;  ‘  but  if  he  were  to  die,  I  can 
not  stop.’  My  perceptions  now  became  more 
dim  and  confiis^.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the 
grasp  of  some  giant  force,  and  in  the  glimmering 
of  my  fading  reason  grew  earnestly  alarmed ; 
for  the  terrible  stress  under  which  my  frame 
labored  increased  every  minute.  A  fierce  and 
furious  heat  radiated  from  my  stomach  through¬ 
out  my  system ;  m^  mouth  and  throat  were  as 
dry  and  hard  as  if  made  of  brass ;  and  my 
tongue  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  bar  of  rusty  iron.” 

In  this  condition  Mr.  Taylor  remained 
for  some  time,  deriving  no  alleviation 
from  great  draughts  of  water,  “  heaving 
sighs  that  seemed  to  shatter  his  whole 
being and  yet,  at  this  crisis  of  his  insan¬ 
ity,  he  was  fully  able  to  remark  that 
“  there  was  a  scream  of  the  wildest  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  my  countryman  sprang  upon  the 
floor,  exclaiming  :  ‘  Ye  gods,  I  am  a  loco¬ 
motive  !  ’  This  was  his  ruling  hallucina¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
hours  he  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro, 
with  a  measured  stride,  exhaling  his  breath 
in  violent  jets ;  and,  when  he  spoke,  di¬ 
viding  his  words  into  syllables,  each  of 


which  he  brought  out  with  a  jerk ;  at  the 
same  time  turning  his  hands  at  his  sides, 
as  if  they  were  the  cranks  of  imaginary 
wheels.”  The  Englishman,  on  finding 
the  drug  begin  to  act,  characteristically 
retired  to  his  apartment,  and  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  relate  the  results. 
Midnight  arrived,  though  every  minute 
appeared  centuries,  and  the  terrific  trance 
still  continued : 

“  By  this  time  I  had  passed  through  the  par¬ 
adise  of  hashish,  and  wa.s  plunged  into  its  fierc¬ 
est  hell . The  excited  blood  rushed 

through  my  frame  with  a  sound  like  the  roaring 
of  mighty  waters.  It  was  projected  into  my 
eyes  until  I  could  no  longer  see ;  it  beat  thickly 
in  my  ears ;  and  so  throbbed  in  my  heart,  that 
I  feared  the  ribs  would  give  way  under  its 
blows.  I  tore  open  my  vest,  placed  my  hand 
over  the  spot,  and  tried  to  count  the  pulsations ; 
but  there  were  two  hearts,  one  beating  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  beats  a  minute,  and  the 
other  with  a  slow  dull  motion.  My  throat,  I 
thought,  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  blood,  and 
streams  of  blood  were  pouring  from  my  ears. 

.  .  .  .  I  fled  from  the  room,  and  walked 

over  the  flat  terraced  roof  of  the  house.  My 
body  seemed  to  shrink  and  grow  rigid,  and  my 

face  to  become  wild,  lean,  and  haggard . 

Involuntarily  I  raised  my  hand  to  feel  the  lean¬ 
ness  and  sharpness  of  my  face.  0  horror !  the 
flesh  had  fallen  from  my  bones,  and  it  was  a 
skeleton-head  I  carried  on  my  shoulders.  With 
one  bound  I  sprang  to  the  parapet,  and  looked 
down  into  the  silent  courtyard,  then  filled  with 
the  shadows  thrown  into  it  by  the  rising  moon. 
Shall  I  cast  myself  down  headlong?  was  the 
question  I  proposed  to  myself ;  but  though  the 
horror  of  the  skeleton  delusion  was  worse  than 
the  fear  of  death,  there  was  an  invisible  hand  at 
my  brea.st  which  pushed  me  away  from  the  brink. 
I  made  my  way  back  to  the  room  in  a  state  of  the 
keenest  suffering.  My  companion  was  still  a  lo¬ 
comotive,  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  jerking  out  his 
syllables  with  the  di.sjointed  accent  peculiar  to 
a  steam-engine.  His  mouth  had  turned  to 
brass,  like  mine,  and  his  hand  raised  the  pitcher 
to  his  lips  in  the  attempt  to  moisten  it ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  taken  a  mouthful,  set  the  pitcher 
down  again  with  a  yell  of  laughter,  crying  out : 
‘  How  can  I  take  water  into  my  boiler,  ^ile  I 
am  letting  off  steam  ?  ’  ” 

Mr.  Taylor  tells  us  that  he  was  too  fer 
gone  to  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  this. 
He  felt  himself  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  unutterable  agony  and  despair.  There 
was  nothing  resembling  ordinary  pain ; 
but  a  distress,  from  tension  of  nerve, 
which  could  not  be  described,  because 
unlike  any  previous  experience,  and  which 
was  far  worse  than  any  pain.  The  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  will  was  gradually  disappear- 
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ing,  without  any  corresponding  diminu¬ 
tion  of  consciousness ;  and  a  dreadful  fear 
arose  that  what  he  was  now  suffering  w’as 
real  and  permanent  insanity.  Indeed,  it 
appears  irom  a  fact  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Madden  in  his  Travels  in  Turkey^  etc.,, 
that  this  fear  was  not  so  groundless  .as 
Mr.  Taylor  afterwards  came  to  regard  it. 
Dr.  Madden  assures  us  that  out  of  thir¬ 
teen  male  inmates  of  a  Turkish  mad-house, 
no  fewer  than  four  had  gone  mad  from 
over-doses  of  hashish.  The  rest  of  this 
j>rofoundly  interesting  and  vividly-ex¬ 
pressed  description,  which  we  have  re¬ 
luctantly  abridged,  must  be  given  in  Mr. 
Taylor’s  words : 

“  The  thought  of  death,  which  also  haunted 
me,  was  far  less  bitter  than  this  dread.  I  knew 
that  in  the  struggle  which  was  going  on  in  mj 
frame,  I  was  borne  fearfully  near  the  dark  gulf ; 
and  the  thought  that,  at  such  a  time,  both  rea¬ 
son  and  will  were  leaving  my  brain  filled  me 
with  an  agony,  the  depth  and  blackness  of  which 
I  should  vainly  attempt  to  portray.  I  threw 
myself  on  my  bed,  the  excit^  blo^  still  roar¬ 
ing  wildly  in  my  ears,  my  heart  throbbing  with 
a  force  that  seemed  to  be  rapidly  wearing  away 
my  life,  my  throat  dry  as  a  potsherd,  and  my 
stiffened  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  My  companion  was  approaching  the 
same  condition ;  but  as  the  effect  of  the  drug 
upon  him  had  been  less  violent,  so  his  stage  of 
suffering  was  more  clamorous.  He  cried  out  to 
me  that  he  was  dying,  and  reproached  me  ve¬ 
hemently  because  I  lay  there  silent,  motionless, 
and  apparently  careless  of  his  danger.  ‘  Why 
will  he  disturb  me  ?’  I  thought  ‘  He  thinks  he 
is  dying,  but  what  is  death  to  madncs.s  ?  Let 
him  die ;  a  thousand  deaths  were  more  easily 
borne  than  the  pangs  I  suffer.’  While  I  was 
sufficiently  conscious  to  hear  his  exclamations, 
they  only  provoked  my  keen  anger ;  but  after 
a  time,  my  senses  became  clouded,  and  I  sank 
into  a  stupor.  As  near  as  I  can  judge,  this 
must  have  been  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
rather  more  than  five  hours  after  the  hashish 
began  to  take  effect  I  lay  thus  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  and  night,  in  a  state  of  blank  oblivion, 
broken  only  by  a  single  wandering  gleam  of 
consciousness.  I  recollect  hearing  Francois’ 
voice.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  I  rose,  at¬ 
tempted  to  dress  myself,  drank  two  cups  of  cof¬ 
fee,  and  then  fell  back  into  the  same  death-like 
stupor ;  but  of  all  this  I  did  not  retain  the  least 
knowledn.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
a  fter  a  of  thirty  hours,  I  awoke  again  to 

the  world,  with  a  system  utterly  prostrate  and 
unstrung,  and  a  brain  clouded  with  the  linger¬ 
ing  images  of  my  visions.  I  knew  where  I  was, 
and  what  had  happened  to  me ;  but  all  that  I 
.saw  still  remained  unreal  and  shadowy.  There 
was  no  taste  in  what  I  ate,  no  refVeshment  in 
what  I  drank ;  and  it  required  a  painful  effort 
to  comprehend  what  was  said  to  me,  and  return 


I  a  coherent  answer.  W  ill  and  reason  had  come 
I  back,  but  they  still  sat  unsteadily  on  their 
I  thrones.  My  friend,  who  was  much  further  ad- 
{  vanced  in  his  recovery,  accompanied  me  to  the 
I  adjoining  bath,  which  I  hoped  would  assist  in 
I  restoring  me.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
I  I  preserved  the  outward  appearance  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  spite  of  myself,  a  vail  now  and  then 
I  fell  over  my  mind ;  and  after  wandering  for 
{ years,  as  it  seemed,  in  some  distant  world,  I 
awoke  with  a  shock  to  find  myself  in  the  steamy 
I  halls  of  the  bath,  with  a  brown  Syrian  polishing 

,  my  limbs . A  glass  of  very  acid  sherbet 

i  was  presented  to  me,  and  after  drinking  it,  I  cx- 
I  pcrienced  instant  relief.  Still  the  spell  was  not 
j  wholly  broken,  and  for  two  or  throe  days  I  con- 
I  tinned  subject  to  frequent  involuntary  fits  of 
I  absence,  which  made  me  insensible  for  the  time 
I  to  all  that  was  passing  around  me.  I  walked 
'  the  streets  of  Ifamascus  with  a  strange  con- 
i  sciousness  that  I  was  in  some  other  place  at  the 
I  .same  time,  and  with  a  constant  effort  to  reunite 
my  divided  perceptions.  Previous  to  the  ex- 
I  periment,  we  had  decided  on  making  a  bargain 
I  for  the  journey  to  Palmyra.  ....  But  all  the 
charm  which  lay  in  the  name  of  Palmyra,  and 
the  romantic  interest  of  the  trip,  was  gone.  I 
was  without  courage  and  without  energy,  and 
nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  leave  Damas¬ 
cus. 

I  “  Yet,  fearful  as  my  rash  experiment  proved 
I  to  me,  I  did  not  regret  having  made  it  It  re- 
I  vealed  to  me  deeps  of  rapture  and  of  suffering 
which  my  natural  faculties  never  could  have 
'  sounded.  It  has  taught  me  the  miyesty  of  hu- 
I  man  reason  and  of  human  will,  even  in  the 
j  weakest ;  and  the  awful  peril  of  tampering  with 
I  that  which  assails  their  integrity.” 

I  The  action  of  hashish,  liko  that  of  opi- 
j  iim,  is  very  different  with  different  per¬ 
sons.  We  have  heard  of  several  attempts 
I  to  excite  the  fanta.sia  proving  utter  fail¬ 
ures  ;  indeed,  failure  seems  to  be  far  more 
I  freijuent  than  success.  Probably  the  ex- 
penence  of  M.  de  Saulcy  and  his  friends, 
recorded  in  his  Journey  round  the  Dead 
Sea,  would  be  that  of  at  least  nine  Eng- 
'  lish,  or  French,  hashish-eaters  out  of  ten. 

I  “  The  experiment,”  says  this  traveler, 

;  “  to  which  we  had  recourse  for  an  amuse- 
j  ment,  proved  so  extremely  disagreeable, 

!  that  I  may  say  with  certainty  that  none 
^  of  us  is  likely  to  wish  to  try  it  again. 

;  Hashish  is  an  abominable  poison,  .  .  . 
which  we  had  the  folly  to  take  in  excess- 
I  ive  doses  one  New-Year’s  day.  We  ex- 
I  pected  a  delightful  evening ;  but  were 
;  nearly  killed  through  our  imprudence.  I, 

I  who  had  taken  the  largest  dose,  remained 
:  insensible  for  above  twenty-four  hours ; 
j  after  which  I  woke  to  find  myself  com- 
I  pletely  shattered  in  nerves,  and  subject 
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to  nervous  spasms  and  incoherent  dreams, 
which  seemed  to  last  hundreds  of  years.” 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  almost  all  the 
foregoing  experiments  M’ere  made  with 
doses  far  greater  than  are  usually  taken 
by  habitual  hashish-eaters  in  the  East.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  half  a 
grain  b  considered  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  taken  at  a  time  in  India.  There  b  no 
proof  that,  when  taken  with  moderation, 
and  with  the  purpose  only  of  causing  the 
gentle  exhilaration  produced  by  a  prudent 
use  of  wine  or  tea,  the  one  would  be  more 
damaging  than  the  others.  The  testimo- 
monies  of  Dr.  Bumes,  Dr.  Maepherson, 
and  Dr.  Eat  well,  (quoted  W  Johnston,)  ! 
concerning  the  amount  of  effect  produced 
by  opium  in  countries  where  it  is  habitu¬ 
ally  taken,  might  probably  stand  good 
for  hashbh  abo.  Dr.  Bumes,  long  resident 
at  the  court  of  Scinde,  writes,  that  in 
general  the  natives  do  not  suffer  much 
trom  the  use  of  opium.  It  does  not  seem 
to  destroy  the  powers  of  the  body,  or  to 
enervate  the  mind,  to  the  degree  that : 
might  be  imagined.”  Dr.  Maepherson  ob¬ 
serves  of  the  Chinese,  that  although  the 
habit  of  smoking  opium  b  universal  among 
rich  and  poor,  yet  they  are  a  powerful, 
muBCubr,  and  athletic  people ;  and  the 
lower  orders  more  intelligent,  and  far  su¬ 
perior  in  mental  acquirements,  to  those  of 
corresponding  rank  in  our  country.”  Dr. 
Eatwell  writes : 

”  The  question  to  be  determined  is,  not  what 
are  the  ^ects  of  opium  used  in  excess,  but 
what  are  its  effects  on  the  moral  and  physical 
constitution  of  the  mxiw  of  individuals  who  use 
it  habitually,  and  in  moderation,  either  as  a 
stimulant  to  sustain  the  frame  under  fatigue,  or 
as  a  restorative  and  sedative  after  labor,  bodily 
or  mental?  Having  passed  three  years  in 
China,  I  can  affirm  thus  &r,  that  the  effects  of 
the  abuse  cf  the  drug  do  not  come  very  fre¬ 
quently  under  observation ;  and  that  when  cases 
do  occur,  the  habit  b  frequently  found  to  have 
been  induced  by  the  presence  of  some  painful 
chronic  disease,  to  escape  from  the  sufferings  of 
which  the  patient  has  fled  to  thb  resource.  .  .  . 
There  are  doubtless  many  who  indulge  in  the 
habit  to  a  pernicious  extent,  led  by  the  same 
morbid  influences  which  induce  men  to  become 
drunkards  in  even  the  most  civilized  countries ; 
but  these  cases  do  not,  at  all  events,  come  be¬ 
fore  the  public  eye.  As  r^ards  the  effects  of 
the  habitual  use  of  the  drug  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  I  must  affirm  that  no  injurious  results 

are  visible . I  conclude,  therefore,  that 

proofs  are  wanting  to  show  that  the  moderate 
use  of  opium  produces  more  pernicious  effects 
upon  the  constitution  than  the  moderate  use  of 


spirituous  liquors ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  certain  that  the  consequences  of  the  former 
are  less  appalling  in  their  effects  upon  the  vic¬ 
tim,  and  less  disutrous  to  society  at  large,  than 
the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  the  latter.” 
{Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Vol.  11.) 

Hashish  b  now  in  considerable  use  as  a 
medicament,  under  the  name  of  Cannabis 
indica  :  and  its  therapeutic  application 
seems  destined  to  be  much  extended,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  nervous  de¬ 
rangements,  as  its  properties  become  bet¬ 
ter  understood.  Indeed,  the  above  state¬ 
ments  with  reference  to  the  comparative 
innocuousness  of  moderate  opium-eating, 
and  the  facts,  that  hashish  b  hanitually  usetl 
by  between  two  and  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  and  that  it  is,  if  any  thing,  less 
injurious  than  opium,  and  much  more 
generally  palatable,  suggest  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  its  one  day  becoming  an  article  of 
extensive  consumption  among  us.  Its  ef¬ 
fects,  when  moderately  taken,  greatly  re- 
I  semble  those  of  tea ;  and  it  is  a  curiou.s 
I  fact,  that  the  effects  of  tea,  in  excessive 
strength,  are  not  unlike  those  of  hashbh. 
Most  persons  have  their  nervous  system 
unstrung  and  shattered  for  a  time  by  ex¬ 
cess  in  the  beverage  “  which  cheers  but 
not  inebriates,”  and  such  seems  to  be  the 
effect  on  most  persons  of  too  much  hash- 
bh;  but  furthermore,  insensibility  and 
hallucination  are  produccable  by  tea  as 
well  as  hashbh.  The  friend  who  supplied 
us  with  his  hashbh-experiences  also  sup¬ 
plies  ns  with  the  following  account  of  the 
result  of  an  excess  in  tea-drinking.  The  re¬ 
semblance  to  some  of  the  most  peculbr  ef¬ 
fects  of  hashbh  in  large  doses  will  strike 
all  who  have  read  the  foregoing  pages  : 

Being  under  an  unusual  stress  of  work, 
which  dcnuuided  great  activity  of  brain,  I  bad 
recourse,  as  usual,  to  tea  for  excitement  For 
several  days  successively  I  took  a  basin  of  very 
strong  tea  four  or  five  tunes  a  day.  One  nigbt, 
as  I  was  sitting  alone  with  my  mother,  and 
writing,  I  felt  a  sudden  dbziness  overcome  me 
immediately  after  a  drau^t  of  tea  stronger  than 
any  I  had  taken  yet,  and  requested  my  motlicr 
to  get  me  a  glass  of  sherry  ^m  the  sideboard. 
Consciousness  of  surrounding  objects  left  me, 
and  I  fell  into  a  dream,  which  I  can  only  de¬ 
scribe  by  saying  it  was  indescribably  temtic. 
It  seem^  to  last  for  ages,  and  I  awoke  with 
the  horror  of  a  soul  which  had  been  an  eternity 
inhelL  My  mother  was  standing  before  me 
with  the  sherry.  I  asked  her  how  long  I  had 
been  insensible.  She  asked  me  what  I  meant ; 
she  had  just  returned  with  the  sherry,  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  absent  half  a  minute.” 
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From  tho  Loodoa  Qaarteily. 

DR.  LIVINGSTONE’S  RESEARCHES  IN  SOUTH-AFRICA.* 


[The  article  in  two  prnviona  Numbers  of  The  Eclectio  was  on  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  by  Dr. 
Harth.  This  article,  it  will  be  obseryed.  is  on  Southern  Africa,  by  Dr.  Livinqstonr,  which  “  baWces” 
the  historical  account  of  that  Taat  continent — Editor  Kotacrio.] 


W ITH  a  brief  sketch  of  the  adventures  I 
and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  | 
public  have  long  ago  been  supplied  by 
the  kindness  of  tho  Directors  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society ;  but  the  national 
interest  in  African  discovery  was  only 
stimulated  by  that  contribution,  and  is 
not  even  now  abated.  A  proof  of  this 
we  have  in  the  sale  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  an  octavo  volume  of 
seven  hundred  pages — a  demand  which  is 
as  creditable  to  tho  {Hiblic  taste,  as  it 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  publisher,  and 
to  Dr.  Livingstone  himself.  And  now 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  book,  so 
long  expected,  and  so  eagerly  desired, 
we  find,  contrary  to  ordinary  experience, 
that  it  far  exceeds  our  sanguine  anticipa¬ 
tions,  and  surpasses  in  interest  the  most 
exciting  narratives  of  modern  travel  and 
adventure.  Our  great  difficulty  is,  how 
to  do  justice  to  the  labors  and  discoveries 
of  this  great  man  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  an  article  like  the  present.  The 
volume  contains  the  narrative  of  no  less 
than  FIVE  im]>ortant  journeys  of  explora¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a 
comprehensive  view  of  these,  and  of  their 
results,  with  as  much  brevity  as  will  be 
consistent  with  definiteness  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  outline,  we  shall  allow  the  author, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  speak  for  himself 
Should  space  permit,  we  purpose  to  add 
a  few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  extraordinary  discoveries  in 
Central  South-Africa,  in  connection  with 
tho  missionary  and  other  civilizing  agen¬ 
cies  which  in  all  probability  will,  ere  long, 
be  brought  to  l^ar  upon  this  long-neg¬ 
lected  portion  of  our  world. 

*  Missionary  Travtls  and  Researches  in  South- 
Africa,  ineluding  a  Sixteen  Tearsf  Residence  in  the 
Interior  of  Africa.  By  David  Livinustoks,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  numerous  Ulus- 
trations.  Murray.  1851. 


The  author’s  autobiography  is  a  gem 
which  we  should  like  to  have  set  in  our 
pages ;  but  the  space  allowed  to  us  for¬ 
bids.  His  grandfather  fell  at  Culloden, 
fighting  for  the  Stuarts.  Uis  father,  bom 
at  Ulva,  one  of  the  Western  Highlands, 
removed  to  the  Hlantyre  Cotton  Works, 
near  Glasgow,  where  Dr.  Livingstone,  at 
the  age  of  ten,  began  to  work  as  a  pieccr. 
The  narrative  of  his  early  life  is  a  true 
and  remarkable  history  of  the  “pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties,”  oi  which 
Scotch  students  especially  have  given  us 
BO  many  noble  examples.  By  the  labor 
of  his  own  hands,  he  supported  himself 
wliile  attending  the  31edical  and  Greek 
classes  in  tho  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  Theological  Lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw. 
At  length,  having  been  admitted  a  Licen¬ 
tiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  he  oftered  himself  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society,  and  was  by  them 
accepted,  and  sent  to  South-Africa  in  the 
year  1840. 

The  years  from  1840  to  1849  were  spent 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a^s- 
sionary  at  or  near  Kolobeng,  (25®  south 
latitude,  25®  cast  longitucfc,)  situated 
about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
Kuruman,  the  Station  of  the  well-known 
Rev.  Robert  Moffat,  who,  in  duo  time, 
became  the  father-in-law  of  our  author. 
The  quiet,  unexciting  routine  of  ordinary 
missionary  labor  in  South-Africa  is  de¬ 
scribed  to  the  life,  as  our  experience  can 
testify.  But  this  was  not  to  be  the  only 
sphere  in  which,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
our  author  was  to  serve  his  generation  by 
the  will  of  God ;  and  thus  we  have  to 
explain  the  circumstances  which  all  but 
compelled  Livingstone  the  Missionary  to 
become  an  explorer  and  pioneer  of  dis¬ 
covery  in  South-Africa.  The  vicinity  of 
the  emigrant  Boers,  their  enmity  to  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  their  determination  to  shut 
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up  the  native  tribes  in  the  locality  of 
Kolobeng  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
Cape  Colony,  led  the  thoughtful  and  en¬ 
terprising  missionary  to  consider  whether 
other  positions  might  not  be  found,  equally 
healthy,  and  having  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  communicating,  by  means  of  a 
navigable  river,  with  the  sea.  He  had  as 
the  chief  of  his  station  a  man  of  remark¬ 
able  intelligence,  named  Sechele,  who 
ruled  over  the  Bakwains,  and  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Makololo,  Sebituane,  the 
Napoleon  of  Central  South-Africa,  whose 
authority  was  afterwards  found  to  extend 
to  the  Zambezi,  and  beyond  as  far  as  14® 
south  latitude.  Sechele  appreciated  and 
sympathized  with  the  enlarged  views  of 
his  spiritual  teacher.  The  great  point 
was  to  cross  the  dreade<i  Kalahari  Desert, 
and  reach  the  Lake  Ngami,  which,  for 
half  a  century  past,  the  natives  had  de¬ 
scribed  as  existing  beyond,  but  which  no 
native  or  European  had  as  yet  reached 
from  Kolobeng.  Dr.  Livingstone,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray, 
commenced  the  Jirst  of  his  exploratory 
journeys  on  the  1st  of  June,  1849,  skirt¬ 
ing  the  Desert  as  fer  as  possible,  rather 
than  passing  through  it.  It  is  described 
as  “  by  no  means  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  inhabitants;  for  it  is  covered  with 
grass  and  a  great  variety  of  creeping 
plants.”  It  has,  however,  no  running 
water,  and  very  little  in  wells.  Travelers 
have  to  depend  upon  the  wild  water-mel¬ 
on  for  liquid  support  for  their  cattle,  etc. 
A  journey  of  two  months  over  this  arid 
plain  was  followed  by  the  discovery,  first 
of  the  Zouga  River,  which  flows  from 
Lake  Ngami,  and  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1849,  by  the  discovery  of  the  lake  itself. 
In  the  second  journey  to  the  lake,  which 
commenced  April,  1860,  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Livingstone  and 
family,  and  by  the  chief  Sechele,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  pass  beyond,  and  visit  the 
Chief  of  the  Maxololo,  Sebituane :  but  the 
fever  which  afflicted  his  children  pre¬ 
vented  the  farther  prosecution  of  his 
journey.  He  had  so  rar  accomplished  the 
crossing  of  the  Desert,  hitherto  deemed 
impracticable,  and  had  found  a  noble 
river,  and  a  fresh-water  lake.  The  river 
is  a  tine  stream,  running  through  a  fertile 
country,  sufficient  of  itself  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Southern  Africa  from  the  reproach  of 
barrenness.  The  lake  is  sliallow,  and  is 


from  seventy  to  one  hundred  miles  in 
circumference.  From  Kolobeng  to  Lake 
Ngami  is  a  gradual  descent  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet;  and  this  lake  and  its  rivers  are, 
in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  basin  of  the 
great  river  system  of  the  central  plateau 
of  Southern  Africa,  which  is  here  nearly 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Beyond  the  lake,  large  tracts  of 
country  are  annually  inundated  by  the 
tropical  rains,  and  the  lake  and  its  rivers 
fonn  the  extreme  southern  drainage  of 
this  river  district.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  South-Africa,  called  Bakoba, 
are  “the  Quakers  of  the  body  i>olitic  in 
Africa,”  always  submitting  to  their  war¬ 
like  neighbors,  navigating  the  rivei-s  in 
their  rude  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  forming  a  nation  of 
inland  sailors,  in  this  respect  resembling 
other  tribes  residing  near  the  rivers  of 
this  part  of  South-Africa,  as  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  arterw.ard8  discovered,  and  differing 
from  the  Kaffir  tribes  nearer  the  Cape 
Colony. 

The  third  journey,  in  which  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  wsis  accompfinied  by  Mr.  Oswell, 
and  by  his  own  family,  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1851.  The  route  followed  was 
directly  north,  leaving  the  lake  to  the 
westward.  Great  sufferings  were  endured 
from  the  absence  of  water ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  Mababe  River,  other 
troubles  awaited  them.  The  oxen  were 
bitten  by  the  poisonous  fly  tsetse,  an  insect 
which  is  also  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lhnpopo  River,  which  runs  into  Delagoa 
Bay.  Many  traders  and  explorers  from 
the  Cape  have  suffered  from  this  little 
nuisance.  In  all  cases  the  bite  is  fatal  to 
oxen  and  horses,  while  human  beings,  wild 
animals,  the  ass,  the  mule,  and  the  goat, 
escape  with  impunity.  We  must  copy 
the  description  of  this  insignificant  yet 
formidable  insect,  which  was  found  by 
Dr.  Barth  in  and  near  Lake  Tshad,  has 
been  noticed  by  travelers  in  Abyssinia, 
and  is,  |)erhaps,  alluded  to  by  the  Pro- 
het  Isaiah,  (7  :  18.) 

“It  is  not  much  larger  tlian  the  common 
house-fly,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  brown  color 
as  the  common  honey-bee ;  the  after-part  of  the 
body  has  three  or  four  yellow  bars  across  it ; 
the  wings  project  beyond  this  part  considerably, 
and  it  is  remarkably  alert,  avoiding  most  dex¬ 
terously  all  attempts  to  capture  it  with  the 
hand,  at  common  temperatures ;  in  the  cool  of 
the  mornings  and  evenings  it  is  less  agile.  Its 
peculiar  buzz  when  once  heard  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  traveler  whose  means  of  loco- 
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motion  are  domeatic  animals ;  for  it  is  well  ! 
known  that  the  bite  of  this  poisonous  insect  is  i 
certain  death  to  tho  ox,  horse,  and  dog.  In  { 
this  journey,  though  we  were  not  aware  of  any  ' 
great  number  having  at  any  time  lighted  on  our  | 
cattle,  wo  lost  forty-three  fine  oxen  by  its  bite.  i 
We  watched  the  animals  careftilly,  and  believe 
that  not  a  score  of  flies  were  ever  upon  them,  i 

“  A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bite  of 
tho  tsetse  is  its  perfect  harmlessness  in  man  , 
and  wild  animals,  and  even  calves  so  long  as  I 
they  continue  to  suck  the  cows.  We  never  | 
experienced  the  slightest  injury  from  them  , 
ourselves,  personally,  although  we  live<l  two 
months  in  their  habitat,  which  was  in  this  case 
as  sharply  defined  as  in  many  others ;  for  tho  ' 
south  bank  of  the  Chobe  was  infested  by  them,  ; 
and  the  northern  bank,  where  our  cattle  were 
placed,  only  fifty  yanls  distant,  containetl  not  a 
single  specimen.  Tliis  was  the  more  remark-  i 
able,  as  we  often  saw  natives  carrying  over  raw 
meat  to  the  opposite  bank  with  many  tsetse  ! 
settled  upon  it”  (Pp.  80,  81.) 

It  may  bo  that  this  plague  of  the  inter- 
tropical  regions  of  Africa  has  not  been 
altogether  without  its  compensating  ad¬ 
vantages.  May  it  not  have  compelled 
the  native  tribes  to  become  agricultural  ? 
But  for  this  check  upon  the  keeping  of 
cattle,  the  central  plains  of  Africa  might 
have  been  occupied  by  tribes  of  wander¬ 
ing  Negro-Tartars,  in.stead  of  being  i 
crowded  with  nations  who  are  all  culti- ; 
vators  of  the  ground.  From  the  Mababe,  ! 
our  travelers  proceeded  to  the  Chobe  I 
River,  and  at  Simyati  met  with  the  great  i 
Chief  Sebituane,  who  is  too  remarkable  a 
man  to  be  passed  over  without  due  notice. 
Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  extract,  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  i 
pardon  its  insertion ;  indeed,  many  w'ill 
probably  thank  us  for  not  attempting  to 
abridge,  and  not  venturing  to  omit,  a 
portraiture  so  full  of  character  and  in¬ 
terest  : 

“Sebituane  was  about  forty -five  years  of  age; 
of  a  tall  and  wiry  form,  an  olive  or  coffee-and- 
milk  color,  and  slightly  bald;  in  manner  cool 
and  collected,  and  more  frank  in  his  answers 
than  any  other  chief  I  ever  met  He  was  the 
greatest  warrior  ever  heard  of  beyond  the 
colony;  for,  unlike  Mosilikatse,  Dingaan,  and 
others,  he  always  led  his  men  into  battle  him¬ 
self.  When  he  saw  the  enemy,  he  felt  the  edge 
of  his  battle-axe,  and  said :  ‘  Aha !  it  is  sharp, 
and  whoever  turns  his  back  on  the  enemy 
will  feel  its  edge.’  So  fleet  of  foot  was  he,  that 
all  his  people  knew  there  was  no  escape  for  the 
coward,  as  any  such  would  be  cut  down  with¬ 
out  mercy.  In  some  instances  of  skulking,  he 
allowed  the  individual  to  return  home ;  then 


calling  him,  he  would  say ;  *  Ah !  you  prefer 
dying  at  home  to  dying  in  the  field,  do  you  f 
You  shall  have  your  desire.’  This  was  the 
signal  for  his  immediate  execution. 

“  He  came  from  the  country  near  the  sources 
of  the  Likwa  and  Namagari  rivers  in  the  south ; 
so  we  met  him  ei^ht  hundred  or  nine  hundred 
miles  from  his  birth-place.  He  was  not  the 
son  of  a  chief,  though  related  closely  to  the 
reigning  family  of  the  Ba.sutu ;  and  when  in  an 
attack  by  Sikonyele  the  tribe  was  driven  out  of 
one  part,  Sebituane  was  one  in  that  immense 
horde  of  savages  driven  back  by  the  Griquas 
from  Kuruman  in  1824.  He  'hen  fled  to  the 
north  with  an  insignificant  party  of  men  and 
cattle.  At  Melita  the  Bangwaketsc  collected 
the  Bakwains,  Bakatia,  and  Bahurutse,  to  ‘cat 
them  up.’  Placing  his  men  in  front,  and  the 
women  behind  the  cattle,  he  routed  the  whole 
of  his  enemies  at  one  blow.  Having  thus  con¬ 
quered  Makabe,  the  Chief  of  the  Ihuigwaketso, 
he  took  immediate  possession  of  his  town  and 
ail  his  goods. 

“  Sebituane  subsequently  settled  at  the  place 
called  Litubaruba,  where  Sechele  now  dwell.«, 
and  his  people  suffered  severely  in  one  of  these 
unrecorded  attacks  by  white  men,  in  which  mur¬ 
der  is  committed  and  materials  laid  up  in  the 
conscience  for  a  future  judgment 

“  A  great  variety  of  fortune  followed  him  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Bcchuana  country  ; 
twice  he  lost  all  his  cattle  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Matabele,  but  always  kept  his  people  together, 
and  retook  more  than  he  lost  He  then  crosse«i 
the  Desert  by  nearly  the  same  path  that  we  did. 
Ho  had  captured  a  guide  ;  and,  as  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  travel  by  night  in  order  to  reach  water, 
the  guide  took  advantage  of  this  and  gave  him 
the  slip.  After  marching  till  morning,  and  go¬ 
ing  as  they  thought  right,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  on  the  trail  of  the  day  before.  Many  of 
his  cattle  burst  away  from  him  in  the  frenzy  of 
thirst,  and  rushed  back  to  Serotli,  then  a  large 

iece  of  water,  and  to  Mashhe  and  Lop^pe,  tlie 

abitations  of  their  original  owners.  He  stock¬ 
ed  himself  again  among  the  Batletli,  on  Lake 
Kumadau,  whose  herds  were  of  the  large-horned 
species  of  cattle.*  Conquering  all  around  the 
lake,  he  heard  of  white  men  living  at  the  west 
coast ;  and  haunted  by  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  dream  of  his  whole  life,  a  desire  to 
have  intercourse  with  the  white  man,  he  passed 
away  to  the  south-west,  into  the  parts  opened 
up  lately  by  Messrs.  Gallon  and  Anderssoi . 
There,  suffering  intensely  from  thirst,  he  anti 
his  party  came  to  a  small  well.  He  decided 
that  the  men,  not  the  cattle,  should  drink  it, 
the  former  being  of  most  value,  as  they  could 
fight  for  more,  should  these  be  lost  In  the 

*  “  We  found  the  Batauina  in  possession  of  this 
breed  when  we  discovered  Lake  Nganii.  One  of 
these  horns,  brought  to  England  by  Major  Vardou, 
will  hold  no  less  than  twenty-one  imperial  pints  of 
water ;  and  a  pair,  brought  by  Mr.  Oswell,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Steele,  measures  from 
tip  to  tip  eigiit  and  a  half  feet.” 
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morning  they  found  the  cattle  had  escaped  to 
the  Damaris. 

“  Returning  to  the  north  poorer  than  he 
started,  he  ascended  the  Teoughe  to  the  hill 
Sorila,  and  crossed  orer  a  swampj  country  to 
the  eastwards.  Pursuing  his  course  onwards 
to  the  low-lying  basin  of  the  Lceambye,  be  saw 
that  it  presented  no  attraction  to  a  p^ftoral 
tribe  like  his ;  so  he  moved  down  that  river 
among  the  Bashubia  and  Batoka,  who  were 
then  living  in  all  their  glory.  His  narrative 
resembled  closely  the  Commtntarin  of  Couar, 
and  the  history  of  the  British  in  India.  He 
was  always  fon^  to  attack  the  different  tribes, 
and  to  this  day  his  men  iustify  ev^  step  he 
took,  as  perfectly  just  and  right  The  Batoka 
lived  on  large  islands  in  the  Lceambye,  or 
Zimbesi ;  and,  feeling  perfectly  secure  in  their 
fastnesses,  often  allured  fugitive  or  wandering 
tribes  on  to  uninhabited  islets  on  pretense  of 
ferrying  them  acros.s,  and  there  left  them  to 
perish  for  the  sake  of  their  goods.  Sekomi,  the 
chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  was,  when  a  child, 
in  danger  of  meeting  this  (ate  ;  but  a  man  still 
living  had  compassion  on  him,  and  enabled  his 
mother  to  escape  with  him  by  night  The 
river  is  so  large,  that  the  sharpest  eye  can  not 
tell  the  difference  between  an  island  and  the 
bend  of  the  opposite  bank ;  but  Sebituane,  with 
hi.s  usual  foresight,  requested  the  island  chief 
who  ferried  him  across  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
canoe  with  him,  and  detained  him  by  his  side 
till  all  his  people  and  cattle  were  safely  landed. 
The  whole  Batoka  country  was  then  densely 
peopled,  and  they  had  a  curious  taste  for  orna¬ 
menting  their  villages  with  the  skulls  of  stran¬ 
gers.  When  Sebituane  appeared  near  the  great 
falls,  an  immense  army  collected  to  make  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  Makololo  skulls ;  but  instead  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  this  they  gave  him  a  good  excuse  for 
conquering  them,  and  capturing  so  many  cattle 
that  his  people  were  quite  incapable  of  taking 
a  ly  note  of  the  sheep  and  goats.  He  overran 
all  the  high  lands  towards  me  Kafue,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  what  is  called  a  pastoral  country,  of 
gently  undulating  plains,  covered  with  short 
grass  and  but  little  forest  The  Makololo 
have  never  lost  their  love  for  this  fine  healthy 
ri'gion. 

“But  the  Matebele,  a  Kaffir  or  Zulu  tribe, 
under  Mosilikatse,  crossed  the  Zambesi ;  and, 
attacking  Sebituane  in  this  choice  spot,  cap¬ 
tured  his  cattle  and  women.  Rallying  his  men, 
he  followed  and  re-captured  the  whole.  A  fi:«sh 
attack  was  also  repulsed,  and  Sebituane  thought 
of  going  further  down  the  Zambesi,  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  white  men.  He  had  an  idea,  whence 
imbibed  I  never  could  learn,  that  if  he  had  a 
cannon  he  might  live  in  peace.  He  had  led  a 
life  of  war,  yet  no  one  apparently  desired  peace 
more  than  he  did.  A  prophet  induced  him  to 
turn  his  face  again  to  the  westward.  This  man, 
by  name  Tlapkne,  was  called  a  ‘  senoga  ’—one 
who  holds  intercourse  with  the  gods.  He  pro¬ 
bably  had  a  touch  of  insanity ;  for  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  retiring  no  one  knew  whither,  but 
perhaps  into  some  cave,  to  remain  in  a  hypno¬ 


tic  or  mesmeric  state  until  the  moon  was  full 
Then,  returning  to  the  tribe  quite  emaciated, 
he  excited  himself^  as  others  do  who  pretend  to 
the  prophetic  afflatus,  until  he  was  in  a  state  of 
ecstasy.  These  pretended  prophets  commence 
their  operations  by  violent  action  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  muscles.  Stamping,  leaping,  and  shouting 
in  a  peculiarly  violent  manner,  or  beating  the 
ground  with  a  club,  they  induce  a  kind  of  fit, 

!  and  while  in  it  pretend  tMt  their  utterances  are 
j  unknown  to  themselves.  Tlapane,  (minting 
!  eastwards,  said :  ‘  There,  Sebituane,  I  Mhold  a 
fire :  shun  it ;  it  is  a  fire  which  may  scorch 
thee.  The  g<^  say.  Go  not  tliither.’  Then, 
turning  to  the  west,  he  said  :  ‘  I  see  a  city  and 
a  nation  of  black  men,  men  of  the  water ;  their 
cattle  arc  red ;  Uiinc  own  tribe,  Sebituane,  is 
perishing,  and  will  be  all  consumed ;  tliou  wilt 
govern  black  men,  and,  when  thy  warriors  have 
captured  red  cattle,  let  not  the  owners  be  killed  ; 
they  are  thy  future  tribe,  they  are  thy  city ; 
let  them  be  spared  to  cause  thee  to  build.  And 
I  thou,  Ramosinii,  thy  village  will  perish  utterly. 

;  If  Mokari  removes  fh)m  that  village,  he  will 
I  (lerish  first,  and  thou,  Ramosinii,  wilt  be  the 
last  to  die.’  Concerning  himself,  he  added  : 
‘The  gods  have  caused  other  men  to  drink 
water,  but  to  me  they  have  given  bitter  water 
of  the  chukuru,  (rhinoceros.)  They  call  me 
away  myself.  I  can  not  stay  much  longer.’ 

“  This  vaticination,  which  loses  much  in  the 
translation,  T  have  given  rather  fully,  as  it 
shows  an  observant  mind.  The  (lolicy  recom¬ 
mended  was  wise,  and  the  deaths  of  the  ‘  seno¬ 
ga  ’  and  of  the  two  men  he  had  named,  added 
to  the  de.struction  of  Uieir  village,  having  all 
happened  soon  after,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Sebituane  followed  implicitly  the  warning  voice. 
The  fire  [minted^to  was  evidently  the  Portuguese 
fire-arms,  of  which  he  must  have  heard.  The 
black  men  referred  to  were  the  Barotse,  or,  as 
they  term  themselves,  Baloiana ;  and  Sebituane 
spaj^  their  chiefs,  even 'though  they  attacked 
him  first.  He  had  ascended  the  Barotse  valley, 
but  was  pursued  b^  the  Matebele,  as  Mosilikat¬ 
se  never  could  forgive  his  former  defeats.  The^ 
came  up  the  river  in  a  very  large  body.  Sebi¬ 
tuane  placed  some  goats  on  one  of  the  large 
islands  of  the  Zambesi,  as  a  bait  to  the  warriors, 
and  some  men  in  canoes  to  cooperate  in  the 
maneuver.  When  they  were  all  ferried  over 
to  the  island,  the  canoes  were  removed,  and 
the  Matebele  found  themselves  completely  in  a 
trap,  being  perfectly  unable  to  swim.  They 
subsisted  for  some  time  on  the  roots  of  grass 
after  the  goats  were  eaten,  but  gradually  be¬ 
came  so  emaciated,  that,  when  the  Makololo 
landed,  they  had  only  to  perform  the  {)art  of 
executioners  on  the  adults,  and  to  adopt  the 
rest  into  their  own  tribe.  Afterwards  Mosili¬ 
katse  was  goaded  on  by  his  warriors  to  revenge 
this  loss ;  so  he  sent  an  immense  army,  carry¬ 
ing  canoes  with  them,  in  order  that  no  such 
mishap  might  occur  again.  Sebituane  had  by 
this  time  incorporated  the  Barotse,  and  taught 
his  young  men  to  manage  canoes ;  so  he  went 
from  island  to  island,  and  watched  the  Mate- 
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l)ele  on  the  mainland  so  closely  that  they  could  I 
not  use  their  canoes  to  cross  the  river  any 
where  without  partin)<  their  forces.  At  last  all 
the  Makololo  and  their  cattle  were  collected  on 
the  island  of  I..oyelo  ;  and  lay  all  around,  keep¬ 
ing  waU'h  night  and  day  over  the  enemy.  Af¬ 
ter  Rome  time  s|)ent  in  this  way,  Sebituane 
went  in  a  canoe  towards  them,  and,  addressing 
them  by  an  interpreter,  asked  why  they  wished 
to  kill  him  ;  he  had  never  attacked  them,  never 
harmed  their  chief :  ‘  Au  !’  he  continued,  ‘  the 
fTuilt  is  on  your  side.’  The  Matebele  made  no 
reply  ;  but  the  Makololo  next  day  saw  the  ca¬ 
noes  they  had  carried  so  far,  Ijring  smashed, 
and  the  owners  gone.  They  returned  towards 
their  own  country,  and  fever,  famine,  and  the 
Hatoka  completeti  their  destruction ;  only  five 
men  returned  to  .Mosilikatse. 

“  Sehituanc  had  now  not  only  conquered  all 
the  black  trilies  over  an  immense  tract  of  coun¬ 
try,  hut  ha<l  made  himself  dreaded  even  by  the 
terrible  Mosilikatse.  He  never  could  trust  this 
ferocious  chief,  however ;  and,  as  the  Hatoka 
on  the  islands  had  been  guilty  of  ferrying  his 
enemies  across  the  Zambesi,  be  made  a  rapid 
de.sccnt  upon  them,  and  swept  them  all  out  of 
their  island  fastnesses.  He  thus  unwittingly 
[•erfomied  a  good  service  to  the  country,  hy 
completely  hreaking  down  the  old  system  which 
prevented  trade  fW)m  penetrating  into  the  great 
central  valley.  Of  the  chiefs  who  escaped,  he 
said,  ‘  They  love  Mosilikatse,  let  them  live  with 
him  :  Zambesi  is  my  line  of  defense and  men 
were  placed  all  along  it  as  sentinels.  When  he 
he.ard  of  our  wish  to  visit  him,  ho  did  all  he 
could  to  a.ssiHt  our  approach.  Sechelc,  Sekomi, 
and  Lechulatebc,  owed  their  lives  to  his  clemen¬ 
cy  ;  and  the  latter  might  have  paid  dearly  for 
his  ohstructivencss.  Sebituane  knew  every 
thing  that  happened  in  the  country  ;  for  he  ha<l 
the  art  of  gaining  the  affections  both  of  his  own 
jieople  and  of  strangers.  AV'hen  a  party  of  poor 
men  came  to  his  town  to  sell  their  hoes  or  skins, 
no  matter  how  ungainly  they  might  be,  he  soon 
knew  them  all.  A  company  of  these  indigent 
strangers,  sitting  far  apart  from  the  Makololo 
gentlemen  around  the  chief,  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  him  come  alone  to  them,  and,  sit¬ 
ting  down,  inquire  if  they  were  hungry.  He 
would  order  an  attendant  to  bring  meal,  milk, 
and  honey,  and,  mixing  them  in  their  sight  in 
order  to  remove  any  suspicion  from  their  minds, 
make  them  feast,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  on  a  lordly  dish.  Delighted  beyond 
measure  with  his  affability  and  lil^rality,  they 
felt  their  hearts  warm  towards  him,  and  gave 
him  all  the  infonnation  in  their  power ;  and  as 
he  never  allowed  a  party  of  sfrangers  to  go 
away  without  giving  every  one  of  them,  ser¬ 
vants  and  all,  a  present,  his  praises  were  sound- 
ckI  far  and  wide.  *  He  has  a  heart  1  he  is  wise  1’ 
were  the  usual  expressions  we  heard  before  we 
saw  him. 

“  He  was  much  plea.sed  with  the  proof  of  con¬ 
fidence  we  had  shown  in  bringing  our  children, 
and  promiscil  to  take  us  to  see  Ids  country,  so 
that  we  might  choose  a  part  in  which  to  locate 
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ourselves.  Our  plan  was,  that  I  should  remain 
in  the  pursuit  of  my  objects  as  a  missionary, 
while  Mr.  Oswell  exploit  the  Zambesi  to  the 
east.  Poor  Sebituane,  however,  just  after  real¬ 
izing  what  he  had  so  long  ardenUy  desired,  fell 
sick  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  origin¬ 
ated  in  and  extended  from  an  old  wound,  got 
at  Melita.  I  saw  his  danger ;  but,  being  a 
stranger,  I  feareil  to  treat  him  medically,  lest,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  I  should  be  blamed  by 
his  people.  I  mentioned  this  to  one  of  his 
doctors,  who  said :  ’  Your  fear  is  prudent  and 
wise ;  this  people  would  blame  you.’  He  liad 
l>een  cured  of  this  complaint  during  the  year 
before  by  the  Barotse  making  a  large  number 
of  free  incisions  in  the  chest  The  Makololo 
doctors,  on  the  other  hand,  now  scarcely  cut 
the  skin.  On  the  Sunday  afternoon  in  which 
he  died,  when  our  usual  religious  service  was 
over,  I  visited  him  with  my  little  boy  Robert. 

‘  Come  near,’  said  Sebituane,  '  and  see  if  I  am 
any  longer  a  man  ;  I  am  done.’  He  was  thus 
sensible  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  his  disease : 
so  I  ventured  to  assent,  and  added  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  rt'garding  hope  after  death.  ‘  Why  do 
you  R()eak  of  death  T’  said  one  of  a  relay  of  fresh 
doctors  ;  ‘  Sebituane  will  never  die.’  If  I  had 
persists],  the  impression  would  hare  been  pro¬ 
duced  that  by  speaking  about  it  I  wished  him 
to  die.  After  sitting  with  him  some  time,  and 
commending  him  to  the  mercy  of  Uod,  I  rose  to 
depart,  when  the  dying  chieftain,  raising  him¬ 
self  up  a  little  from  his  prone  position,  called  a 
servant,  and  said,  ‘Take  Roliert  to  Maunku,’ 
(one  of  his  wives,)  ‘and  tell  her  to  give  him 
some  milk.’  These  were  the  last  words  of  Se- 
hituanc. 

“  We  were  not  informed  of  his  death  until 
the  next  day.  The  burial  of  a  Hechuana  chiet 
takes  place  in  his  cattle-pen,  and  all  the  cattle 
are  driven  for  an  hour  or  two  around  and  over 
the  grave,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  obliterated. 
We  went  and  spoke  to  the  people,  advising 
them  to  keep  together  and  support  the  heir. 
They  took  this  kindly ;  and  in  turn  told  us  not 
to  be  alarmed,  for  they  would  not  think  of  as¬ 
cribing  the  death  of  their  chief  to  us ;  that  Se¬ 
bituane  had  just  gone  the  way  of  his  fathers  ; 
and  though  the  father  had  gone,  he  had  left 
children,  and  thc^  hoped  that  we  would  be  as 
friendly  to  his  children  as  we  intended  to  have 
been  to  himself. 

‘  He  was  decidedly  the  best  specimen  of  a  na¬ 
tive  chief  I  ever  met.  I  never  felt  so  much 
grieved  by  the  loss  of  a  black  man  before  ;  and 
it  was  impossible  not  to  follow  him  in  thought 
into  the  world  of  which  he  had  just  heard  be¬ 
fore  he  was  called  away,  and  to  realize  some¬ 
what  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  pray  for  the 
dead.  The  deep  dark  question  of  what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  such  as  he,  must,  however,  be  left 
where  we  find  it,  believing  that,  assur^y,  the 
‘  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right’  ”  (Pp. 
84-90.) 

The  death  of  Sebituane  occasioned  some 
delay  ;  but  on  receiving  permission  from 
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hifl  successor  to  visit  any  part  of  the 
country,  Dr.  Livingstoi^  and  Mr.  Oswell 
proceeded  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Sesheke  ; 
and  there,  in  the  end  of  June,  1851,  “we 
were  rewarded,”  writes  Dr.  Livingstone^ 
“  by  the  discovery  of  the  Zambezi  in  the 
center  of  the  continent.  We  saw  it  at 
the  end  of  the  dry  season,  at  a  time  when 
the  river  is  al)out  at  its  lowest ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  breadth  of  from  three  hun- 
<lred  to  four  hundred  yards  of  deep  flow¬ 
ing  water.  Mr.  Oswell  said  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  fine  river  even  in  India.  At 
the  period  of  its  annual  inundation  it  rises 
full  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  floods  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  lands 
adjacent  to  its  banks.”  The  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Chobe  and  the  Zambezi  is  occa¬ 
sionally  flooded,  and  abounds  in  swamps  ; 
but  these  are  the  favorite  localities  with 
the  Makololo,  as  they  form  a  formidable 
line  of  defense  against  the  Matebele  under 
Mosilikatzi.  But  such  a  country  was 
unsuited  for  the  residence  of  Europeans. 
It  was  desirable  to  look  beyond  for  a 
healthy  site  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  slave- 
trade  had  alreadpr  reached  this  part  of 
Africa  the  preceding  year,  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  stimulus  to  the  enterprise.  These 
slavers  were  3Iambari  men,  from  Bihe,  a 
country  about  two  hundred  miles  east  of 
Benguela. 

“  In  talking  with  my  companion  over  these 
matters,  the  idea  was  sug^sted  that,  if  the 
slave-market  were  supplira  with  articles  of 
European  manufacture  by  legitimate  commerce, 
the  trade  in  slaves  would  become  impossible. 
It  seemed  more  feasible  to  give  the  goods,  for 
which  the  people  now  part  with  their  servants, 
in  exchange  for  ivory  and  other  products  of  the 
country,  and  thus  prevent  the  trade  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  than  try  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  any  of 
the  subsequent  steps.  This  could  only  be 
effected  by  establishing  a  highway  from  the  coast 
into  the  center  of  the  country. 

‘  As  there  was  no  hope  of  the  Boers  allowing 
the  peaceaUe  instruction  of  the  natives  at  Kolo- 
bcng,  I  at  once  resolve<l  to  save  my  family  fix)m 
exposure  to  this  unhealthy  region  by  sending 
them  to  England,  and  to  return  alone,  with  a 
view  to  exploring  the  country  in  search  of  a 
healthy  district  that  might  prove  a  center  of 
civilization,  and  open  up  the  interior  by  a  path 
to  cither  the  east  or  west  coast.  This  re.solufaon 
led  me  down  to  the  Cape  in  April,  1852,  being 
the  first  time  during  eleven  years  that  I  had 
visited  the  scenes  of  civilization.”  (Page  92.) 

“  Having  placed  my  family  on  board  a  home- 
ward-bound  ship,  and  promised  to  rejoin  them 
in  two  years,  we  parted,  for,  as  it  subsequently 


proved,  nearly  five  years.  The  directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  signified  their  cor¬ 
dial  approval  of  my  project,  by  leaving  the 
matter  entirely  to  my  own  discretion ;  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  gentlemen  composing  that  body  for 
always  acting  in  an  enlightened  spirit,  and  with 
as  much  liberality  as  their  constitution  would 
aUow.”  (P.  98.) 

The  fourth  journey  of  Dr  Livingstone, 
from  Cape  Town  to  Loanda,  in  tlie  Por¬ 
tuguese  colony  of  Angola,  commenced  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1852.  While  he  was 
traveling  slowly  through  the  Cape  colony, 
the  emigrant  Boers  attacked  the  chief 
Sechele,  and  destroyed  the  mission  station 
at  Kolobeng.  ITie  missionary  was  then 
free  from  any  pastoral  charge,  the  door 
was  closed  against  any  further  labors  in 
that  quarter,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  grand  scheme  of  opening  a 
path  from  the  inferior  to  the  sea-coasts  for 
Christianity  and  for  commerce.  He  reach¬ 
ed  Linyati  on  the  23d  of  May,  1853, 
made  an  experimental  journey  up  the 
Leeambye  River  (another  name  for  the 
Zambezi)  as  far  as  the  junction  with  the 
Leeba,  (^14®  11'  south  latitude,)  and  then 
retumea  to  Linyati.  After  some  time 
spent  in  making  arrangements  for  his 
journey,  he  left  Linyati,  November  11th, 
with  a  party  of  tw’enty-seven  natives. 
Dr.  Livingstone  imagined  that  as  the 
Coanza  River,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Atlantic  in  the  Portuguese  territory 
of  Angola,  w’as  placed  in  a  Portuguese 
map  as  rising  from  the  very  center  of  the 
continent  in  latitude  9®  south,  he  should 
not  be  far  from  it  when  he  had  ascended 
the  Leeba  (latitude  14®  11'  south^  a  few' 
degrees,  and  w'ould  then  find  no  difficulty 
in  following  it  dowm  to  the  coast  near 
Loanda.  ‘  Thi.s,’  ho  remarks,  ‘  was  the 
logical  deduction  ;  but  as  is  the  case  with 
many  a  plausible  theory,  one  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  was  decidedly  defective.’  The  out¬ 
fit  for  this  journey  w’as  scant  enough. 

“  I  had  three  muskets  for  my  people,  a  rific 
and  double-l>arreled  smooth  bore  for  myself; 
and,  having  seen  such  great  abundance  of  game 
in  my  visit  to  tlie  Leeba,  I  imagined  that  I  could 
easily  supply  the  wants  of  my  party.  Wishing 
also  to  avoid  the  discouragement  which  would 
naturally  be  felt  on  meeting  any  obstacles  if  my 
companions  were  obliged  to  carry  heavy  loads, 
I  took  only  a  few  biscuits,  a  few  pounds  of  tea 
and  sugar,  and  about  twenty  of  coffee,  which, 
as  the  Arabs  find,  though  u^  without  either 
milk  or  sugar,  is  a  most  refreshing  beverage 
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after  fatigue  or  exposure  to  the  sun.  We  car- 1 
ried  one  small  tin  canister,  about  fifteen  inches  | 
square,  filled  with  spare  shirting,  trowsers,  and  | 
shoes,  to  be  used  when  wo  reached  civilized  | 
life,  and  others  in  a  bag,  which  were  expected  i 
to  wear  out  on  the  waj ;  another  of  the  same  ! 
size  for  medicines  ;  and  a  third  for  books,  mv  I 
stuck  being  a  Nautical  Alnunac,  Thomsons 
IjOgarithra  Tables,  and  a  Bible  ;  a  fourth  box  i 
contained  a  magic  lantern,  which  we  found  of  | 
much  use.  The  sextant  and  artificial  horizon, 
thermometer  and  compasses,  were  carried  apart 
My  ammunition  was  distributed  in  portions  ; 
through  the  whole  luggage,  so  that,  if  an  acci- 1 
dent  should  I>efall  one  part,  we  could  still  have  | 
others  to  fall  back  upon.  Our  chief  hopes  for  j 
food  were  upon  that ;  but  in  ca.se  of  failure  1  ! 
took  about  twenty  pounds  of  beads,  worth  forty  I 
shillings,  which  still  remained  of  the  stock  1  ^ 
brought  from  Cape  Town ;  a  small  gipsy  tent,  ' 
just  suflicient  to  sleep  in ;  a  sheepskin  mantle  ' 
as  a  blanket,  and  a  horse-rug  as  a  bed.  As  I  i 
had  always  found  that  the  art  of  successful 
travel  consisted  in  taking  as  few  ‘  impedimenta’ 
as  possible,  and  not  forgetting  to  carry  my  wits 
about  me,  the  outfit  was  rather  spare,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  be  still  more  so  when  we  should  come 
to  leave  the  canoes.  Some  would  consider  it 
injudicious  to  adopt  this  plan,  but  I  ha<l  a  secret ! 
conviction  that  if  I  did  not  succeed  it  would  ! 
not  bo  for  lack  of  the  ‘  nicknacks  ’  advertised 
as  indispensable  for  travelers,  but  from  want  of 
‘  pluck,’  or  because  a  large  array  of  baggage 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  tribes  through 
whose  countrj'  we  wished  to  pass. 

“  The  instruments  I  carried,  though  few,  were  i 
the  best  of  their  kind.  A  sextant,  by  the  famed 
makers,  Troughton  and  Sims  of  Fleet  Street ;  j 
a  chronometer  watch,  with  a  stop  to  the  seconds 
hand — an  admirable  contrivance  for  enabling  a  i 
person  to  take  the  exact  time  of  ob.servations :  | 
it  was  constructed  by  Dent  of  the  Strand  (61)  , 
for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  selected 
for  the  service  by  the  President,  Admiral 
Smythe,  to  whose  judgment  and  kindness  I  am  ! 
in  this  and  other  matters  deeply  indebted.  It  i 
was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Maclear  to  equal  most  | 
chronometers  in  performance.  For  these  excel-  | 
lent  instruments  I  have  much  plea.suro  in  re- 1 
cording  my  obligations  to  my  good  friend  | 
Colonel  St^e,  and  at  the  same  time  to  Mr. 
Maclear  for  much  of  my  ability  to  use  them. 
Besides  these,  I  had  a  thermometer  by  Dolland ;  | 
a  compass  from  the  Cape  Observatory,  and  a  | 
small  iKxrket  one  in  addition ;  a  good  small  telco- 1 
scope  with  a  stand  capable  of  being  screwed 
into  a  tree.”  (Pp.  280,  231.) 

We  can  not  detail  the  particulars  of  the 
canoe  voyage  up  the  Leeambye  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Barotse,  which 
“  is  as  capable  of  supporting  millions  of 
inhabitants  as  it  is  of  its  thousands.’’  The 
river  abounds  in  hippopotami  and  alliga¬ 
tors.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Leeba  and 
the  Makonda,  (13]°  south  latitude,)  a 


piece  of  a  steel  w'atch-chain  of  English 
manufacture  was  picked  up,  probably 
brought  up  by  the  Mambari  slave-traders, 
of  whom  wo  have  the  following  account : 

“  These  Mambari  are  very  enterprising  mer¬ 
chants  :  when  they  mean  to  trade  with  a  town, 
they  deliberately  begin  the  affair  by  building 
huts,  as  if  they  knew  that  little  business  could 
be  transacted  without  a  liberal  allowance  of  time 
for  palaver.  They  bring  Manchester  goods  into 
the  heart  of  Afiica :  these  cotton  prints  look  so 
wonderful  that  the  Makololo  could  not  believe 
them  to  be  the  work  of  mortal  hands.  On 
questioning  the  Mambari  they  were  answered 
that  English  manu&ctures  came  out  of  the  sea, 
and  beads  were  gathered  on  its  shore.  To 
Africans  our  cotton-mills  arc  fairy  dreams. 
‘  How  can  the  irons  spin,  weave,  and  print  so 
beautifully  F  Our  country  is  like  what  Tapro- 
bane  was  to  our  ancestors — a  strange  realm  of 
light,  whence  came  the  diamond,  muslin,  and 
peacocks.  An  attempt  at  explanation  of  our 
manufactures  usually  elicts  the  expression, 
‘  Truly  1  ye  are  gods !’  ”  (P.  271.) 

Not  far  from  Makondo,  Dr.  Livingstone 
loft  his  canoe,  and  journeyed  on  ox-back 
through  a  country  like  the  preceding,  a 
succession  of  forests  and  open  lawns. 
The  territory  of  the  Makololo  was  left 
behind,  and  our  traveler  is  now  in  the 
Balonda  country,  which  is  of  great  extent, 
and  is  governed  by  a  powerful  chieft 
Matiamvo,  whose  vassals  border  upon  the 
I’ortuguese  possessions  on  both  sides  of 
the  AtHcan  continent.  The  Balonda  are 
real  negroes ;  every  village  has  its  idols 
near  to  it,  in  this  and  in  other  respects 
widely  differing  from  the  KnflSr  and  Sich- 
uana  tribes.  Human  sacrifices  are  not 
uncommon,  and  superstition  increa-ses, 
and  is  more  bloody,  as  we  advance  fur¬ 
ther  north.  In  this  journey  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  suftered  much  from  scarcity  of  food, 
from  its  unsuitability  even  when  procur¬ 
able,  and  from  incessant  attacks  of  fever, 
which  the  rainy  season  rendered  more 
trying.  Game  was  scarce ;  the  forests 
became  more  dense  as  they  advanced,  but 
happily  without  thorns.  In  these  forests 
the  artificial  bee-hives  were  first  observed. 

“  They  consist  of  about  five  feet  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Two  incisions  are  made  right  round  the  tree  at 
points  five  feet  apart,  then  one  longitudinal  slit 
from  one  of  these  to  the  other ;  the  workman 
next  lifts  up  the  bark  on  each  side  of  this  slit, 
and  detaches  it  from  the  trunk,  taking  care  not 
to  break  it,  until  the  whole  comes  from  the  tree. 
The  elasticity  of  the  bark  makes  it  assume  the 
form  it  had  before ;  the  slit  is  sewed  or  pegged 
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up  with  wooden  pins,  and  ends  made  of  coiled  I 
grass-rope  are  inserttnl,  one  of  which  has  a  hole  I 
for  the  ingress  of  the  bees  in  the  center,  and  j 
the  hive  is  complete.  These  hives  are  placed  , 
in  a  horizontal  position  on  high  trees  in  different  ' 
parts  of  the  forest,  and  in  this  way  all  the  wax  ^ 
exported  from  Benguela  and  Loanda  is  collected.  | 
It  is  all  the  produce  of  free  labor.”  (Pp.  284, 285.  J 

Beyond  the  Leeba,  a  plain  of  twenty  j 
miles  in  extent  had  to  be  cros-sed,  covered  ' 
with  water  ankle-deep ;  wliile  to  the  left 
were  the  plains  of  the  Lobale,  yet  more  1 
extensive,  and  more  densely  flooded,  (lati- 1 
tilde  12“  south.)  A  little  further  to  the  ' 
north  (in  latitude  11^“  south)  is  the  ^ 
water-shed  between  the  rivers  wnich  flow’ , 
south  and  those  which  flow  north.  One  | 
small  stream,  the  Lotembroa,  between  : 
L.ake  Dilolo  and  the  Kasye  River,  flows  in  ^ 
opposite  directions — ^a  novelty  in  physical 
geography.  In  crossing  the  streams 
w’hicb  flow  to  the  north,  and  from  the 
Kasye  River,  the  evil  influence  of  the  j 
Mambari  slave-dealers  is  felt  in  the  stingi- , 
ness  and  inhospitality  of  the  population,  I 
and  in  the  avidity  with  wliich  gunpowder  ; 
was  sought  in  payment  for  provisions,  i 
Attempts  were  made  to  shake  the  confi- ! 
lienee  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  native  attend- 1 
.ants  in  his  trustworthiness,  Tlie  Chi-  i 
Ixiqes  were  particularly  distinguished  by 
their  incivility  and  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  exploring  party.  Each  tribe 
demanded  payment  for  leave  to  pass 
through  the  country — demands  w’hich  our 
traveler’s  resources  were  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  meet.  The  population  is  dense. 
“  To  one  who  has  observed  the  hard  toil 
of  the  poor  in  old  civilized  countries,  the 
state  in  which  the  inhabitants  here  live  is 
one  of  glorious  ease.  The  country  is  full 
of  little  villages.  Food  abounds,  and 
very  little  lalmr  is  required  for  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  no  manure  is 
required.”  On  the  30th  of  March,  the 
p.arty  began  to  descend  from  the  high  land 
indented  by  deep  narrow  valleys,  over 
which  they  had  been  traveling  since  they 
began  to  ascend  from  the  water-shed  level, 
(in  lli“  south  latitude.)  The  descent 
was  steep  into  the  valley  of  the  Quango. 

“  It  is  about  a  hundred  miles  broad,  clothed 
with  dark  forest,  except  where  the  light-green 
grass  covers  meadow  lands  on  the  Quango, 
which  here  and  there  glances  out  in  the  sun  as 
it  wends  its  way  to  the  north.  The  opposite 
side  of  this  great  valley  appears  like  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  and  the  descent  into  it  about  a 
mile,  which,  measured  perpendicularly,  m»y 


be  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet 
Emerging  from  the  gloomy  forests  of  Londa, 
this  magnificent  prospect  made  us  all  feel  as  if 
a  weight  had  been  lifted  off  our  eyelids.”  (P. 
860.) 

Some  difficulty  was  found  in  crossing 
the  river,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide  and  very  deep  ;  but  by  the  friendly 
advice  and  influence  of  a  half-caste  Portu¬ 
guese  sergeant  of  militia,  the  ferrymen  were 
propitiated,  and,  on  the  4th  of  April,  our 
traveler  found  himself  in  the  territory  of 
the  Bangala,  called  also  Cassanges,  who 
are  subjects  of  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  happily  all  his  difficulties  with 
the  border  tribes  were  at  an  end.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  Loanda  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1854, 
W’here  he  w’-os  received  with  great  kindness 
by  the  Portuguese  authorities  and  popula¬ 
tion  generally.  lie  thus  records  his  aj)- 
proach  to  that  city  : 

“  As  we  were  now  drawing  near  to  the  sea, 
my  companions  were  looking  at  every  thing  in  a 
serious  light.  One  of  them  asked  me  if  we 
should  all  have  an  opportunity  of  watching 
each  other  at  lioanda.  ‘  Suppose  one  went  for 
water,  would  the  otlicrs  see  if  he  were  kid¬ 
napped  ?’  1  replied  :  ‘  1  see  what  you  are  driving 
at ;  and  if  you  suspect  me,  you  may  return,  for 
I  am  as  ignorant  of  Ixianda  as  you  are ;  but 
nothing  will  happen  to  you  but  what  hap|>cns 
to  myself.  We  have  stood  by  each  other  hith¬ 
erto,  and  will  do  so  to  the  la.st’  The  plains  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Ixianda  are  somewhat  elevated  and 
comparatively  sterile.  On  coming  across  these 
we  first  beheld  the  sea :  my  companions  looked 
upon  the  boundless  ocean  with  awe.  On  de¬ 
scribing  their  feelings  afterwards,  they  remarked 
that  ‘we  marched  along  with  our  father,  be¬ 
lieving  that  what  the  ancients  had  always  told 
us  was  true,  that  the  world  has  no  end  ;  but  all 
at  once  the  world  said  to  us :  “1  am  finished ; 
there  is  no  more  of  me  1”  ’  They  had  always 
imagined  that  the  world  was  one  extended  plain 
without  limit”  (Pp.  388,  889.) 

Our  author’s  stay  in  Angola,  and  his 
return  journey,  enabled  him  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  opinion  of  this  obscure 
portion  of  Africa.  Of  its  soil,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  and  grazing  capabilities,  he  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms.  Fruit  trees  and 
vines  yield  two  crops  annually,  so  also 
grain  and  vegetables.  Coffee,  cotton,  and 
all  the  productions  of  the  tropics,  flourish 
with  little  attention  from  the  cultivator. 
With  the  exception  of  Luanda,  there  are 
no  towns  of  any  importanee,  but  only  na¬ 
tive  villages.  In  the  interior  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  are  not  so  much  colonists  as 
traders,  having  no  European  wives,  but 
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cohabiting  with  native  women.  Tlie  trade 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  native  agents 
sent  into  the  interior ;  and  the  main  arti¬ 
cles  |)urcha.Hed  with  European  goods  are 
wax  and  ivory.  There  are  sugar  manu¬ 
factories  ;  and  cotton  cloth  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  is  produced  by  the  natives,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Rich 
magnetic  iron  ore  of  superior  miality  is 
worked  for  the  government.  The  gen- 
er.al  neglect  of  this  fine  territory  by  its 
rulers  is  surprising.  A  railway  from  Lo- 
anda  to  M.assangano,  (on  the  Coaitza  Riv¬ 
er,)  and  prolonged  to  the  edge  of  the 
Cassange  basin,  would,  in  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone’s  opinion,  secure  the  trade  of  South 
Central  Africa.  The  draAvback  to  Euro¬ 
pean  settlers  is  found  in  the  unfavorable¬ 
ness  of  tropical  climates  to  health,  .and  in 
the  peculiarities  of  colonial  mal-adminis- 
tration.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
seems  not  to  have  maint.ained  its  ground 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  as  there  are  no  priests 
in  the  interior,  and  only  a  bishop  and 
three  or  four  priests  in  Loanda.  The  na¬ 
tives  are  pure  negroes,  addicted  for  the 
most  part  to  their  ancient  superstitions. 
Neither  politically  nor  morally  have  the 
Portuguese  retained  a  strong  hold  of 


I  managed.  All  parties  agree  in  representing  the 
I  Portuguese  authorities  as  both  polite  and  oblig- 
I  ing ;  and  if  ever  any  inconvenience  is  felt  by 
I  strangers  visiting  the  port,  it  must  be  consid- 
I  ered  the  fault  of  the  system,  and  not  of  the 
men. 

“The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  low  sandy 
I  island  of  Loanda,  which  is  inhabited  by  about 
'  thirteen  hundred  souls,  upwards  of  six  hundred 
I  of  whom  are  industrious  native  fishermen,  who 
'  supply  the  city  with  abundance  of  good  fish 
i  daily.  The  space  between  it  and  the  mainland, 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  is  the  station  for 
ships.  When  a  high  south-west  wind  blows, 
!  the  waves  of  the  ocean  dash  over  part  of  the 
island,  and,  driving  large  quantities  of  sand  before 
I  them,  gradually  fill  up  the  harbor.  Great  quaii- 
i  titles  of  soil  arc  also  washed  in  the  rainy  season 
1  from  the  heights  above  the  city,  so  that  the  port, 

^  which  once  contained  water  sufficient  to  float 
;  the  largest  ships  close  to  the  custom-house,  is 
j  now  at  low  water  dry.  The  ships  arc  compelled 
to  anchor  about  a  mile  north  of  their  old  station. 
Nearly  all  the  water  consumed  in  Loanda  is 
,  brought  from  the  River  Bengo  by  means  of 
i  launches,  the  only  supply  that  the  city  affords 
being  from  some  deep  wells  of  slightly  brackish 
I  water.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made 
I  by  different  governors  to  finish  a  canal,  which 
the  Dutch,  while  in  possession  of  Loanda  dur- 
I  ing  the  seven  years  preceding  1648,  had  begun, 
to  bring  water  from  the  River  Coanza  to  the 
I  city.  There  is  not  a  single  English  merchant 
>  at  Loando,  and  only  two  American.  This  is 


their  possessions,  either  on  the  western  or  i 
ea.stern  coast  of  South-Africa.  We  have  | 
the  following  description  of  the  capital  of 
Angola : 

“  St  Paul  de  Loanda  has  been  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  city,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  It 
contains  about  twelve  thoasand  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  people  of  color,*  There  are 
various  evidences  of  its  former  magnificcnee, 
especially  two  cathedrals,  one  of  which,  once  a 
Jesuit  College,  is  now  converted  into  a  work¬ 
shop  ;  and  in  passing  the  other  we  saw  with 
sorrow  a  number  of  oxen  feeding  within  its 
stately  walls.  Three  forts  continue  in  a  good 
state  of  repair.  Many  large  stone  houses  arc  , 
to  be  found.  The  palace  of  the  Governor  and  j 
government  officers  are  commodious  structures ; 
but  nearly  all  the  houses  of  the  native  inhabit-  ' 
ants  are  of  wattle  and  daub.  Trees  arc  planted 
all  over  the  town  for  the  sake  of  shade ;  and  the 
city  presents  an  inposing  appearance  from  the 
sea.  It  is  provided  with  an  effective  police ;  and 
the  custom-house  department  is  extremely  well 

•  “  From  the  Census  of  1850-51  wo  find  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  this  city  arranged  thus :  830  whites,  only 
160  of  whom  are  females.  Tliis  is  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  of  whites  in  the  country ;  for  Angola  itself  con¬ 
tains  only  about  1000  whites.  There  are  2400 
half-castes  in  Loanda,  and  only  120  of  them  slaves; 
and  there  are  9000  blacks,  more  than  5000  of  whom 
are  slavea” 


the  more  remarkable,  as  nearly  all  the  commerce 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  English  calico  brought 
hither  rid.  Lis^n.”  (Pp.  394,  395.  ) 

The  return  journey  from  Loando  t(» 
Linyanti  in  the  Makololo  country  com¬ 
menced  on  the  20th  of  Septeml)or,  1854, 
in  which  even  greater  hardships  and  an¬ 
noyances  were  endured  than  before,  dur¬ 
ing  the  twelve  months  of  patient,  perse- 
,  vering  toil  which  elapsed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  party  at  Linyanti,  Septem- 
|ber,  1855.  The  generous  reception  they 
met  with  from  their  old  friends  was  highly 
credit.ablo  to  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature,  of  which  the  black  man  has  his 
fair  share.  In  passing  down  the  Barotse 
valley  presents  of  provisions  were  show- 
j  ered  upon  the  party  ;  and  this  liberality, 
j  as  Dr.  Livingstone  remarks,  could  not 
:  even  suspected  of  any  reference  to  an  am- 
j  |)le  repayment  in  the  future,  as  it  might 
1  in  the  c.ase  of  their  forward  journey  ;  for 
i  our  travelers  were  now  returning  poor  as 
i  when  they  set  out;  yet  no  disappointment 
I  was  expressed  and  no  assistance  denied. 

I  During  our  author’s  long  absence,  the 
i  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat  had  paid  a  visit  to  Mosi- 
1  likatzi,  the  chief  of  the  Matebele,  and  the 
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dreaded  enemy  of  the  Makololo,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  send  a  party  of  his  people 
with  certwn  packages  of  goods,  as  far  as 
the  south  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  (near  the 
Victoria  Falls.)  The  Makololo  looked 
uith  some  suspicion  upon  this  proceeding 
of  their  enemies,  believing  the  parcels  con¬ 
tained  matter  for  bewitching  their  tribe. 

“When  the  Matebele  on  the  south  bank 
called  to  the  Makololo  on  the  north  to  come 
over  in  canoes,  and  receive  the  goods  sent  by 
Moffat  to  ‘Nake,’  the  Makololo  replied:  ’Go 
along  with  you,  we  know  better  than  that :  how 
could  he  teU  Moffat  to  send  his  things  here,  he 
having  gone  away  to  the  north  ?’  The  Matebele 
answered :  ‘  Here  are  the  goods ;  we  place  them 
now  before  you,  and  if  you  leave  them  to  perish, 
the  guilt  will  be  yours.’  When  they  had  de- 
]>arted,  the  Makololo  thought  better  of  it,  and, 
after  much  divination,  went  over  with  fear  and 
trembling^  and  carried  the  packages  carefully  to 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  then,  build¬ 
ing  a  hut  over  them  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather,  they  left  them ;  and  there  I  found  they 
had  remain^  from  September,  1854,  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  1 865,  in  perfect  safety.’’  (Pp.  499,  600.) 

Among  other  items  of  intelligence.  Dr, 
Livingstone  learnt  by  this  opportunity, 
that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  from  the 
study  of  Mr.  Bain’s  geological  map,  and 
of  other  materials  furnished  in  part  by  the 
discoveries  made  by  our  traveler  and  Mr. 
Oswell,  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
respecting  the  form  of  the  African  Conti¬ 
nent  as  had  been  reached  ly  himself  in 
June,  1865,  while  near  the  Lake  Dilolo 
on  this  his  return  ioumey  from  Loanda. 
We  can  not  state  all  our  author’s  facts  and 
inferences,  but  he  clearly  makes  out  his 
theory,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  that  the 
central  plateau  of  Sonth-Africa  (although 
elevated  in  its  lowest  point  of  depression 
abont  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sja)  is  of  far  less  elevation  than  the  ranges 
Hanking  it  on  the  east  and  west.  Thus, 
on  entering  this  part  of  Africa  from  the 
cast  or  west,  there  is  an  ascent  more  or 
less  gradual  or  precipitous  over  sundry 
ranges  w'hich  run  nearly  parallel  with  the 
sea,  nntil  the  highest  range  is  attained, 
say  5000  feet,  from  which  the  descent  is 
into  the  central  plain.  The  western  ranges 
were  crossed  by  Dr.  Livingstone  twice  in 
his  journey  to  Loanda,  and  on  his  return : 
the  eastern  ranges  on  bis  journey  to  Quil- 
iinane.  On  very  reasonable  grounds  he 
supposes  the  whole  central  vaHey  from  the 
falls  of  the  Zambezi  (Victoria  Falls)  to  the 
ridge  beyond  Libebe  westwards,  to  Lake 


Ngarai  and  the  Zonga  southwards,  and 
beyond  Nchokotsa  eastward,  to  have 
been  one  large  fresh-water  lake,  the  valley 
of  the  Barotse  another,  a  third  lying  be¬ 
yond  Masiko,  and  a  fourth  near  the  Orange 
River. 

“  The  whole  of  these  lakes  were  let  out  by 
means  of  cracks  or  fissures  made  in  the  sub¬ 
tending  sides  by  the  upheaval  of  the  country. 
Tlie  fissure  made  at  the  Victoria  Falls  let  out 
the  water  of  this  great  valley,  and  left  a  small 
patch  in  what  was  probably  its  deepest  portion, 
and  is  now  called  Lake  Ngami.  The  Falls  of 
Gonyo  furnished  an  outlet  to  the  lake  of  the 
Barotse  valley,  and  so  of  the  other  great  lakes 
of  remote  times.  The  Congo  also  finds  its  way 
to  the  sea  through  a  narrow  fissure,  and  so  does 
the  Orange  River  in  the  west ;  while  other  rents 
made  in  the  ca.stcrn  ridge,  as  the  Victoria  Falls 
and  those  to  the  east  of  Tanganyenka,  allowed 
the  central  waters  to  drain  eastward.  All  the 
African  lakes  hitherto  discovered  are  shallow ; 
in  consequence  of  being  the  mere  ruvlua  of  very 
much  larger  ancient  bodies  of  water.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  continent  was,  in  former 
times,  very  much  more  copiously  supplied  with 
water  than  at  present,  but  a  natural  process  of 
drainage  has  been  going  on  for  ages.’’  (Pp.  627, 
628.) 

This  great  lake  theory  serves  to  explain 
the  singular  network  of  rivers  found  in 
Central  Sonth-Africa,  which  are  laid  down 
in  Dr.  Livingstone’s  map,  partly  verified  by 
actual  observation,  ana  partly  established 
by  very  respectable  native  authority. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  narrative  of 
Dr.  Livingstone’s  fifih  joum^,  from  Lin- 
yanti  do^  the  Zambezi  to  Tete,  Senna, 
aod  Quilimane  on  the  cast  coast,  which 
appears  likely  to  prove  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  his  labors.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  distance  from  Linyanti  to  Loanda,  and 
the  great  break  in  the  water  passage  which 
necessitated  so  long  a  land  journey  through 
unfriendly  tribes,  rendered  intercourse 
with  the  west  for  the  present  all  but  im- 
})racticable.  The  choice  lay  between  an 
attempt  to  reach  Zanzibar  by  a  route 
]>ointed  out  by  a  friendly  Arab  visitant, 
or  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Zambezi  to 
the  eastern  coast.  The  prospect  of  dis¬ 
covering  permanent  water  conveyance  by 
the  Zambezi  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of 
this  latter  route.  Sckeletu,  the  Makololo 
chief^  the  successor  of  Sebituane,  favored 
the  scheme,  and  acted  w'ith  munificent 
liberality,  for  which  he  deserves  to  be 
celebrated  among  the  number  of  princely 
and  royal  patrons  of  geographical  discov¬ 
ery.  lie  had  received  no  return  for  his 
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previous  outlay  in  the  western  journey, 
except  certain  donkeys  that  had  been 
brought  safe  from  Loanda — animals  which, 
as  they  are  not  affected  by  the  bite  of  the 
tsetse.,  may  prove  useful  agents  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  resources  of  Central 
Africa.  They  commenced  their  residence 
among  the  Makololo  with  a  decided  public 
opinion  in  their  favor.  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
attendants  admired  their  knowledge  of  the 
different  kinds  of  plants,  which,  as  they 
remarked,  “  the  anim.als  had  never  before 
seen  in  their  own  country;”  and  “when 
the  donkeys  indulged  in  their  music,  they 
startled  the  inhabitants  more  than  if  they 
had  been  lions.”  However,  nothing  dis¬ 
mayed,  Sekeletu  furnished  our  traveler 
with  114  men,  and  a  large  amount  of 
ivory,  and  sent  with  these  an  intelligent 
chief  named  Sekwebu,  who  was  well  .ac- 
({uainted  with  the  country  alon^  the  Zam¬ 
bezi  as  far  as  Tote.  Leaving  Lmyanti,  on 
the  3d  of  November,  accompanied  by  Se¬ 
keletu,  Dr.  Livingstone  turned  aside  to  | 
view  the  Falls  of  the  Zambezi,  {Most  oa  i 
tuaya,  or  Victoria  Falls,)  the  position  of! 
which  was  iminted  out  by  “columns  ofi 
vapor,  appropriately  called  smoke,  rising 
at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  exactly 
as  when  large  tracts  of  grass  are  burned 
in  Africa.”  The  river  here  is  about  1000 
yards  broad,  and  this  large  body  of  w.ater 
falls  down  into  a  large  rent  which  had 
been  made  from  bank  to  bank :  the  fall  is  ! 
at  first  about  100  feet,  and  then  the 
stream  is  suddenly  compressed  into  a  space 
of  15  or  20  yards,  and  prolonged  from  the 
left  bank  through  thirty  or  forty  miles  of 
hills.  Here  Sekeletu  returned  to  Linyanti, 
and  on  the  20th  of  November  our  traveler 
letl  the  river,  and  cut  across  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction  towards  the  junction  of 
the  Kafue  with  the  Z.ambozi,  the  country 
gradually  rising.  This  is  the  favorite  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Makololo,  consisting  of  elevated 
healthy  ridges,  open  .and  yet  woodland, 
adorned  with  a  sufficient  number  of  shady 
trees.  These  liigh  eastern  ranges  rising 
5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are 
an  important  fact  in  connection  with  fu¬ 
ture  operations  in  Easteni  and  Central 
Africa. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  farther  to 
the  N.  these  subtending  ridges  may  stretch. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  though  the  same 
general  form  of  country  obtains,  they  are  not 
Hanked  by  abrupt  hills  between  the  latitude  12® 
S.  and  the  equator.  The  inquiry  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  travelers.  As  they  are  known  to 


be  favorable  to  health,  the  Makololo,  who  had 
been  nearly  all  cut  off  by  fevers  in  the  valley, 
declaring  that  here  they  never  had  a  headache, 
they  may  even  be  recommended  a.s  a  sanatorium 
for  those  whose  enterprise  leads  them  into  Afirica, 
eittier  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  know- 
ledge,or  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  benevolence. 
In  the  case  of  tlie  eastern  ridge,  we  have  water- 
carriage,  with  only  one  short  rapid  as  an  ob¬ 
struction,  right  up  to  its  base ;  and  if  a  quick 
passage  can  l)e  effected  during  the  healthy  part 
of  the  year,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  loss  of 
health  during  a  long  stay  on  these  high  lands 
afterwards.  How  much  farther  do  these  high 
ridges  extend  ?  The  eastern  one  seems  to  bend 
in  considerably  towards  the  great  falls ;  and  the 
strike  of  the  rocks  indicating  that  further  to  the 
N.N.E.  than  my  investigations  extend,  it  may 
not,  at  a  few  degrees  of  latitude  beyond,  be 
more  than  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  coast.  They  at  least  merit 
inquiry  ;  for  they  afford  a  prospect  to  Europeans 
of  situations  superior  in  point  of  salubrity  to 
any  of  those  on  the  coast :  and  so  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  the  continent ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  parts  in  the  interior  of  Angola,  which 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  unhealthy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  distance  inland,  have  been  found, 
as  population  advanced,  to  be  the  most  healthy 
spots  in  the  country.  Did  the  great  Niger  Ex¬ 
pedition  turn  back  when  near  such  a  desirable 
position  for  its  stricken  and  prostrate  members  ? 

“  The  distances  from  top  to  top  of  the  ridges 
may  be  about  10°  of  longitude,  or  six  hundred 
geographical  miles.  I  can  not  hear  of  a  hill  on 
either  ridge,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  in  the 
space  inclosed  by  them.  The  Monakadze  is  the 
highest,  but  that  is  not  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  flat  valley.  On  account  of  this 
want  of  hills  in  the  part  of  the  country  whicli, 
by  gentle  undulations,  leads  one  insensibly  up 
to  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  I  have  adopted  the  agricultural 
term  ‘ridges;’  for  they  partake  very  much 
of  the  character  of  the  oblong  mounds  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  And  we  shall  yet 
see  that  the  mountains  which  are  met  with  out¬ 
side  these  ridges,  are  only  a  low  fringe,  many 
of  which  are  not  of  much  greater  altitude  than 
even  the  bottom  of  the  great  central  valley. 
If  we  leave  out  of  view  the  greater  breadth  of 
the  central  basin  at  other  parts,  and  speak  only 
of  the  comparatively  narrow  part  formed  by 
the  bend  to  the  westward  of  the  eastern  ridge, 
we  might  say  that  the  form  of  this  region  is  a 
broad  furrow  in  the  middle,  with  an  elevated 
ridge  about  two  hundred  miles  broad  on  either 
side,  the  land  sloping  thence,  on  both  sides,  to 
the  sea.  If  I  am  right  in  believing  the  granite 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  elevation  of  this  ridge, 
the  direction  in  which  the  strike  of  the  rocks 
trends  to  the  N.N.F..  may  indicate  that  the 
same  geological  structure  prevails  farther  north, 
and  two  or  three  lakes  which  exist  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  may  be  of  exactly  the  same  nature  with 
Lake  Ngami ;  having  b^n  diminished  to  their 
present  size  by  the  same  kind  of  agency  as 
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that  which  formed  the  Falls  of  Victoria.”  (Pp.  I 
648-5.) 

Half-way  between  the  Falls  and  the  | 
Kafue  junction,  the  descent  was  gradual  j 
to  Semalembue,  which  has  about  the  i 
same  elevation  as  Linyanti.  Beyond  I 
the  Makololo  boundary,  the  population  i 
became  more  numerous,  but  was  equally 
friendly :  at  the  confluence  of  the  Loan- 
gwa  with  the  Zambezi  M'ere  found  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  old  Portuguese  settlement, 
called  by  the  natives  Zumbo.  It  seems  | 
to  have  been  well  chosen  as  a  site  for 
commerce.  Our  traveler  gives  a  brief 
history  of  this  station,  but  our  limits  for¬ 
bid  us  to  extract  it. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1856,  Dr.  Liv- 1 
ingstone  met  with  a  Portuguese  black  ‘ 
from  Tete,  and  for  the  first  time  learned 
that  the  settlement  was  on  the  other,  th.at 
is  to  say,  the  southern,  bank  of  the  river, 
and  that  the  Portuguese  had  been  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  nativ'es  for  the  last  two  years. 
A  petty  chief  named  Mpende,  mistaking 
our  traveler  for  a  Portuguese,  seemed 
disposed  to  oppose  his  progress :  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  error,  the  remark  of  one  of 
his  people  was  :  ‘Ah  !  you  must  be  one  of 
the  tribe  that  loves  the  black  men.’  Here 
the  party  were  assisted  to  cross  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Zambezi.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  are  at  enmity  with  all  the  tribes 
north  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  Lake 
Maravi,  but  the  English  character  is  said 
to  stand  high.  Some  old  delusions,  which 
have  for  two  centuries  deformed  the  map 
of  Africa,  disappeared  before  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  our  traveler.  The  famous 
“  Emperor  ”  of  Monomotapa,  of  whose 
wealth  and  power  such  extravagancies  have 
been  written  by  the  Portuguese  historians, 
is  a  petty  chief  of  no  great  consequence 
among  the  Banyai.  The  Monemugi, 
equally  celebrated,  are  a  tribe  to  the 
north,  noways  different  or  superior  to 
other  African  tribes.  Among  the  Banyai 
who  inhabit  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Zambezi,  west  of  Tete,  the  women  possess 
no  small  influence. 

“  When  a  young  man  takes  a  liking  to  a  girl 
of  another  village,  and  the  parents  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  match,  he  is  obliged  to  come  and 
lire  at  their  village.  He  has  to  perform  certain 
services  for  the  mother-in-law,  such  as  keeping 
her  well  supplied  with  firewood ;  and  when  he 
comes  into  ner  presence,  he  is  obliged  to  sit 
with  his  knees  in  a  bent  position,  as  putting  out 
his  feet  towards  the  old  lady  would  give  her 
great  offense.  If  he  becomes  tired  of  living  in 


this  state  of  vassalage,  and  wishes  to  return  to 
his  own  family,  he  is  obliged  to  leave  all  his 
children  behind — they  belong  to  the  wife.  This 
is  only  a  more  stringent  enforcement  of  the  law 
from  which  emanates  the  practice  which  pre¬ 
vails  so  very  extensively  in  Africa,  known  to 
Europeans  as  ‘  buying  wives.’  Such  virtually 
it  Ls ;  hut  it  does  not  appear  quite  in  that  light 
to  the  actors.  So  many  head  of  cattle  or  goats 
are  given  to  the  parents  of  the  girl,  ‘  to  give  her 
up,’  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  to  forego  all  claim 
on  her  offspring,  and  allow  an  entire  transfer¬ 
ence  of  her  and  her  seed  into  another  family. 
If  nothing  is  given,  tlie  family  from  which  she 
has  come  can  claim  the  children  as  part  of  it¬ 
self  ;  the  payment  is  made  to  sever  this  bond. 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  young  man  has  not 
been  able  to  advance  an)'  thing  for  that  purpose  ; 
and,  from  the  temptations  placed  here  before 
my  men,  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  prefer  to 
have  their  daughters  married  in  that  way,  as  it 
leads  to  the  increase  of  their  own  village.” 
(Pp.  622,  623.) 

Our  traveler  arrived  at  Tete  on  the  3d 
of  February,  1856,  and  was  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  commandant ;  and  as  this 
was  the  unhealthy  season  at  Quilimane, 
he  remained  with  him  until  the  following 
month.  This  settlement  consists  of  a 
fort,  30  European  houses,  and  1200  na¬ 
tive  huts,  w’ith  a  population  of  about  100 
Europeans,  chiefly  soldiers,  and  1200 
natives.  Fine  seams  of  coal  and  iron  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  Dr. 
Livingstone  left  most  of  his  men,  and  on 
the  22d  of  April  proceeded  down  the 
Zambezi  to  Senna,  which  he  reached  on 
the  27tlL  This  place  is  “  ten  times  worse” 
th.an  Tete;  every  thing  is  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  The  Landines,  a  native  tribe,  levy 
fines  on  the  inhabitants,  considering  the 
Portuguese  to  be  a  conquered  people. 
The  revenues  are  not  equal  to  the  exjien- 
diture,  and  the  officers  had  not  been  iiaid 
for  four  years.  In  ap|iroaching  the  delta 
of  the  Zambezi,  Dr.  Livingstone  W’as  seized 
with  fever,  but  reached  (juilimane  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1856,  within  a  few'  days  of 
four  years  since  be  started  from  Cape 
Town  :  having  thus  accomplished  a  jour¬ 
ney  which,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  account,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  ever  performed  by  any  man,  and 
w'hich  we  believe  in  its  proximate  and 
final  results  will  be  second  in  inportanco 
to  none.  Of  the  value  of  the  Zambezi  as 
a  high  road  into  'the  interior,  and  of  our 
author’s  proposals  for  the  rendering  his 
discoveries  beneficial  to  the  nation  and 
the  world  at  large,  we  must  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself. 
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“  If  the  reader  has  accompanied  me  thus  far, 
he  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  objects  I  propose  to  myself,  should  God 
mercifully  grant  me  the  honor  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  more  for  Africa.  As  the  highlands  on 
the  borders  of  the  central  basin  are  compara¬ 
tively  healthy,  the  first  object  seems  to  be  to 
secure  a  permanent  path  thither,  in  order  that 
Europeans  may  pass  as  quickly  as  possible 
through  the  unhealthy  region  near  the  coast 
The  river  has  not  been  surveyed,  but  at  the 
time  I  came  down  there  was  abundance  of  water 
for  a  large  vessel,  and  this  continues  to  be  the 
case  during  four  or  five  months  of  each  year. 
The  months  of  low-water  still  admit  of  naviga¬ 
tion  by  launches,  and  would  permit  small  ves¬ 
sels  equal  to  the  Thames  .steamers  to  ply  with 
ease  in  the  deep  channel.  If  a  steamer  were 
sent  to  examine  the  Zambezi,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  one  of  the  lightest  draught,  and  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  for  passing 
through  the  delta ;  and  this  not  so  much  for 
fear  of  want  of  water,  as  the  danger  of  being 
grounded  on  a  sand  or  mud-bank,  and  the 
health  of  the  crew  being  endanger^  by  the 
delay. 

“  In  the  months  referred  to,  no  obstruction 
would  be  incurred  in  the  channel  below  Tete. 
Twenty  or  thirty  miles  above  that  point  wo 
have  a  small  rapid,  of  which  I  regret  my  ina¬ 
bility  to  speak,  as  (mentioned  already)  I  did  not 
vi.sit  it.  Rut  taking  the  distance  below  this 
point,  we  have,  in  round  numbers,  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  navigable  river.  Above  this  rapid 
we  have  another  reach  of  three  hundred  miles, 
with  sand,  but  no  mud-banks  in  it,  which  brings 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  ridge.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  thought  that  a  vessel  by  going 
thither  would  return  laden  with  ivory  and  gold- 
dust.  The  Portuguese  of  Tete  pick  up  all  the 
merchandise  of  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity ;  and 
though  I  came  out  by  traversing  the  people 
with  whom  the  Portuguese  have  been  at  war, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  perfectly  safe 
for  others  to  go  in,  whose  goods  may  lie  a 
stronger  temptation  to  cupidity  than  any  thing 
I  posse-ssed.  "When  we  get  beyond  the  hostile 
population  mentioned,  wo  reach  a  very  different 
race.  On  the  latter  my  chief  hopes  at  present 
rest.  All  of  them,  however,  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  engage  in  trade ;  and,  while  eager 
for  this,  none  have  ever  been  encouraged  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  raw  materials  of  commerce.  Their 
country  is  well  adapted  for  cotton  ;  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  entertain  the  hope  that  by  distributing 
seeds  of  better  kinds  than  that  which  is  found 
indigenous,  and  stimulating  the  natives  to  cul- 
vatc  it  by  affording  them  the  certainty  of  a  market 
for  all  they  may  produce,  we  may  engender  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  mutual  dependence  betwen  them  and  our¬ 
selves.  I  have  a  twofold  object  in  view ;  and  believe 
that,  by  guiding  our  missionary  labors  so  as  to 
benefit  our  own  country,  we  shall  thereby  more 
effectually  and  permanently  benefit  the  heathen. 
Seven  years  were  spent  at  Kolobeng  in  instruct¬ 
ing  my  friends  there ;  but  the  country  being 
incapable  of  raising  materials  for  exportation. 


when  the  Boers  made  their  murderous  attack 
and  scattered  the  tribe  for  a  season,  none  sym¬ 
pathized  except  a  few  Christian  friends,  llad 
the  people  of  Kolobeng  been  in  the  habit  of 
raising  the  raw  materials  of  English  commerce, 
the  outrage  would  have  been  felt  in  England ; 
or,  what  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  case, 
the  people  would  have  raised  themselves  in  the 
scale  by  barter,  and  have  become,  like  the 
Basutos  of  Moshesh  and  people  of  Kuruman, 
possessed  of  fire-arms,  and  the  Boers  would 
never  have  made  the  attack  at  all.  We  ought 
to  encourage  the  Africans  to  cultivate  for  our 
markets,  as  the  most  effectual  means,  next  to 
the  Gospel,  of  their  elevation. 

“  It  is  in  the  hope  of  working  out  this  idea 
that  I  propose  the  formation  of  stations  on  the 
Zambesi  beyond  the  Portuguese  territory,  but 
having  communication  through  them  with  the 
coast.  A  chain  of  stations  admitting  of  easy 
and  speedy  intercourse,  such  as  might  be  formed 
along  the  flank  of  the  eastern  ridge,  would  be 
in  a  favorable  position  for  carrj'ing  out  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  view.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
has  resolved  to  have  a  station  among  the 
Makololo  on  the  north  bank,  and  another  on 
the  south  among  the  Matebele.  The  Church — 
Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  that  most  energetic 
body,  the  Free  Church — could  each  find  desira¬ 
ble  locations  among  the  Batoka  and  adjacent 
tribes.  The  country  is  so  extensive  there  is  no 
fear  of  clashing.  All  classes  of  Christians  find 
that  sectarian  rancor  soon  dies  out  when  they 
are  working  together  among  and  for  the  real 
heathen.  Only  let  the  healthy  locality  be 
searched  for,  and  fixed  upon,  and  then  there 
will  be  free  scope  to  work  in  the  same  cause  in 
various  directions,  without  that  loss  of  men 
which  the  system  of  missions  on  the  unhealthy 
coast  entails.  While  respectfully  submitting 
the  plan  to  these  influential  Societies,  I  can 
positively  state  that,  when  fairly  in  the  interior, 
there  is  perfect  security  for  life  and  property 
among  a  people  who  will  at  least  listen  and 
reason.”  (Pp.  074-6.) 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Livingstone  is  not 
to  remain  identified  with  the  noble  So¬ 
ciety  in  whose  service  he  has  accomplished 
such  great  things  for  Africa :  we  wish  that 
it  had  been  possible  to  reconcile  his  strictly 
missionary  character  with  the  official  posi¬ 
tion  he  is  about  to  occupy  in  the  grand 
scheme  for  opening  the  Zambezi  to  Christ¬ 
ianity  and  commerce.  His  own  statement 
is  as  follows : 

“  While  I  hope  to  continue  the  same  cordial 
cooperation  and  friendship  which  have  always 
characterized  our  intercourse,  various  reasons 
induce  me  to  withdraw  from  pecuniary  depend¬ 
ence  on  any  Society.  I  have  done  something 
for  the  heathen  ;  but  for  an  aged  mother,  who 
has  still  more  sacred  claims  than  they,  I  have 
been  able  to  do  nothing,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  connection  would  be  a  perpetuation  of  my 
inability  to  make  any  provision  for  her  declin- 
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ing  jeara  In  addition  to  ‘  Clergyman’s  sore  | 
throat,’  which  partially  disabled  me  from  the  f 
work,  my  father’s  death  imposed  new  obliga-  i 
tioDs;  and  a  fresh  source  of  income  having  ’ 
been  opened  to  me  without  my  asking,  I  had  j 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  what  would  enable  ; 
me  to  fulfill  my  duty  to  my  aged  parent  as  well 
as  to  the  heatlMn.”  (Pp.  677.) 

Some  remarks  referring  to  the  peculiar 
relations  arising  out  of  the  positions  which 
the  missionaries  and  directors  of  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  occupy  towards  each  other, 
are  in  our  opinion  quite  unworthy  of  our 
author.  Men  of  great  piety  and  zeal,  ! 
though  perhaps  not  possessing  the  extra- 1 
ordinary  enterprise  and  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  have  managed 
to  labor  usefiilly  and  to  spend  prolonged 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  without  feeling  them¬ 
selves  injured  by  its  economical  arrange- 1 
ments.  The  whole  case  is  not  given  by  I 
Dr.  Livingstone  ;  for  it  is  not  exactly  true  | 
that  the  missionaries  of  the  London  So-  i 
ciety  in  South-Africa  are  left  to  subsist 
upon  a  salary  of  £100  a  year :  they  have 
additional  sums  for  children,  and  occa¬ 
sional  grants  for  other  purposes.  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  contemplated  the  status 
of  a  missionary  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  the  responsible  directors  of  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  view  the  same  objects  from 
theirs.  It  is  very  natural  that  some  little 
discrepancy  of  feeling  and  opinion  should 
be  found  between  those  who  spend  the 
money  and  those  who  have  to  find  it. 
With  the  details  of  missionary  toil  the 
public  are  tolerably  familiar,  but  they 
know  comparatively  little  of  the  cares 
and  anxieties  and  labors  of  the  managers 
of  Missionary  Societies.  So  much  by  way 
of  caution  to  our  readers  not  to  be  misled 
by  partial  statements,  which,  even  when 
they  are  true  as  far  as  they  go,  do  not 
contain  the  whole  truth. 

After  waiting  nearly  six  weeks  at  Quili- 
ma^e.  Dr.  Livingstone  left  on  the  12th  of 
July,  in  H.M.  brig  Frolic,  which  had 
been  sent  to  meet  him  from  the  Cape,  and 
arrived  at  the  Mauritius  on  the  12tli  of 
August,  1856.  Here  poor  Sekwebu  fell 
a  victim  to  the  excitement  of  a  life  so 
strange  and  of  scenes  so  wonderful.  With 
this  painfully  interesting  fact  the  volume 
concludes.  Dr.  Livingstone  arrived  in 
England  vid  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt  on 
the  12tli  of  December,  1856. 

We  have  gone  through  this  excellent 


book  with  almost  unalloyed  satisfaction  : 
but  we  are  compelled  to  take  exception 
to  the  censure  cast,  by  our  author  upon 
the  Hritish  colonists  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  connection  with  the 
frequent  reference  made  by  our  author 
to  the  Kaffir  wars.  These  opinions  Ave 
thought  were  confined  to  that  class  of 

fiartisans,  who  manage,  in  the  course  of  a 
ong  life,  neither  to  learn  nor  unlearn,  and 
consequently  remain  in  statu  quo,  while 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  progressing. 
Dr.  Livingstone  does  not  appear  to  have 
resided  in,  or  even  to  have  visited.  Kaffir- 
land,  or  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape, 
and  can  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  upon  which  he  expresses 
himself  so  decidedly ;  he  is  merely  ret.ail- 
ing  the  opinions  of  others.  We  regret 
that  even  the  headings  of  the  chapters 
have  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
some  pro-Kaffir  advocate,  who,  *  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  chapter  iv.,  has  made 
a  ludicrous  mistake.  We  read,  “  S(j/e 
transit  through  the  Caffre  country  during 
hostilities when,  on  referring  to  the 
narrative,  we  are  merely  informed  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  traveled  through  the  center 
of  the  Colony^  in  the  twentieth  month  of 
a  Kaffir  war,  and  that  he  traveled  “  with 
as  little  sense  or  sign  of  danger  ”  as  if  ho 
“  AoJ  been  in  England.''''  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  he  was  not  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  Kaffir  frontier. 
The  in^ression  left  upon  the  minds  of 
parties  unacquainted  w'ith  Cape  localities 
IS,  that  the  accounts  of  the  misery  and 
distress  occasioned  by  Kaffir  inroads  are 
myths  sung  by  colonist  bards,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  easily  taxing  the  cre<lul- 
ous  generosity  of  the  parent  State  ;  and 
the  proof  alleged  is,  that  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  traveled  through  the  Cape  Colony 
while  the  war  was  raging  two  hundred 
miles  off!  The  logic  is  worthy  of  the 
scandal.  Had  these  censures  occurred 
but  once  or  twice,  we  should  not  have 
deemed  them  deserving  a  notice ;  but 
through  the  volume  it  is  rejieatedly  inti¬ 
mated  that  Kaffir  wars  are  the  result  of 
the  insolence  and  injustice  of  the  colonists 
on  the  frontier,  and  are  opportunities 
longed  for  by  parties  who  desire  to  profit 
by  the  increased  (government  exjienditure. 
These  charges  will  be  read  by  thousands 
who  are  not  aware  that  they  have  been 
refuted  in  Parliamentary  papers,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  less  bulky  productions 
of  the  press.  In  common  justice,  we  feel 
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it  right  to  state,  that  the  frontier  colonists 
of  the  Cape  have  been,  since  1834,  the 
victims  of  three  Kaffir  wars,  fearfully  de- 
stnictive  of  life  an«l  property,  for  which 
they  have  received  no  compensation  and 
little  sympathy.  We  have  witnessed  one 
Kaffir  inroad  npon  the  Colony,  and  our 
heart  bleeds  at  the  reminiscence  of  the 
wide-spread  desolation,  misery,  and  ruin. 
After  twenty  years  of  bootless  experi¬ 
ments  in  systems  of  frontier  policy,  as  if 
to  ascertain  with  how  little  wisdom  or 
manliness  a  colony  might  be  governed 
short  of  actual  ruin,  our  legishators  have 
at  last  returned  substantially  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  arrangements  made  in  1836  by 
Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban,  and  Colonel  (now 
Sir  Harry)  Smith.  The  intermediate  ex¬ 
periments  have,  however,  cost  the  British 
Government  about  five  millions  sterling ; 
.and  the  colonists  and  the  natives  have 
had  their  fair  share  of  loss  of  property 
and  life.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  on 
the  frontier  which  has  not  lost  some  of  its 
members  in  these  border  wars.  We  re¬ 
gret  that  at  this  time,  when  even  such  an 
intractable  thing  as  a  Cape  Colonial  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  beginning  to  learn  wisdom,  a 
distinguished  traveler  like  Dr.  Livingstone 
should  be  betrayed  by  one-sided  represen¬ 
tations  into  censures  upon  the  frontier 
colonists,  who,  as  a  community,  are  second 
in  intelligence,  philanthropy,  and  moral 
worth,  to  none  in  the  world. 

We  looked  for  some  information  re¬ 
specting  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
Balonda,  and  by  the  various  tribes  in  and 
near  Angola,  and  .along  the  Zambezi.  Dr. 
Livingstone  passed  through  the  country 
in  which  the  Bnnda  language  is  spoken, 
a  language  which  evidently  belongs  to 
the  Kaffir  family.  We  suppose  that  the 
Balonda  people  speak  a  dialect  of  this 
langu.age,  or  some  tongue  which  may  be 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Kaffir  family 
and  other  languages  of  Central  or  West¬ 
ern  Africa.  AVe  are  curious  to  know 
whether  the  tribes  on  the  Zambezi  and 
beyond  speak  languages  which,  in  their 
grammatical  structure,  resemble  theK.affir. 
Wo  know  that  as  far  as  Mombas,  traces 
of  the  Kaffir  and  Sichii.ana  languages  are 
observable  in  the  vocabularies  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  tribes,  according  to  the  report  of 
travelers.  From  Dr.  Livingstone  w’e 
should  have  had  a  sensible  matter-of-fact 
statement  on  these  points,  which  we  could 
h.ave  understood  ;  he  would  h.ave  told  us 
what  we  want  to  kuow,  namely,  how  verbs  i 


are  conjugated,  nouns  declined,  adjectives 
compared,  and  sentences  arranged :  he 
would  not  have  attempted  to  travestie  the 
philosophy  of  “  Varronianus,”  or  “The 
New  Cratylus,”  byway  of  illustrating  the 
accidence  of  a  barbarous  tribe.  We  wish 
he  had  in  this  way  given  a  les-son  to  some 
recent  compilers  of  first  grammars,  by 
showing  them  how  facts,  intelligibly  clas.si- 
fied  and  unencumbered  by  speculations 
foreign  to  the  purpose,  are  by  far  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  philology. 
The  state  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  he.alth,  we 
suppose,  did  not  admit  of  these  additional 
labors. 

We  can  not  over-estimate  the  import- 
since  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  discoveries,  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  which  grows  upon 
us,  the  more  we  reflect  npon  the  new  light 
we  have  received,  and  the  improved  posi¬ 
tion  we  can  now  take  in  advance  of  the 
blundering  speculations  into  which  our  ig¬ 
norance  betrayed  us  a  few  years  ago.  (1 .) 
The  fact  that  within  two  or  three  hundrea 
miles  of  the  Eiist  and  West  Coasts  of  Af¬ 
rica,  there  are  elevated  ridges  rising  five 
thousand  feet,  more  or  less,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  embracing  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  country  in  which  Europeans  may 
live  in  perfect  health  and  vigor  even  with¬ 
in  the  tropics,  as  in  Abyssinia,  had  long 
been  surmised,  but  is  now  placed  beyond 
doubt.  |Here  mission  stations,  trading 
settlements,  and  even  European  colonies, 
may  in  process  of  time  be  formed,  all  la¬ 
boring  to  develop  the  resources  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  and  to  impart  to  its  dark  mil¬ 
lions  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civ- 
iiiz.ation.  (2.)  The  light  thrown  npon  the 
singular  river  system  of  the  central  plateau 
of  Africa  is  suggestive  of  the  future  use  to 
which  this  curious  network  of  rivers  may 
be  applied.  Already  it  is  obvious  that  by 
the  Zambezi  there  is  a  highway  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  notwithstanding  the  falls 
which  may  necessitate  occa.sional  portages, 
as  in  the  Hudson  B.ay  Territory.  By  the 
rivers  which  flow  westward  or  northward, 
near  the  Portugese  territory  of  Angola, 
there  is  communication  between  the  West 
Coast  and  the  interior.  The  Kasai  and 
Quango  are  supposed  to  flow  northward 
into  the  Zaire,  and  by  occasional  portages 
would  open  a  large  extent  of  country  to 
commerce.  Other  rivers  connected  with 
the  Zambezi,  or  with  the  Lakes  Maravi 
and  Taganyika,  far  to  the  north-east,  may 
bo  navigable  at  le.a8t  for  canoes  as  far  as 
the  source  of  the  Nile  ;  and  it  is  probable. 
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from  the  appearance  of  the  central  pla¬ 
teau,  and  the  direction  taken  by  its  water¬ 
course,  that  rivers  which  flow  farther 
northward  wdll  facilitate  access  to  Soudan 
and  Darfur,  and  the  lake  Tshad.  Dr. 
Barth  (in  his  third  volume)  describes  the 
country  south  of  the  lake  as  level,  abound¬ 
ing  in  rivers,  which  at  certain  seasons 
overflow  their  biinks,  leaving  marshes 
and  swamps  similar  to  those  on  the  Chobe, 
Leeambye,  and  Leeba.  It  is  probable 
that  from  the  water-shed  near  the  Lake 
Dilolo  in  south  latitude,  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Lake  Tshad,  a  distance  of  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  miles,  the  fall  from  the  level 
of  Lake  Dilolo  (four  thousand  five  hundred 
feet)  to  that  of  the  latter  lake,  (Tshad,) 
which  is  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  continuous,  and  uninterrupted  by  any 
lofty  mountain  ranges.  If  so,  we  may 
expect  to  find  lakes  and  river  systems 
connected  with  them,  until  we  reach  the 
Nile  and  the  Niger.  These  rivers  will 
form  the  e:isiest  and  most  natural  chan¬ 
nels  of  commerce  and  civilization;  and 
surely  British  enterprise,  starting  from  the 
Niger  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
Zambezi  on  the  other,  will  supersede  the 
Arab  peddler  in  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  regions  as  extensive  and  probably  as 
populous  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  Instead 
of  a  barren  desert,  or  a  range  of  lofty  in¬ 
accessible  mountains,  we  find  Central 
Africa  to  be  a  land  of  rivers  and  broad 
streams,  fertile  beyond  belief,  and  capable 
of  producing  the  articles  we  most  need, 
inhabited  too  by  populations  born  as  it 
were  traders,  and  anxious  for  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  (3.)  The  proposal  to  es¬ 
tablish  missions  w'ith  the  Matebele,  south 
of  the  Zambezi,  and  with  the  Makololo  to 
the  north,  and  to  open  a  water  communi¬ 
cation  with  them,  and  with  trading  marts, 
from  the  east  coast  by  the  w'ay  of  the 
Zambezi,  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly 

Eracticable,  from  the  evidence  adduced  by 
fr.  Livingstone  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Zambezi,  and,  from  what  is  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious,  the  influence  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffat  with  the  Makololo 
and  Matebele  people  and  chiefs.  Posi¬ 
tions  on  the  Zambezi  would  stand  on  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Kaffir  and  Si- 
chuana  races  and  those  of  Negroland. 
Beginning  with  the  Balonda,  a  great  ne¬ 
gro  power,  there  is  no  doubt  a  series 'of 
similar  negro  states,  as  yet  free  from  the 
influence,  political  and  religious,  of  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs,  as  flir  as  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  Darfur,  Wadaf,  and  Begarmi. 
What  locality  in  Africa  so  important  for 
Christian  missions  and  British  traders  ? 
It  is  just  half  way  between  Graham’s 
Town,  the  capital  of  South-East  Africa, 
and  Abyssinia.  One  half  of  the  distance 
accomplished,  how  long  will  it  take  to 
pass  over  what  remains?  That  cotton 
and  other  desirable  products  may  be 
grown  by  the  African  tribes  at  a  cheap 
rate,  is  beyond  doubt :  the  greatest  hin¬ 
drance  is  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  insecurity  of  life  and  property  under 
barbarous  governments.  We  may  hope 
th.at  missions  and  trading  emporiums  may 
exercise  an  influence  which  will  in  due 
time  be  felt  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 
Sure  we  are  that  a  line  of  mission  and 
commercial  establishments  planted  inland 
on  the  healthy  ridges,  on  the  P2ast  and 
West  Coasts  of  Africa,  which  were  advo¬ 
cated  fourteen  years  ago  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  African  missionary,  would  do  more 
for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade  than 
our  cruisers,  which  cost  us  half  a  million 
annually.  They  would  appeal  at  once  to 
moral  influences  and  self-interest,  the 
weight  of  which  Africans  can  understand 
as  well  as  Europeans.  If  the  destruction 
of  the  slave  trade  be  a  European  object 
in  which  our  nation  represents  the  moral 
feeling  of  Christendom,  surely  the  most 
effectual  means  would  be  for  the  nation  to 
patroiiize  agencies  which  will  get  to  the 
rear  of  the  slaver,  and  cut  off"  his  supplies. 
Time  and  patience  will  be  requisite,  and 
much  outlay  will  have  to  be  incurred,  be¬ 
fore  any  returns  can  be  reasonably  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  measures  originated  by  Dr. 
Livingstone ;  but  then,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  object  in  view  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  a  vast  continent ; 
and  no  outlay,  however  large,  is  thrown 
away,  if  it  be  the  means  of  introducing  us 
to  millions  of  producers  and  customers. 
We  consider  this  movement  of  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  for  the  opening  of  the  Zambezi, 
and  the  similar  undertaking  of  Mr.  Laird’s 
with  reference  to  the  Niger,  as  the  “  signs 
of  the  times  ”  pointing  to  Africa,  and  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  set  time  to  favor  her  is 
come.  We  trust  that  the  friends  of  the 
negro  races,  the  patrons  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions,  and  the  advocates  of  extended  com¬ 
merce  and  civilization,  will  cordially  co¬ 
operate  in  any  measures  which  may  seem 
requisite  to  give  eflicieucy  to  these  noble 
undertakings. 

1  Our  cheerful  anticipations  are  some- 
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what  damped  bv  the  remembrance  that 
there  are  two  t)utch  Republics  to  the 
north  of  the  Capo  Colony,  the  indej)cnd- 
enco  of  which  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  British  Government  since  the  year 
1853.  We  know  not  which  most  to  la¬ 
ment,  the  infatuation  of  the  Executive,  or 
the  supineness  of  the  Christian  public,  at 
the  time  this  miserable  blunder  was 
brought  before  the  notice  of  Parliament, 
Xo  doubt  the  exaggerations  of  misinfonn- 
ed  philanthropy,  in  1836  and  following 
years,  produced  a  natural  reaction  in  the 
minds  of  our  statesmen,  and  among  the 
British  people  generally  :  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  future  interests  of  the  Cape  Col¬ 
ony,  and  of  the  native  tribes  beyond,  were 
permitted  to  be  sacrificed  to  suit  a  present 
convenience.  The  two  Republics,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty 
and  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers,  occupy  a 
splendid  territory  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Cape  as  far  as  the  ridges 
which  are  found  at  the  sources  of  the 
streams  which  feed  the  Limpopo  River,  in 
.about  24®  south  latitude.  Free  from  the 
control  of  the  British  Government,  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world,  these  men  are  a  law  unto 
themselves,  believing  the  black  and  colored 
races,  as  the  children  of  Ham,  to  be  des¬ 
tined  to  perpetual  servitude,  and  conse- 
(piently  hating  missionaries  “  for  their 
work’s  sake.”  That  this,  w’ith  some  few' 
exceiitions,  is  the  feeling  of  the  Boers  be¬ 
yond  the  Colony,  no  one  can  deny.  To 
get  rid  of  a  little  trouble  and  expense,  the 
British  Government  has  given  up  itsaUie*^ 
the  Griquas,  the  Borolongs,  the  Basutus 
under  the  great  chief  Moshese,  and  such 
men  as  Sebituane  and  Sechele,  who  are  an 
honor  to  our  race,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  avowed  enemies.  To  some  of 
these  tribes  we  were  bound  by  treaties 
which  they  had  faithfully  kept,  but  W’hich 
we  have  shamefully  broken.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  to  the  Boers  the  right  to  purcha.se 
supplies  of  guns  and  ammunition,  and  we 
bind  ourselves  to  deny  this  advantage  to 
the  native  tribes,  b'or  this  mistake,  to 
call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  CafKJ  colonists  will  suffer  ;  and 
as  to  the  native  tribes,  the  results  will  be 
fatal  to  their  highest  interests.  We,  .as  a 
nation,  spend  half  a  million  annually  in 
oountenicting  the  slave  trade  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  we  have  legalized 


the  existence  of  two  slave  st.atcs  in  South- 
Africa.  So  much  for  political  consisten¬ 
cy  1  Slavery  disguised  under  the  name  of 
“  apprenticeship  ”  is  the  rule,  free  labor 
the  exception,  so  far  as  the  colored  people 
are  concerned  in  these  pseudo  Dutch  Re¬ 
publics  :  and  regular  inroads  are  made,  on 
various  pretenses,  upon  the  native  tribes, 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  young  children 
to  bo  trained  as  slaves.  We  see  no  limit 
to  the  extent  of  country  over  which  this 
curse  of  Africa  may  reach,  now  that  all 
British  control  is  withdrawn  ;  for  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  forty  thousand,  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  which  can  even  now'  muster  eight 
thousand  fighting  men,  all  adapted  by 
early  tnaining  for  native  warfare,  can  find 
nothing  in  Africa  to  resist  it.  No  time  is 
to  be  lost,  if  we  are  to  secure  the  heights 
of  the  Zambezi,  and  the  navigation  of  that 
river,  for  Christianity  and  legitimate  com¬ 
merce.  In  a  few  years  the  Boers,  unless 
checked  by  the  introduction  of  a  higher 
civilization,  will  gradually  occupy  the  ele¬ 
vated  ranges  tar  to  the  north  of  their 
present  position,  and  will  lord  it  over  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  plains  below’.  They 
also  will  grow  cotton  and  tropical  pro¬ 
ductions,  but  it  will  be  by  the  labor  of 
slaves ;  and  the  next  generation  may  wit¬ 
ness  a  slave  cotton-grow’ing  field,  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  established  in  South-Eastern  Af¬ 
rica.  If  the  Portuguese  Government  un¬ 
derstand  their  intere.sts,  they  will  gladly 
second  Dr.  Livingstone’s  plans,  and  make 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  establish  their 
almost  extinct  settlements  on  the  sure 
sound  basis  of  a  free  labor  and  free  trade 
policy.  If  Romish  intrigues  or  other  sin¬ 
ister  influences  should  interfere  and  pre¬ 
vail,  and  the  Portugese  Government  prove 
adveree,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  native 
tribes  should  not  be  appealed  to,  as  they 
are  de  facto  independent  of  Portugal  or 
any  foreign  pow’er.  Without  their  good¬ 
will,  the  consent  of  the  Portuguese  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  of  no  value,  and  with 
their  cooperation  any  opposition,  from 
w’hatever  source,  may  safely  be  disregard¬ 
ed.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  no 
obsolete  claim  of  Portugal  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  out 
of  one  of  the  most  rational  and  glorious 
enterprises  of  the  philanthropy  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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Mr.  Atherstoxk  has  here  giTen  us, 
not  a  romance,  but  a  poem  in  prose.  He 
has  been  happy  in  choosing  for  a  subject 
that  which,  considering  all  the  attendant 
circum-stances,  is,  perhaps  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  event  in  ancient  history,  the  Fall  of 
Babylon.  There  is  not,  indeed,  even  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  a  more  sublime  narra¬ 
tive  than  that  in  which  we  are  told  how 
the  riotous  feasting  of  Belshazzar  and  his 
thousand  lords,  and  their  impious  mockery 
of  the  Gotl  of  Israel,  were  changed  sud¬ 
denly  into  trembling  and  paleness,  when 
there  came  forth -the  fingers  of  a  man’s 
hand,  and  wrote  upon  the  wall  in  charac¬ 
ters  unknown — how  Daniel,  long  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  now,  by  the  queen’s  request,  con¬ 
sulted,  boldly  reproved  the  king,  and  read 
in  the  w'riting  the  doom  of  his  king<lom  ; 
and  which  concludes  with  the  simple 
words :  “  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar,  the 
king  of  the  Chaldeans,  slain.  And  Darius, 
the  Median,  took  the  kingdom,  being 
about  threescore  and  two  years  old.”  On 
this  narrative,  combined  with  what  pro¬ 
fane  history  tells  us,  Mr.  Atherstone  has 
founded  his  work. 

Although  narrative  in  form,  it  has  very 
much  of  the  dramatic  spirit ;  and,  indeed, 
with  a  little  transposition,  might  be  trans- 
formed  into  a  trilogy,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients.  The  time  occupied  by  the 
action  is  only  three  days,  and  the  scene 
is  constantly  either  in  Babylon  itself,  or 
in  the  camp  of  Cyrus.  As  was  the  case 
with  the  spectiitors  of  the  ancient  dramas, 
we  know,  beforehand,  the  catastrophe ; 
but  this  by  no  means  diminishes  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  story,  although  it  advantage¬ 
ously  prevents  us  from  being  continually 
carried  away  by  violent  and  transient 
emotions,  it  places  us,  indeed  in  the 
position  of  a  Jew,  who  rested  with  un¬ 
swerving  fmth  on  the  predictions  of  Isaiah, 
which  pointed  at  Cyrus  as  the  destined 

•  The  Handwriting  on  the  WaV.  A  Story,  by 
Edwin  Athbhstonk,  Author  of  “The  Fall  of  Nine¬ 
veh,”  eta,  etc.  “Thou  art  weiglied  in  the  balance, 
and  found  wanting.”  London:  Bentley.  1858. 


’  coftqueror  of  Babylon.  We  sympathize 
j  with  this  faith.  We,  too,  in  reading,  feel 
a  faith  as  strong,  thougli  not  so  tried ; 
and  though  for  a  moment  we  may  forget 
I  our  firm  belief,  or  doubt  whether  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  matters  which  for  the  time  are 
in  question,  yet  we  feel  confident  that 
truth  and  justice  will  finally  triumph  ;  and 
in  this  confidence  we  are  conscious  of  n 
high  superiority  to  the  changes  and 
chances  which  may  seem  to  tend  to  u 
different  result.  And  this  is  the  highest 
office  of  poetry  ;  to  elevate  our  souls  for 
a  time  above  the  weaknesses  and  tempta¬ 
tions  incidental  to  our  condition,  but  not 
essential  to  it,  by  appealing  to,  and  exer¬ 
cising,  the  higher  principles  within  us.  In 
our  sympathy  with  the  hero,  Michael,  we 
I  stand  without  awe  in  the  presence  of  the 
'  impious  tyrant,  and  our  feet,  fixed  upon 
the  truth  of  God,  we  take  no  account  of 
death  or  torture,  when  the  path  of  duty 
lies  before  us.  Where  our  sympathy  is 
so  entire,  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  the 
hero  should  be  immaculate ;  and  where 
the  action  occupies  so  brief  a  space,  no 
truth  of  character  is  thereby  violated. 
Mr.  Atherstone  has,  indeed,  two  heroes — 
Cyrus,  the  virtuous  and  great-souled, 
philosojthic,  but  perplexed  with  doubts  on 
things  beyond  this  earthly  sphere,  such  as 
relevation  alone  can  solve  ;  and  Michael, 
a  hero  of  the  stamp  of  young  David,  fear¬ 
less  and  full  of  faith.  In  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  Cyrus’  language  is  such  as  we  may 
often  hear,  even  now,  from  the  lips  of  men 
calling  themselves  Christians,  though  Cy¬ 
rus  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  tone. 

Belshazzar  is  depicted  as  a  sensual,  un¬ 
feeling,  brutish  tryant ;  and  this  character 
is  sufficiently  borne  out  by  the  brief  no¬ 
tices  which  we  possess.  His  mother 
Nitocris,  is  the  bright  spot  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  court ;  a  woman  just  and  re¬ 
ligious  according  to  her  knowleilge,  and 
led  by  strange  events,  at  last  to  pray  to 
the  one  God  of  Israel. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
story. 

The  hero,  Michael,  a  young  man  of 
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piant  stature,  had  formerly  served,  with 
high  dbtinction,  under  Cyrus,  seeing  in 
him  a  divine  instrument,  and  by  his  great 
achievements,  and,  especially  by  saving 
the  conqueror’s  life  in  the  battle  of  Thym- 
bra,  had  ^ined  his  warmest  friendship. 
He  had  Just  returned  from  Jerusjilem, 
whither  he  had  journeyed  to  procure  a 
ransom  for  his  father,  Adad,  unjustly  im- 

firisoned  by  a  debauched  lord  of  Babylon.  | 
n  Cyrus’  tent  he  finds  Croesus  of  Lydia,  ' 
and  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  both  princes  ; 
conquered  by  Cyrus,  but  who,  by  his  ; 
noble  conduct,  had  been  made  his  devoted  | 
servants.  The  time  of  supper  is  passed 
in  recounting  the  generous  acts  of  Cyrus 
to  his  adversaries  ;  of  oracles  and  prophe¬ 
cies  too  is  their  discourse ;  but  one,  at 
least,  there  is  who  does  not,  for  philoso¬ 
phy,  neglect  his  supjier.  Thus  siieaks  the 
epicurean,  Croesus: 

“  Babylon  may  fall,  or  it  may  not ;  that 
is  a  thing  pertaining  to  the  future  and  to  the 
uncertain  ;  but  this  delicious  drink  is  a  thing 
of  the  present  and  the  absolute ;  and  he  is  not 
a  wise  man  who  neglecteth  a  real  and  existing 
good  while  musing  upon  one  that  is  possible 
and  future.  I  dri^  to  thy  health,  then.” 

Meantime,  Cyrus  and  Michael  have 
been  conferring  beneath  the  calm  moon¬ 
light.  They  talk  of  the  approaching  at¬ 
tack  on  Babylon,  in  which  Cyrus  confi¬ 
dently  looks  for  success,  but  for  which  he 
needs  the  aid  of  Michael.  The  latter  will 
only  promise  to  visit  Cyrus  again  within 
two  days;  and  after  some  further  discourse 
on  matters  philosophical  and  astrological, 
they  part. 

The  same  evening  King  Belshazzar 
dreamed  a  dream  of  warning,  but  which, 
as  interpreted  by  his  Magi,  (who  tell  him 
of  the  Jewish  prophecies  of  Cyrus,)  only 
exites  him  to  further  cruelty  towanls  the 
Jews,  lie  seizes  two  lovely  maidens, 
Ruth  and  Kaomi ;  the  latter  majestic,  yet 
gentle,  the  betrothed  of  Michael ;  the 
former  musical  as  a  nightingale,  and  ten¬ 
der  as  a  dove,  the  beloved  of  Aras])e8, 
Croesus’  nephew.  The  reader  will  pardon 
the  insertion  of  the  following  exquisite 
picture ; 

“  Ruth,  the  younger  by  one  year  only,  was 
somewhat  above  the  common  height  of  woman ; 
and  could,  at  times,  look  with  much  of  the 
stately  ^race  of  her  sister :  but  the  prevailing 
expression  of  face,  form,  and  motion,  was  that 
of  a  sweet  cheerfulness ;  an  acute  sensibility  to 
all  impressions,  whether  upon  sense  or  upon 


spirit  The  love  of  music  was,  in  her,  as  a 
very  principle  of  life.  Even  in  her  dreams, 
was  there  an  outpouring  of  sweet  sounds  from 
her  soul,  as  from  a  fountain  always  full  and 
overflowing.  So  melodious  was  her  voice,  that 
her  simplest  speech  sounded  like  music  ;  and, 
even  amid  grave  discourse,  would  snatches  of 
sweet  melody  distill  unconsciously  from  her ; 
like  the  few  soft  notes  breathed  forth  at  inter¬ 
vals,  as  in  his  own  despite,  by  the  nightingale, 
when  he  fears  danger  to  his  nest,  and  will  nut 
give  forth  his  song.  Beauteous,  perhaps,  as  her 
sister  was  she :  but  that  beauty  was  of  differ¬ 
ent  order — the  beauty  of  a  garden  filled  with 
sweet  flowers,  as  compared  to  that  of  a  majestic, 
cedar-topped  hill.  Ijimbently  blue  were  her 
quick,  mild  eyes;  her  hair  like  a  streak  of 
golden  cloud.  As  a  rose  among  thick  icaves, 
was  her  smile-loving  mouth,  embedded  in 
dimples,  ever  changing  and  shifting,  as  the 
I  wind-dots  on  a  clear  water  :  and  like  the  rose- 
!  tinge  on  a  white  lily,  was  the  bloom  on  her 
cheeks.” 

To  render  intelligible  what  follows,  it 
is  necessary  to  observ’e  that  Belshazzar 
1  had  been  endeavoring  to  persuade  Cra*su8 
to  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  Cyrus, 
and  to  promise  to  betray  him  in  the  heat 
j  of  battle.  Croesus  puts  him  off,  from  time 
'  to  time,  with  ambiguous  answers ;  and 
with  one  of  these  is  Michael  now  intrust¬ 
ed,  to  be  conveyed  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Araspes.  The  latter  has,  therefore, 
ready  access  to  the  king ;  and  now,  by 
pleading  his  influence  with  Croesus,  ob- 
'  tains  the  king’s  promise  that  the  maidens 
[  shall  be  released,  if  Croesus  promise  to 
I  do  battle  for  him  in  the  next  conflict, 
i  Michael  then  is  ushered  into  the  despot’s 
I  presence  that  he  may  be  questioned  about 
1  the  Persian  camp. 

[  Michael  amazes  the  king  with  his  gre.at 
!  strength ;  he  strings  the  bow  of  the  great 
giant  Samgarnebo ;  and  though  he  refuses 
I  to  shoot  an  old  slave  who  had  been  set 
I  up  as  a  target,  he  pierces  in  the  eye,  at 
:  three  hundred  paces,  a  wooden  god  of 
Ind.  His  reward  is  the  jew'eled  sw'ord 
of  Arphaxad,  and  five  score  shekels  of 
silver.  Belshazzar  would  have  him  then, 
as  the  price  of  Naomi’s  freedom,  engage 
to  take  the  life  of  Cyrus.  “Not,  () 
king!  were  thy  crown  and  empire  to  be 
the  reward,  would  I  do  that  wickedness,” 
is  Michael’s  answer.  “  And  for  thee,  king 
of  Assyria,  if  this  thing  should  be  spoken 
abroad,  would  not  all  nations  of  the  earth 
cry  shame  upon  thee  ?”  For  these  words, 
and  that  he  may  not  publish  Belshazzar’s 
shame,  Michael  must  die  speedily  and 
secretly.  /  With  fair  words  he  ts  dismissed ; 
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but  after  him  are  the  assassins  sent,  to  dog  ^ 
his  footsteps,  and  slay  him  unexpecting. 
They,  however,  return,  declaring  that  by 
magic  he  had  escaped  their  hands.  By 
magic  truly  :  by  their  terror  at  the  good 
sword  of  Arphaxad,  wielded  by  Michael’s 
giant  ann,  and  the  charm  of  the  silvei- 
shekels,  the  royal  present,  w'hich  Michael 
Hung  on  the  ground  before  them.  •  The 
king,  in  his  rage,  orders  that  fifty  of  the 
chief  men  among  the  Jews  be  seized,  and  ^ 
j)roclaniation  to  be  made  that  those  fifty 
shall  be  hanged,  if  Michael  be  not  given 
up.  Obal,  however,  a  Phrygian  sohlier 
attached  to  Michael,  informs  him  that  the 
king  seeks  his  life,  and  w'arns  him  to  flee. ' 
He  accordingly  betakes  himself  to  the 
camp  of  Cyrus,  leaving  with  his  family 
orders  to  follow  him,  for  his  father  Adad 
has  before  this  been  ransomed.  Scarcely, 
however,  has  he  reached  the  camp,  when 
Araspes  comes  in  haste  to  inform  him  that 
fifty  chief  men  of  the  Jews  are  standing 
in  the  public  place,  with  ropes  around 
their  necks,  the  king  mocking  them,  and 
threatening  them  with  death,  if  Michael 
is  not  given  up.  Forthwith,  Michael  re¬ 
solves  to  surrender  himself  to  death,  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  these  fifty.  In 
the  mean  time,  these  men  have  been  al¬ 
ready  slain,  in  spite  of  the  king’s  promise ;  | 
but  neither  Michael  nor  Araspes  is  aw^are 
of  this,  and  so  the  former  submits  to  be 
Imund  and  cast  into  prison.  First,  how- 1 
ever,  he  hears  Belshazzar’s  scheme  of  j>er- 
secution :  I 

“  ‘  Ha !’  cried  the  tyrant,  with  a  fiendish  « 
grin ;  ‘  then  rare  sport  shall  there  be  for  the  I 
I>eopie,  during  many  a  day.  Hearken  thou  to  I 
me  now.  To-morrow  hold  we  the  great  festiral  i 
to  Itaal ;  and  much  merriment,  as  thou  know- 1 
est,  will  there  be  throughout  the  city — eating,  ' 
and  drinking,  and  dancing,  and  music,  and  I 
amorous  delights ;  even  through  the  day,  and  ; 
through  the  night;  so  that,  for  the  morrow,  i 
sufficient  of  such  pastime  will  it  be  for  them,  j 
to  see  thee  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  fire ;  and  j 
to  hear  thy  yellings ;  but,  while  thou  shalt  be  . 
thus  making  for  them  sport,  fifty  of  thy  breth- 1 
ren,  as  thou  callest  them,  shalt  taken  out  of 
prison ;  and  be  brought  where  they  also  can  see  i 
thee,  and  hear  thy  music ;  and  command  shall : 
be  given  tliem,  on  pain  of  like  torment,  to  deny  ; 
vour  God  of  Israel,  and  to  bow  down  before  I 
baal.  Methinks  that,  when  they  shall  see  thy 
flesh,  and  hear  thy  voice,  they  will  not  disobey; ; 
but,  if  they  dare  to  refuse  obedience,  then,  on 
the  day  after,  shall  there  be  fifty  fires,  like 
thine ;  and  those  fifty  Jews  shall  bum  therein  : 
and  from  the  prison  shall  there  be  brought 
another  fifty  of  thy  brethren ;  and  they  sli^l 


stand  nigh,  and  see  the  burning,  and  hear  the 
howling :  and  then  they,  too,  shdl  be  command¬ 
ed  to  deny  your  God  of  Israel,  and  to  bow 
down  before  Baal :  and  if  they  also,  like  the 
first,  refuse  to  obey,  then,  on  the  next  morrow, 
shall  fifty  fires  be  again  lighted ;  and  those  fifty 
Jews  shall  stand  in  them;  and  another  fifty 
shall  be  brought  forth  to  look  upon  them.  How 
long,  thinkest  thou,  sorcerer,  will  your  head¬ 
strong  madmen,  hearing  and  seeing  these  things, 
remain  rebellious  to  the  king's  command? 
But,  b^  Baal,  and  all  others  gods  do  I  swear, 
that,  if  they  bend  not  their  stiff  necks,  and 
give  worship  to  the  true  gods,  every  day  shall 
fifty  of  them  roar  in  the  fire,  even  till  the  last 
man  of  your  hateful  race  shall  have  gone  up  in 
smoke  and  stench ;  and  the  earth  shall  be  puri¬ 
fied  from  their  presence.’  ” 

Michael  is  conducted  to  the  river-<lun- 
geon.  Between  the  ancient  and  the  more 
recent  palace  of  Babylon,  there  tvas  a 
passage  by  means  of  tunnel  beneath  the 
river,  and  in  this  jiassage,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  entrance  of  the  vault,  was 
dug  a  dungeon.  To  this  was  Michael 
brought,  and  though  the  door,  w-hich  for 
!  three  years  had  stood  ajar,  had  become 
so  w'arjied  by  the  damp,  that  it  could  not 
I  be  closed  ;  yet  was  he  securely  liound  by 
the  same  chain  which  had  held  the  giant 
Lapidoth.  Here  he  walked  within  the 
narrow  limits  which  his  chain  allowed, 
bi^-ied  in  meditation,  and  confiding  that 
God  would  rescue  him  from  death ;  for 
had  not  Daniel  charged  him,  by  message, 
to  do  his  work,  even  as  Cyrus  had  desired 
him  ?  Obal,  the  Phrygian,  having  stolen 
the  key  of  the  fetter-lock  from  the  drunk¬ 
en  Nebuzaradan,  now  offers  liberty  to 
the  prisoner ;  who  refuses  to  purchase  his 
otvn  life  at  the  price  of  the  jmssible  death 
of  the  fifty,  who,  thotigh  he  knows  it  not, 
have  already  ceased  to  live.  But  after 
Obal  left  him,  in  the  thick  darkness,  the 
dead,  dowm-pressing  darkness,  horrible 
thoughts  and  fearful  doubts  assail  him. 
Had  his  hope  in  the  word  of  the  prophet 
been  but  a  dream  ?  Does  God  indeed 
regard  the  affairs  of  men?  Surely  his 
hours  are  numbered,  and  the  rising  sun 
will  bring  to  him  death;  and  what  a  vision 
of  death ! 

Suddenly  the  vision  ceased,  'and  he 
beheld  a  form  of  light,  beautiful  beyond 
all  beauty  of  man :  “  the  roseate  tint  of 
mom  was  on  the  face ;  the  eyes  seem 
embodied  love ;  the  lips  as  a  smile  from 
[  heaven.”  This  angelic  being  reproves 
i  Michael  for  his  unbelief  in  Baal ;  tells  him 
;  that  Israel’s  unbelief  it  is  wdneh  has  led  to 
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their  sufferinpfs  and  their  captivity ;  re¬ 
minds  him  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Baal- 
worship,  which  an  erring  man,  who 
thought  himself  inspired,  led  Israel  to 
abandon ;  and  foresliows  the  sufferings 
which  will  be  the  lot  of  Michael’s  loved 
ones,  if  he  lay  not  hold  on  the  true  faith. 
In  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  this  being 
loosens  his  fetters,  and,  opening  the  dun¬ 
geon-door,  brings  in  Naomi,  who  avows 
that  she  has  this  day  abjured  Jehovah, 
and  fallen  down  bt'fore  Baal ;  and  now 
beseeches  her  beloved  to  shake  off  his 
hitherto  blind  belief,  and  follow  her  exam¬ 
ple.  Manfully  he  resists.  “  The  fire-pang 
IS  as  nothing  to  this  misery.  ‘  O  God  of 
Israel !  have  mercy  upon  her.’  Swift  as 
thought,  the  cords  were  again  on  his 
limbs;  the  chain,  with  furious  clangor, 
liegirt  his  body :  the  dungeon  w’as  dark 
and  silent  as  the  grave.”  With  more 
])ropitious  vision  was  he  presently  re¬ 
warded. 

Naomi,  by  a  feigned  message  from  the 
queen,  who  had  shown  great  favor  to  her 
and  Ruth,  had  been  brought  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  vile,  drunken  Belshazzar.  lie 
threatens  her,  if  she  do  not  yield,  with  the 
death  of  her  father,  her  mother,  and 
her  lover ;  but  she  inly  resolves  that  the 
dagger  which  she  has  concealed  iu  her 
bosom  shall,  if  needful,  free  her  from  the 
loathsome  importunities  of  the  monster. 
Thus  terminates  the  interview : 

“  ‘  Hast  thou  answer  for  me  ?’  he  demanded, 
at  length,  standing  directly  before  her. 

“  ‘  I  have,’  she  replied.  *  Could  I  believe  thy 
words  all  truths,  I  still  should  answer,  “nevkr!” 
but  false  as  the  fiends  do  I  believe  thee  to  be, 
and  thy  promises  all  lies.  I  will  not  now  do 
evil,  tliat  good  may  come,  else  had  it  been  worse 
for  thee ;  still  less  will  I  do  evil,  knowing  that  the 
tempting  good  is  a  hollow  deceit,  like  that  poor 
falsehooil  which  lured  me  hither.  King,  though 
thou  may  slay  me,  yet  shalt  thou  not  bring  pol¬ 
lution  upon  my  soul.  I  am  in  the  hand  of  God ; 
and,  in  him  trusting,  I  tell  thee  that,  to  my 
latest  breath  will  I  resist  thee.' 

“  *  She-devil !’  cried  tlie  infuriate  monster, 
with  every  moment  more  and  more  maddened 
by  the  drink ;  ‘  submit  in  quietness,  or  I  will 
summon  hither  a  score  of  women,  who  shall 
rend  the  raiment  from  thee,  as  a  wild  cat  rends 
the  feathers  from  a  dove.’ 

“  *  Never  will  I  submit  to  thy  infamy,  baser 
than  beast  I’  cried  Naomi,  her  brow  contracting 
now,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  right  band 
buried  in  her  vest. 

“  ‘  Then,  by  Baal,’  roared  he  out,  ‘  I  will 
strike  thee  down,  and  trample  on  thee,  and  use 
thee  like  a  harlot’ 
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“  ‘  He  sprang  towards  her,  and  grasped  her 
by  the  left  hand.  In  a  moment,  the  dagger 
gleamed  over  his  head  ;  in  another  moment 
would  it  have  fallen ;  but,  suddenly,  a  look  of 
terror  inexpressible  shot  over  his  face ;  his  eye¬ 
balls  started  and  stared,  yet  not  at  the  dagger ; 
he  saw  it  not ;  he  saw  no  longer  the  hand  that 
grasped  it :  on  something  behind  that  threaten¬ 
ing  form  his  look  was  fixed.  His  face  grew 

Eale  as  the  dead;  he  shrank  together,  like  a  leaf 
eforc  the  fire ;  he  howled,  like  the  dying  dog, 
in  his  last  feeble  cry  ;  and  at  last  dropped  to 
the  floor,  collapsed  and  helpless,  as  a  corpse 
drops  from  the  gallows,  when  the  rope  has  been 
cut 

“  Naomi  sheathed  her  dagger,  stooped,  took 
from  his  vest  the  key,  unlocked  the  door,  drew 
it  wide,  and  sent  forth  her  voice,  ‘  Help,  help  ! 
the  king  is  smitten  with  sickness.’  ” 

Naomi’s  first  thought  was,  how  to  find 
her  brother  in  the  dungeon  of  the  river- 
vault.  She  knew  not  the  way,  but  as  she 
w’alked  onward,  she  reached  a  descending 
flight  of  ste^s,  which  she  resolved  to  fol¬ 
low,  lead  whithersoever  thev  might.  Soon 
she  was  in  darkness;  and  in  fear  and 
doubt  she  felt  her  tvay  down  and  along 
until  her  hand  touched  a  door.  It  yielded 
not,  however,  to  her  touch ;  nor  to  her 
anxious  call,  “  Michael,”  was  there  any 
reply.  Searching  with  her  palm,  at  last 
she  touched  a  key;  but  neither  would 
that  yield  to  her  feeble  force.  While 
waiting  and  doubting  what  to  do,  a  sound 
reached  her  ears,  as  of  another  person  a|>- 
proaching  with  stealthy  tread.  It  was 
Obal  the  Phrygian,  again  seeking  the  dun¬ 
geon  of  Michael.  He  led  Naomi  thither, 
and  now  conveyed  the  information  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  fifty  chief  men,  and  the 
roym  feast  which  had  been  provided  at 
the  place  of  execution.  Enraged  at  this 
news,  3Iichaol  puts  forth  the  strength  of 
his  forefather,  ^rason,  and  wrenches  the 
chain-ring  violently,  until  the  hard  ancient 
bricks  are  torn  asunder,  and  he  stands 
free.  Obal  then  leads  him  to  the  gate 
w’hich  opens  on  the  river  bank,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  jiromised  that  Ruth  and  Naomi  shall 
bo  conducted  to  the  same  gate  on  the 
morrow,  at  midnight,  Michael  casts  loose 
a  boat,  and,  lying  down  in  it  for  safety, 
floats  down  the  stream  until  he  reaches 
the  camp  of  Cyrus.  To  Cyrus  he  is  able 
to  communicate  most  welcome  and  import¬ 
ant  information :  first,  that  access  to  the 
very  center  of  the  palace  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  means  of  the  g^te  through 
which  he  himself  eso^ied.;.  and  next,  that 
the  following  day  will  be  ^e  great  festival 
22 
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of  Baal,  when  every  man  in  the  whole  city  | 
will  be  drunken,  so  that  the  river  gates 
will  certmnly  be  left  open.  Cyrus  accord¬ 
ingly  charges  him  to  select  a  thousand  of 
the  bravest,  who  shall  follow  his  guiding  | 
into  the  river-vault.  Then  he  reflects  on  I 
the  new  course  which  events  are  now  [ 
taking. 

At  early  daVvn  on  the  following  morn  i 
tlie  whole  city  was  astir,  for  the  high  fes-  ] 
tival  of  Baal  was  come ;  and,  to  add  to  ! 
the  splendor  of  the  feast,  the  great  Jewish  ! 
sorcerer  would  be,  as  they  expected,  j 
burned  alive,  while  fifty  other  Jews  would  j 
Imj  brought  to  behold  the  spectacle ;  and  i 
if  they  worshiped  not  Baal,  then  they  too,  | 
oti  the  following  day,  would  be  condemned 
ito  the  fire. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  description 
<«f  the  royal  feast.  Let  the  reader  judge 
of  the  author’s  powers  of  describing  such  i 
a  scene.  I 

In  the  greatness  ef  bis  glory,  Belshazzar  ! 
sat  at  the  feast  In  the  vast  and  gorgeous  hall  | 
<)f  Baal  he  sat ;  and,  with  him,  a  thousand  of  i 
his  lords,  his  ministers,  and  counselors  4  the  { 
chief  among  the  Magi,  and  the  captains  over  his  I 
hosts.  But  not  nigh  unto  the  king’s  majesty  | 
sat  these. 

‘‘Against  the  southern  wall,  midway  ’twirt  ' 
east  and  west — a  blaze  of  gold  and  gems — stood  | 
the  great  throne  of  state.  On  a  spacious  plat¬ 
form  of  cedar,  two  cubits  high  above  the  floor ;  I 
and  covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  purple  cloth,  1 
interwoven  with  gold  did  it  stand:  and,  in  j 
froiit  of  the  throne,  and  alike  glorious  to  see,  | 
stood  the  table  of  beaten  gold ;  and  the  couches  ' 
■of  purple  sil^  stiff  with  gold,  on  which  sat  the  j 
king,  and  his  wives,  and  his  princes,  and  his 
<x>ncubine8 — a  bed  of  jewel  fire.  Steps  of  cedar 
wood,  covered  also  with  cloth  interwoven  with  | 
ahreads  of  gold,  ran  along  three  sides  of  the  j 
iraised  floor;  so  that,  if  need  were,  might  the  | 
eunuchs,  in  great  numbers,  ascend,  or  descend  { 
together,  and  no  confusion  risoL  1 

“  Five  hundred  serving  men,  attired  in  white  | 
linen,  edged  with  silver;  with  collars  of  silver  j 
round  their  necks;  armlets  and  anklets  of  silver ;  I 
and  belts  of  burnished  silver  round  their  waists  | 
— ministered  to  the  guests.  But,  for  the  table  | 
<»r  the  king,  were  there  eunuchs,  attired  in  pale 
blue  tunics,  of  fine  linen,  that  descended  to  the 
ankles :  round  their  loins,  and  across  their 
sh  lulders,  were  silken  belts,  thickly  embroider-  I 
ed,  and  fiinged  with  gold.  Ear-rings,  armlets,  I 
bracelets,  and  necklaces,  of  gold  and  gems,  also  I 
had  they  upon  them;  so  that  for  splendor, 
looked  toey  even  as  lor^. 

“  Of  gold,  or  of  silver,  were  all  the  dishes,  the 
plates,  and  the  wine-cups  for  the  guests :  but 
the  goblet  of  the  king  was  of  finest  gold,  studded 
with  diamonds  and  rubies ;  and,  at  the  royal 
table,  was  every  vessel  of  the  finest  gold. 


“  Ever  and  anon,  as  he  ate  and  drank,  did  the 
king  from  his  high  seat,  look  proudly  from  end 
to  end  of  that  bright  ball ;  magnificent  more 
than  aught  of  architectural  glory  throughout 
the  earth  beside.  Few  were  the  arms  that  with 
strongest  bow,  could  from  east  to  west,  have 
driven  the  st^-hcaded  arrow  ;  few  that  from 
north  to  south,  could  have  sent  the  rounded 
pebble  from  the  sling ;  or  with  it  reached  the 
gold-fretted  roof.  Great  as  was  the  number  of 
the  feasters,  ample  room  for  thrice  their  sum 
had  there  l^n  ;  so  that  in  the  center  of  tlie 
hall  directly  before  the  royal  platform,  was  left 
a  great  space ;  and  at  either  end,  wide  apart 
were  pla^  the  tables;  and  for  every  guest 
was  there  a  couch ;  and  for  the  serving  men 
was  there  room,  as  on  a  highway,  to  go  to  and 
fro. 

“  Over  the  lower  windows  that  faced  the  west, 
were  hung  curtains  of  crimson  silk  ;  so  that  on 
the  floor  fell  not  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
but,  through  the  windows  high  aloft,  its  glory 
entered ;  and  glancing  down  on  the  enameled 
walls  emblazoned  with  gold;  on  the  brightly 
colored  paintings,  and  sculptures ;  the  numerous 
statues  of  alabaster,  of  silver,  and  of  gold  ;  the 
great  golden  image  of  Baal ;  the  richly  embroid¬ 
ered,  and  many-hued  garments,  and  thickly- 
sown  jewels  of  the  guests ;  and,  brightest  of  all, 
on  the  gem-blazing  throne,  the  table  of  gold,  tlie 
jewel-flashing  garments  of  the  king,  his  wives, 
and  his  concubines — kindled  up  a  very  fire  of 
splendor,  such  as,  in  dreams  alone,  may  the  eye 
of  man  ever  again  behold. 

‘Wn  galleries,  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends 
of  the  hall,  were  musicians,  who  played  upon 
the  harp,  and  the  tabor,  and  the  flutes,  and  the 
sackbut,  and  the  trumpet,  and  the  cymtials ;  and 
all  other  instruments  of  music ;  and  singing 
men,  and  singing  women,  in  great  numbers ; 
who,  when  the  sign  was  given  to  them,  played 
and  sang  together  in  loud  concert,  to  make  plea¬ 
sure  for  the  king  and  his  guests. 

“  With  all  manner  of  savory  foods  were  the 
tables  covered,  again  and  again  :  and  wines  of 
rarest  delicacy,  the  vintages  of  every  land  in  the 
wide  East,  were  brought  freely,  as  though  they 
had  been  water ;  nor  was  any  stint  at  all  thought 
of;  for,  dislionor  to  Baal,  would  it  have  b^n 
deemed,  if  on  that  night,  should  one  man  of 
them  all  walk  with  steady  foot  to  his  bed. 

“At  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
same  roomy  couch  sat  the  youngest  of  his  wives ; 
and,  at  his  left,  the  chief  favorite  among  his  con¬ 
cubines — she  who  the  least  feared,  with  free 
tongue,  to  speak  unto  the  dreaded  monarch ; 
and  now,  with  arch  smile,  eyes  bright  as  dia¬ 
monds,  and  alas  1  with  heart  as  hard,  thus  said 
she : 

“  ‘  Pleasanter,  0  king !  is  the  air  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  hall  to  those  who  sit  in  the  sunshine  of 
thy  greatness,  than  the  breath  of  their  dark  dun¬ 
geon,  to  those  misbelieving  Jews,  who  lie  in  the 
shadow  of  thine  anger  ;  and  who  to-morrow 
will  be  cast  into  the  fire.  What  if  their  magi¬ 
cians  should  suddenly  transport  them  thence ; 
and  bring  them  hither,  to  look  upon  the  glory 
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nnd  the  happiness  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
true  God !’” 

She  tells  the  king  of  the  wonder 
wrought  on  the  bodies  of  the  murdered 
men,  for  which  Sarsechim,  the  prime  minis- 
ter,  is  called  to  account.  The  king,  on 
hearing  his  story,  makes  a  proclamation, 
t  hat  if  the  fifty  bodies,  and  also  Michael 
the  sorcerer,  be  not  delivered  up,  five  hun¬ 
dred  more  shall  be  seized,  and  half  burned 
:dive,  half-crucified,  in  the  sight  of  Cyrus’ 
camp. 

Sarsechim  and  Iladoram  suggest  mean¬ 
while  a  new  means  of  obtaining  money 
from  the  Jews,  and  vexing  them  to  the 
heart.  It  is,  that  the  sacred  vessels  of 
fine  gold  taken  by  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 
from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  be  brought 
forth,  that  the  king  and  his  concubines 
may  drink  therein,  and  that  thereafter  they 
may  be  offered  to  the  Jews  at  a  great 
price.  Then  might  they  be  induced,  in 
order  to  save  the  holy  vessels  from  pro¬ 
fanation,  to  bring  forth  great  wealth,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  concealed  be¬ 
yond  discovery.  A  hundred  Jews  are 
brought  from  the  prisons  to  witness  the 
f>ollution,  and  to  furnish  mirth  to  the  king’s 
guests.  Ilis  concubines,  too,  at  his  com¬ 
mand  mock  the  Jews. 

“  Down  the  steps,  almost  at  one  leap,  sprang 
the  wild-eyed  girl;  and,  singing  aloud  an 
amorous  song,  and  with  wanton  gesture  danc¬ 
ing,  held  aloft  the  sacred  vessels,  even  close  to 
the  faces  of  the  horritied  Jews,  dancing  along 
the  whole  line,  and,  ever  and  anon,  ceasing  her 
song,  and  crying  out,  to  one  or  other  of  them : 

•  Wilt  thou  drink  f  Wilt  thou  drink  f’  Then, 
as  the  wretched  men  turned  aside,  with  loath¬ 
ing  and  with  horror,  vehemently  laughed  the 
king,  and  all  the  guests  laughed  with  him  ;  and 
iigain  was  there  heard  aloft  a  laughter,  as  from 
things  not  of  this  world  ;  a  laughter  heavy  and 
deep ;  a  sound  as  of  the  voices  of  mirth,  and  of 
great  torment,  mingled  in  one.” 

In  the  midst  of  their  tumult  of  mirth, 
and  as  the  king  drank,  “  Glory  to  Baal, 
.and  overthrow  to  the  God  of  Israel,” 
there  fell  a  darkness  throughout  the  hall, 
and  the  gigantic  golden  statue  of  Baal  fell 
from  its  broad  pedestal,  and  plunged 
headlong  through  floor  and  beam,  and 
w:i8  lost  to  sight !  For  a  time  there  was 
a  hush  and  a  trembling  through  the  hall ; 
but  soon  the  natural  cause  of  the  accident 
was  supposed  to  be  discovered,  and  the 
impious  reast  again  proceeded.  Presently 
the  lamps  are  lighted,  yet  Iladoram  in¬ 
forms  the  king  that  the  sun  shineth  as 


;  bright  as  noon,  for  it  is  not  the  fifth  hour 
after  midday.  But  thicker  wa.veth  the 
darkness,  the  lamps  go  out,  and  then — 

“  ‘  Ha — a — a !  look  1  look !’ 

“The  priest  turned;  and  every  eye  within 
I  the  hall  turned  to  gaze ;  and  a  low  sound  of 
'  shuddering,  and  quick -drawn  breath,  arose 
I  throughout  the  assembly :  for,  high  on  the  wall, 

!  over  against  the  throne,  amid  the  thick  darkness, 

I  was  seen  a  hand — an  armless  hand — fashioned 
!  like  that  of  a  man,  but  of  size  more  than  gigan- 
I  tic  ;  and  of  substance  unlike  aught  of  ea^  I 
I  “And  while  yet  they  looked,  behold!  with 
extended  finger,  the  hand  began  to  write  upon 
I  the  wall ;  and,  as  it  wrote,  the  letters  blazed  out 
like  fixed  lightning :  so  that,  on  the  solid 
blackness,  followed  a  great  radiance,  as  of  a 
[  present  sun :  and  men  covered  their  eyes ;  or 
turned  away,  unable  to  endure  its  splendor. 

I  “  In  their  terror,  some  cried  out  aloud ;  and 
:  cast  themselves  on  the  ground ;  and  some  ran 
j  like  madmen  through  the  doors ;  fearing  they 
I  knew  not  what.  But  others  were  there  who, 
though  well  nigh  blinded  by  the  great  light, 

1  could  not  turn  away  from  that  mysterious  hand 
their  quivering  eyes.  And  wnile  yet  they 
looked,  behold  I  the  hand  vanished !  but  tlie 
burning  letters  remained  on  the  wall, 
i  “With  glaring  eyes,  dropped  jaw,  and  corpse- 
'  like  face,  stood  Belshazzar;  idiot-like,  with  the 
i  excess  of  terror.  The  joint*  of  hit  loin*  ware 
I  unlooted  ;  and  hit  Jrneet  tmote  together,  Turn- 
I  ing,  at  length,  with  vacant  stare,  he  beheld, 

I  close  to  his  ri^t  hand,  the  black  eunuch  ;  an<i 
j  strove  to  speak  to  him ;  but  his  tongue  lay 
I  (lead  ;  and  a  moaning  sound  and  a  chattering  nf 
I  the  t^th  only,  came  from  his  mouth.  But  he 
I  lifted  feebly  his  arm,  and  looked  in  the  face  of 
I  Ashkenaz;  and  his  desire  was  understood, 
j  Signing  to  another  eunuch  to  support  the  lelt 
I  arm  of  the  king,  Ashkenaz  sustained  him  on 
I  the  right ;  and  thus,  staggering  at  every  step, 

I  and  moaning  heavily,  was  Bel^azzar  borne  to 
j  his  couch  ;  and  laid  down,  with  his  face  turned 
away  from  the  terrible  writing.” 

The  astrologers  fail  to  read  the  mystic 
words  ;  then  the  queen-mother,  Nitooris, 
comes  before  the  king,  and  asks  that 
I  Daniel  may  be  sent  for. 

I 

“  Now,  because  he  knew  that  Daniel  was  the 
chief  man  among  the  Jews,  and  grMtIy  beloved, 
and  reverenced  by  that  people ;  his  purpose  it 
was,  to  speak  sternly  and  proudly  unto  him : 
but  when,  with  slow,  firm  step,  the  prophet  had 
ascended  the  stairs ;  and  stood,  at  length,  before 
him,  utterly  was  the  spirit  of  the  king  subdued. 
The  pale,  majestic,  power-beaming  face;  the 
dark,  clear,  soul-reading  eyes ;  the  lips,  eloquent 
even  in  silence ;  the  noble  form ;  the  long  snow- 
white  hair  and  beard ;  the  dark,  flowing  robe ; 
the  whole  grand  presence  was  that  of  a  being 
as  much  superior  to  kings  as  kings  esteem 
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themselves  greater  than  their  slaves;  so  that,  | 
when  Belshuzar  looked  upon  him,  his  tongue  ^ 
for  a  while  failed ;  and  he  sat  mute,  and  shift-  ; 
ing  uneasily  upon  his  seat ;  turning  his  eyes  ; 
this  way  and  that ;  and  knowing  not  what  to  ! 
do.  The  prophet  gazed  upon  him  for  a  time ;  ; 
then  spake.” 

Having  reproved  the  king  for  his 
wickedness  and  impiety,  he  proceeds,  in 
the  words  recorded  in  the  Hook  of  Daniel, 
to  interpret  the  w'riting. 

8oou  as  he  is  gone  the  Magi  and  Sooth¬ 
sayers  conspire  to  take  his  life.  The  king, 
indeed,  will  have  naught  to  do  with  the 
«leed  directly,  for  he/ears  his  mother,  who 
highly  esteems  the  prophet ;  but  he  sanc¬ 
tions  the  design  ot  the  murderers,  M’ho  1 
persuade  him  that  it  is  written  in  the  stars, 
that  this  night  either  Daniel  or  Belshazzar 
shall  be  slain. 

Meantime  come  messengers,  in  breath¬ 
less  haste,  saying,  that  a  great  ho.st  is 
marching  silently  up  the  bed  of  the  river, 
as  on  dry  land.  None  regard  the  strange 
announcement  except  Hammalech,  the ' 
chief  captain  of  the  armies  of  Babylon.  I 
He  hastens  out  to  ascertain  the  truth  : 
of  the  report ;  as  speedily  as  may  be 
assembles  the  palace  guard.  But  of  an 
enemy  within  the  palace  itself,  naught 
dreamed  he.  Michael,  at  the  head  of  his 
thousand  has  entered  the  river-vault. 
Placing  his  guard  at  the  doors,  he  entered 
the  banqueting  hall  alone,  just  as  the  lords 
were  shouting  “  Great  is  Belshazzar,  the 
God  of  the  Assyrians !”  and  stood  before 
Belshazzar.  After  a  short  parley,  he 
hurled  the  monarch  into  the  vault  into 
which  the  statue  of  Baal  had  fallen. 
Leaving  a  guard  at  the  doors,  he  then  went 
out  to  meet  Cyrus.  Before  Hammalech 
had  sufheient  time  to  collect  his  soldiers 
the  Persians  had  nearly  reached  the  palace  { 
walls.  But  soon  was  heard  the  great  j 
voice  of  Michael  from  within,  calling  for  j 
a  cessation  of  the  fight,  for  that  Belshazzar 
was  dead.  Hammalech  having  learned  i 
the  truth,  surrendered.  The  first  thought  | 
of  Sarsechim  was  of  his  master's  jewels.  | 
He  helps,  therefore,  another  lord  to  de-  j 
scend  into  the  vault  to  secure  this  price- 1 
less  booty.  Balak  was  let  down  by  cords, 
but  when  again  brought  into  sight,  “  be¬ 
hold  his  face  was  ghastly  as  ^at  of  a ! 
corpse  ;  his  e^es  glared,  as  though  he  had  I 
beheld  a  spint ;  and  his  voice  was  feeble  , 
as  that  of  a  far-off  echo,  when,  with  a  j 
shudder,  he  said,  ‘  thk  king  livkih.’  ”  | 
He  had  fallen  on  soft  bales  of  merchandise  i 
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below.  Sarsechim  w'ould  have  him  )3ft 
below  as  if  for  safety,  but  he  insists  on 
brought  up.  Before,  however,  he  had 
time  to  disguise  himself,  Cyrus  en¬ 
tered.  He  expounds  to  the  lords  the 
rules  of  justice  by  which  his  future  con¬ 
duct  will  be  governed,  and  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  that  they  also  will  follow.  Hadoram. 
then,  and  his  fellows,  who  had  been  inter¬ 
cepted  in  the  river-vault  by  Michael,  are 
brought  in  for  trial.  They  plead  that 
they  had  but  done  the  king’s  bidding,  and 
had  even  begged  earnestly  that  Daniel 
might  be  spared ;  but  the  testimony  of 
the  soldiers  condemns  them.  Ashkenaz 
too  eagerly  offered  his  testimony  in  Bel¬ 
shazzar’s  favor,  and  this  excited  in  Cyrus’ 
mind  a  strange  suspicion.  Thinkest 
thou,”  said  he  to  Michael,  “  tliat  solely 
for  the  memory  of  a  dead  king  would  that 
poor  black  slave  have  so  earnestly  spoken  ?” 
Search  is  made  for  the  king.  As  Michael 
walks  about  the  hall  he  is  followed  by 
the  fierce,  hate-iiiflamed  eye  of  Belshazzar. 

‘‘  An  icy  fear,  at  one  moment  freezing  his 
heart ;  in  the  next,  was  it  burned  with  the  fire 
of  vengeance.  Dreading  to  die — he  thirsted  to 
slay.  But,  greater  than  even  that  dread  was 
the  fiery  thirst  If  the  cup  should  be  put  to 
his  lips,  drink  he  must;  though  to  drop  the 
n^t  moment  a  corpse !  His  brain  was  in  a 
blaze ;  and  with  blood  only  could  it  be  quenched. 
The  keen  dagger  of  Damascan  steel,  that  would 
pierce,  as  he  thought,  through  iron  armor,  as 
through  a  robe  of  linen,  was  hidden  within  his 
vest.  Should  the  detested  Israelite  draw  near, 
and  see  him — as  a  tiger  on  a  &wn,  would  he 
leap  upon  him ;  and  drive  it  deep  into  his 
breast !  Let  but  that  be  done,  and  in  his  own 
heart  would  he  strike  it  next ;  and  so  mock 
and  foil  the  avenger  t” 

Soon  as  Michael  came  near,  he  was 
struck,  but  his  good  armor  well  defended 
him ;  and  the  blow  served  but  to  discover 
to  him  the  object  of  his  search.  The 
lately  worshiped  god  of  the  Assyrians  is 
forthwith  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the 
gallows  prepared  for  the  Jews.  But  this 
night  he  must  pass  in  the  river-dungeon, 
with  the  condemned  astrologers  for  his 
companions.  The  account  of  his  leading 
thither,  we  must  pass  by  ;  but  the  scene 
in  the  dungeon  we  can  not  omit. 

“  ‘  Wherefore  art  thou  brought  hither,  0 
king  ?’  were  the  words  of  the  voice. 

“  As  though,  from  head  to  foot,  a  ^yeat  spasm 
had  seized  him — stiffened,  and  motionless,  and 
mute,  stood  the  horrified  tyrant.  The  voice  of 
the  grim  questioner,  about  to  begin  the  tor- 
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mentfj,  it  seemed  to  him  ;  and  he  would  not,  he 
could  not  repl^.  Flashes  of  flame  appeared  to 
come  from  his  eyes :  but  they  showed  him 
naught  Great  noises  began  to  sound  in  his 
ears.  Fire,  and  flood,  and  howling  tempest, 
seemed  raging  all  together ;  but  he  knew  not 
where  :  and  horrible  cries,  as  of  men  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  torture,  began  to  mingle  with  them ; 
and  anon,  the  terrific  yells  of  the  Ethiopian 
giant,  I^pidoth  ;  as,  with  clapping  hands,  and 
shouts  of  laughter,  be  had  himself  heard,  and 
gloated  over  them,  on  that  day  when,  at  last, 
the  wretch  ended  life  and  misery  together,  by 
(lashing  out  his  brains  against  that  very  wall, 
towards  which  his  swollen  eye-balls  were  now 
turned. 

“  Madness  had  begun. 

“Soon,  to  terrific  sounds,  succeeded  sights 
yet  more  horrifying.  Distinct  appeared  to  him 
the  horrible  dungeon,  as  tliough  by  a  huge  red 
tire  it  had  been  lighted  up.  Yet  that  which 
really  was  present,  saw  he  not  In  the  utter 
darkness  and  silence  were  the  priests ;  seated 
on  the  floor,  their  backs  against  the  wall ;  but 
them  he  beheld  not.  It  was  the  many  victims 
of  his  damnable  cruelty  on  which  he  stared ; 
yet  not  with  pity  or  remorse  ;  but  with,  a  ter¬ 
rible  assurance,  that  all  the  torments  which 
they  had  endured  from  him,  were  now  about  to 
be  inflicted  upon  himself.  He  heard  their 
shrieks  and  bowlings ;  and  himself  began,  like 
them,  to  Howl  and  shriek.  Down  to  the  floor 
then  he  cast  himself  and  struggled,  as  though 
the  red-hot  pincers  were  already  eating  out  his 
flesh ;  or  the  press  of  iron  were  crushing  his 
iKines. 

“  ‘  What  aileth  thee,  king  ?’  said  aloud  the 
voice  that  had  before  spoken. 

“  ‘  Ha  —  torturer,’  shrieked  the  madman ; 

*  darest  thou  mock  at  a  king  in  his  agony  f  .  .  . 
Take  off  the  saw :  and  I  will  give  thee  a  king¬ 
dom  1  .  .  .  Ha !  my  feet  are  made  cinders !  .  .  . 
My  hands  have  dropped  off !  ....  Help!  help! 
help !  they  are  thrusting  the  red-hot  steel  into 
mine  eye-balls.  .  .  .  Help  I  help  to  the  king  1 
they  are  forcing  him  into  the  iron  press  1  Help ! 
help  I  help !  Ha — a.’ 

“  Again,  and  louder  than  before,  called  out 
the  voice :  *  What  aileth  thee,  king  ?  Art  thou 
beside  thyself?’ 

“  But  the  wretch  heard  not  now  ;  so  strong 
was  the  torture  upon  him ;  so  hideous  his  own 
yelling. 

“  The  door  at  length  was  opened,  and,  with 
lamps  in  their  hands,  two  of  the  soldiers  en¬ 


tered.  On  the  ground  lay  Belshazzar ;  his 
hands  clenched ;  his  body,  from  head  to  foot, 
struggling  as  in  the  death-agony  ;  his  counte¬ 
nance  fiery  red,  and  horribly  disfigured ;  his 
eyes  bursting  from  the  sockets;  his  mouth 
drawn  wide,  covered  with  foam  and  blood ;  and 
sending  forth,  as  from  the  hollow  of  some  in¬ 
fernal  trumpet,  shrieks  and  bowlings,  fittest  for 
the  damne(L’’ 

Ilis  death  soon  followed. 

Mr.  Atherstone  is  often  very  successful 
in  his  analysis  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 

For  the  free  use  of  the  supernatural, 
which  the  author  excuses  in  his  preface, 
we  think  no  ajiology  is  necessary.  lie 
has  indeed  managed  it  so  judiciously,  that 
it  appears  almost  natural ;  and,  in  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  great  fact  which  the  Bible 
records,  adds  essentially  to  the  general 
harmony  of  the  whole. 

We  have  observed,  that  with  slight  al¬ 
teration  the  work  might  be  put  into  the 
form  of  an  ancient  drama.  We  may  add 
that  the  part  of  the  chorus  is  often  taken 
by  Cyrus. 

Ills  discourse,  too,  on  the  duties  of  a 
king,  and  on  his  own  intentions,  as  gover¬ 
nor,  would  make  a  line  Euripidean  chorus- 
song.  Xor  is  the  poetic  diction,  fine  im- 
agery,  or  gorgeous  painting  wanting  in 
Mr.  Atherstone’s  work.  How  far  he  has 
been  successful  in  his  attempt  to  approach 
the  diction  of  the  Sacred  Books,  our  read¬ 
ers  may  judge  from  the  specimens  we  have 
laid  before  them.  For  ourselves  we  need 
only  say,  that  we  think  his  style  is  worthy 
of  his  matter,  and  that  is  no  mean  praise. 
We  thank  him  for  having  given  new  life 
to  characters  and  events  so  interesting, 
and  for  having  made  us  as  familiar  witli 
the  captive  Jews,  and  their  Babylonian 
masters,  as  if  we  had  even  known  them. 
We  thank  him  especially  for  placing  before 
us,  in  so  clear  a  light,  the  strong  unwaver¬ 
ing  faith  of  the  pious  Jews,  which  teaches 
(tor  it  is  no  fiction)  such  an  important 
lesson  to  the  more  enlightened  but  less 
spiritual  Christians  of  our  own  time. 
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If  any  man  would  fully  estimate  the 
triumph  of  art  over  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy — its  ultimate,  perpetual,  and  perfect 
triumph — it  will  l^nove  him  to  study  the 
works  and  ponder  the  renown  of  Homer. 
The  names  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  is 
granted,  may  challenge  no  unworthy  rival¬ 
ry  with  his ;  for  each  is  the  symbol  of  a 
mighty  intellect,  and  awakens  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  an  influence  and  a  sway  beyond  all 
calculation.  But  they  are  names — echoes. 
They  belong  only  to  the  past.  Like  the 
image  of  Sesostris  in  tne  chamber  of 
Thews,  they  inspire  a  barren  sense  of 
awe  and  wonder ;  or  if  their  empire  be 
not  wholly  passed  away,  if,  by  their  ma¬ 
jestic  thoughts,  they  in  some  degree  still 
“  rule  us  from  their  urns,”  it  is  a  partial 
and  disputed  sovereigntv  which  they  en¬ 
joy,  and  a  faint  and  dubious  homage 
which  the  modem  world  can  render. 
But  Homer  is  still  a  king.  He  is  not  onlv 
a  name,  but  a  power.  Iiis  statutes  are  all 
unrepealed.  Time,  that  has  brought  him 
a  vast  accumulation  of  renown,  has  abated 
none  of  his  authoritative  claims.  He  has 
many  critics;  but  they  And  no  fault  in 
him,  and  can  do  no  more  than  reverently 
confirm  his  laws.  His  very  existence 
has  been  stoutly  denied  ;  but  none  has 
been  able  to  dissolve  the  integrity  or 
challenge  the  perfection  of  his  works. 
And  is  any  greater  honor  possible  to  the 
poet  than  this,  that  his  enemies  should 
rush  forward  in  the  spirit  of  atheism,  and 


•  The  IKade  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Foots,  never  be¬ 
fore  M  any  Lanqvage  truly  translated,  with  a  Com- 
tnent  on  some  of  his  duef  Places.  Done  according  to 
the  Greek.  By  6«orye  Chapman.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes  br  Richard  Hooper,  M.A.  Two 
V'ola.  J.  Rumell  toith.  1857. 

The  Odysseys  of  Homer,  translated  according  to  the 
Greek.  By  George  Chapman.  With  Introduction 
and  Notts  by  Richard  Hooper,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Two 
Vols.  J.  Russell  Smith.  1857. 

The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Faithfully  rendered  from 
Ihe  originsl  Greek,  by  F.  W.  Newman.  London. 
1856. 

Homer  and  his  TranskUors.  Essays,  Critical  and 
Imaginative,  of  Professor  Wilson.  lY.  Black¬ 
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fall  back  under  its  silent  but  perpetual  re¬ 
buke? — that  the  author  of  the  Tale  of 
Troy  divine  should  lie  under  the  same 
imputation  as  the  Maker  of  this  goodly 
frame,  the  earth,  and  “  this  brave  over¬ 
hanging  firmament,”  and  be  permitted  to 
leave  in  bis  defense  a  humble  counterpart 
and  copy  of  the  same,  testifying  at  once 
to  its  divine  original  and  its  human  author 
and  artificer  ? 

This  is  high  ground  to  assume  from  the 
beginning ;  but  we  shall  hardly  need  to 
lower  the  pretensions  of  Homer  if  we 
come  to  examine  separately  the  features 
of  his  poetic  character.  It  will  then  be 
found  that  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  the  order 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  in  a  degree  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himself,  his  faculties  have  impli¬ 
citly  worked  after  a  divine  manner  as 
well  ns  in  open  emulation  of  a  divine 
^odel.  With  him  the  secondary  inspini- 
tion  of  the  poet,  acting  in  its  unimp^ed 
simplicity  and  force,  and  subject  to  none 
but  the  most  &vorable  conditions,  has  is¬ 
sued  in  something  like  infallible  present¬ 
ments  of  human  character  and  life — in 
pictures  distinguished  by  beauty  of  ex¬ 
pression,  by  variety  of  incident,  by  unity 
of  tone  ;  and  in  which,  above  the  coil  of 
fierce  and  brutal  passions,  may  yet  be 
gained  some  intimation  of  that  serene  and 
constant  triumph  of  the  moral  over  the 
material,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  gene¬ 
ral  lesson  breathed  by  poetic  art.  Nor 
are  the  circumstances  of  this  ancient  poet 
found  to  militate  against  the  operation  of 
his  genius,  or  to  detract  from  tne  order  of 
his  merit.  It  is  true  that  his  position  cut 
him  oflF  from  the  profoundest  sources  of 
emotion  and  experience  now  opened  in 
the  hearts  of  Christian  men.  Bom  in  a 
pagan  country,  and  familiar  only  with  the 
world  before  the  Cross,  he  could  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  dignity  or  destiny  of 
the  human  race — no  conception  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  morality  of  temperance,  meekness, 
and  charity — no  anticipation  of  a  more 
than  golden  age  of  righteousness  and 
peace,  in  which  the  wrongs  and  conflicts 
of  mankind  are  all  eventually  to  merge. 
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But  this  great  personal  deprivation  | 
brought  some  compensating  advantages 
to  the  minstrel  of  the  olden  world.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  just  limitation  of  the  sphere 
of  art — which  is  conversant  only  with  the 
moral  significance  of  nature  and  society — 
it  is  quite  possible  that  even  a  heathen 
poet  ^ould  attain  the  truest  if  not  the 
nighest  kind  of  excellence.  In  point  of 
clearness  and  precision,  of  unity  of  feeling 
and  distinct  moral  tone,  he  may  well  be 
superior  to  the  poet  of  our  owm  more 
favored  era,  whom  the  many  cross-lights 
of  civilization  and  religion  tend  often  to 
bewilder  or  distract.  It  was  eminently 
so  with  Homer.  Dwelling  in  a  land  of 
shadows,  it  was  to  him  also  a  land  of  vi¬ 
sion  ;  what  his  eye  could  compass  his  mind 
could  distinctly  comprehend ;  and  thus, 
in  his  poetic  character,  he  had  an  absolute 
advantaf^e  over  the  prophet  flung  into  the 
midst  of  this  seething  and  tumultuous 
generation — just  as  men  see  farther  in  a 
clear  night  than  in  a  foggy  day,  and  not 
farther  only,  but  better. 

But  we  have  intimated  that  the  Iliad 
may  be  regarded  as  a  poetic  microcosm, 
and  that  some  analogy  may  be  traced  be¬ 
twixt  its  general  conduct  and  prevailing 
feature.s,  and  those  which  obtain  in  the 
order  of  the  natural  w'orld.  It  may  not 
be  without  advantage  to  pursue  this 
thought  a  little  farther. 

The  highest  qualities  of  Homer  pertain 
to  him  in  his  character  of  poet  or  creator. 
And  the  first  of  these  is  affluence.  The 
poet  is  privileged  to  imitate  in  some  sort 
the  abundance  manifested  in  the  realm  of 
nature.  What  this  abundance  is,  we  may 
every  moment  learn  on  every  hand ;  yet 
how  little  do  we  appreciate  either  its  ex¬ 
tent  or  its  significance !  Occupied  with 
the  trivial  concerns  of  our  personal  exist¬ 
ence,  we  lose  sight  of  the  divine  economy 
of  things  in  w  hich  it  is  imbedded.  Yet 
our  surroundings  are  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  a  good  and  infinite  Creator. 
Such  is  the  brevity  of  human  life,  that  if 
our  blessings  came  either  singly  or  slowly 
from  the  hands  of  God,  they  would  bare¬ 
ly  indicate  the  fact  of  his  power  and 
goodness;  they  could  not  suggest  the 
striking  truth  that  both  are  inversely  pro¬ 
portioned  to  our  deserts,  and  “neither 
know  measure  nor  end.”  We  live  there¬ 
fore  in  a  world  that  is  literally  built  of 
blessings,  that  is  suspended  on  them  from 
day  to  day,  that  is  covered  with  them 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  They  form 


the  basis  as  well  as  the  ornament  of  life. 
They  lurk  in  a  thousand  disguises,  but 
all  have  a  friendly  mission.  They  are  s<j 
wondrously  ordered  and  dispos^,  that 
we  do  not  suspect  how  thickly  they  crowd 
every  comer  of  existence.  They  are  con¬ 
tinuous,  like  the  atmosphere  which  is  our 
instant  Kfe ;  they  are  successive,  like  the 
waters  of  the  sparkling  and  unfailing 
spring;  they  are  simultaneous,  like  the 
stars  which  break  together  from  the  vault 
of  heaven  ;  they  are  crowded  and  inlaid, 
like  the  golden  daisies  on  the  velvet  turf. 
The  naturalist  traces  them  as  so  many 
features  of  Infinite  Intelligence ;  but  they 
are  this  and  something  more ;  they  are 
faithful  imprints  of  the  creative  mind  in 
yet  another  sense,  and  the  final  cause  of 
their  very  beauty  and  utility  is  faintly 
shadowed  forth  in  their  aspect  of  divine 
goodness. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  bene¬ 
ficent  profusion  any  way  imitable  by  the 
stinted  resources  and  enfeebled  faculties 
of  man  ?  and  how',  above  all,  by  the  luxu¬ 
rious  exercise  of  bis  poetic  fancy  ?  We 
answer,  that  this  imitation  is  accomplished 
by  a  process  of  inversion. 

“  Nature  with  man  is  Art  with  God ; 

And  Art  among  the  sons  of  men 

Native  translated  to  His  thoughts  again.” 

All  the  thoughts  of  the  great  Author 
have  their  instant  realization  in  his  three¬ 
fold  kingdom  of  nature,  providence,  and 
grace.  We  can  not  conceive  of  the  mind 
of  God  as  inert  or  inoperative,  but  only 
as  the  source  of  perpetual  and  infinite 
manifestations.  His  complacency  and 
displeasure,  his  smile  and  frown,  are  the 
immediate  li^ht  and  shade  of  his  crea¬ 
tion.  He  prints  his  glory  on  the  enam¬ 
eled  field  and  in  the  starry  heavens ; 
every  gifl  of  his  providence  is  the  spon¬ 
taneous  expression  of  his  fatherly  care. 
And  the  ielecu  of  the  poetic  artist  are  in 
some  sort  representative  of  these  the  em¬ 
bodied  thoughts  of  God.  The  Christian 
may  aspire  to  imitate  their  quality  of 
goodness  more  directly;  but  even  the 
poet  is  privileged  to  entertain  them  in  the 
sphere  of  mind,  and  it  is  by  a  fiuthful  pre¬ 
sentment  of  their  relations  and  propor¬ 
tions  that  he  preserves  no  small  degree 
of  their  moral  virtue  and  significance. 
Hence  the  poet  is  allowably  styled  the 
priest  or  interpreter  of  nature.  It  is  he 
who  vivifies  it  by  the  power  of  hb  own 
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imagination,  and  passes  all  its  wonderful  !  rarely  a))ply ;  and  if  they  were  not  ex¬ 
phenomena  through  that  retining  and  ex-  j  elusive,  they  might  be  deemed  extreme, 
ailing  medium,  so  that  they  fall  upon  the  ,  We  speak  only  of  a  privileged  order ;  it 
receiving  mind  with  heightened  meaning  ;  is  the  brightest  in  the  natural  family  of 
and  wdtn  increased  effect.  The  fidelity  l  man,  and  its  members  are  proportionably 
insured  by  such  a  process  may  inspire,  we  few.  Many  bom  to  its  honors  and  im- 
say,  a  just  confidence  in  the  moral  tigni-  munities  are  never  solemnly  installed  into 
Jirance  of  all  true  works  of  art,  even  j  the  one  because  they  shamefully  abuse 
when  we  have  most  reason  to  dispute  ,  the  other.  Of  those  in  whom  all  the  con- 
their  moral  power.  But  it  is  more  to  our  I  ditions — intellectual  and  moral,  active  and 
jwesent  purjKJse  to  remark  the  fullness  j)as8lve — meet  and  cooperate,  how  small 
and  opulence  of  thought  which  is  so  pro-  !  the  number,  and  how  great  the  distinc- 
minent  a  feature  in  the  general  result.  It  ;  tion !  But  if  we  look  for  the  greatest  of 
will  always  be  found  that  the  poet’s  pic- !  these,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  ujion  the 
ture  notably  reflects  the  amplitude  and  ■  first;  if  he  be  equal  in  genius,  he  will  be 
profusion  of  material  nature,  and  all  the  j  highest  in  authority  and  power ;  for  al- 
copious  variety  of  human  life ;  that  pover-  j  though  the  archetype  which  lies  before 
ty  of  thought  and  dearth  of  interest  have  ,  him  is  without  limit  of  any  kind,  the  hu- 
no  place  in  his  vivid,  teeming,  and  j  man  artist  is  restricted  to  certain  rules  of 
abounding  world ;  and  that  even  its  min-  ,  operation.  The  first  great  poet,  there- 
utest  corner  and  its  meanest  product  will  fore,  will  be  found  in  a  certain  important 
more  than  reward  the  most  intimate  re-  sense  to  have  “  exhausted  worlds and 
search.  This  will  appear  by  a  simple  re-  those  who  come  after  him,  pondering  the 
ference  to  the  process  just  considered,  old  materials  and  combining  them  in 
The  poet’s  worV  like  the  poet’s  mind,  newer  forms,  will  never  quite  deiKirt  from 
becomes  a  center  for  the  convergence  of  his  example  even  when  they  have  learned 
a  world  of  rays,  reflected  from  every  ob-  to  “  imagine  new.” 
ject  on  every  side,  all  differing  in  charac-  It  was  the  fortune  of  Ilomer  to  have 
ter,  in  power,  in  direction,  in  effect,  each  this  rare  advantage  of  priority,  and  thus 
jirinting  itself  in  some  peculiarity  of  line  to  “  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world.” 
or  curve,  and  every  variation  fulfilling.  If  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  are  the  fount- 
heightening,  or  balancing  some  part  more  ains  of  Gothic  art,  so  far  as  it  obtains  in 
evidently  associated  with  the  whole,  modem  j)oetry,  Ilomer  is  the  first  grand 
There  is  nothing  lost,  and  nothing  re-  master  of  poetic  art  in  general ;  he  deals 
dundant,  and  even  nothing  to  spare ;  but  in  larger  and  sublimer  types  of  men,  and 
you  can  no  more  exhaust  all  the  ideas  prescribes  to  every  one  of  his  successors 
tlian  you  can  crop  and  send  away  the  Last  no  small  number  of  constructive  laws.  To 
bushel  of  earth’s  flowers  to  market — than  ancient  literature  he  stands  in  a  position 
you  can  dot  the  last  star  u|K)n  your  celes-  paramount.  His  genius  literally  ruled  by 
tial  map,  and  say  it  is  complete.  No :  the  anticipation  all  the  future  of  Hellenic  song, 
garden  of  the  world  ^is  still  teeming,  as  his  mighty  invention  embraced  and 
whether  we  repair  to  it  or  not ;  the  o^  magnified  every  legend  of  the  past.  In 
servatory  will  be  the  proud  seat  of  some  Homer  is  the  genn  of  all  the  heroic  fables 
advanced  and  happier  student,  when  we  of  Greece.  From  his  pages  alone  may  be 
no  longer  live  to  explore  and  sweep  the  gathered  the  entire  mythology  of  classical 
heavens  :  and  so,  far  away  in  time,  is  the  I  antiquity.  W e  know  not  to  whom  he  was 
last  scholiast  who  shall  give  yet  new  de-  j  indebted ;  but  the  tragedians  and  poets 
grees  of  meaning  and  of  beauty,  and  find  plainly  derived  their  august  and  thrilling 
yet  more  profound  relations  and  congrui-  stories  from  his  works  ;  and  often,  at  the 
ties,  in  the  world  of  Homer,  of  Dante,  and  |  best,  they  do  but  amplify  his  beautiful  and 
of  Shakspeare.  For  God  has  been  pleased  j  pregnant  hints.  From  .dilschylus  to 
to  put  this  honor  on  his  poets,  few  but  |  Apollonius,  from  Aristophanes  to  Lucian, 
chosen,  that  bein^  pure  in  life,  simple  in  |  we  may  trace  under  different  states  of 
.‘lim,  and  diligent  in  function,  their  works  j  growth  the  seeds  which  his  affluent  inven- 
shall  bear  no  faint  resemblance  to  his  own,  I  tion  scattered.  Nor  was  his  influence 
but  yield  a  related  and  subordinate  pleas-  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  race  and 
lire  to  mankind,  without  stint  and  without  country.  When  Greece,  conquered  by 
end.  the  arms  of  Rome,  slione  forth  to  her  sub- 

Of  course,  the  terms  of  this  description  duer  like  Pallas  Athene,  and  took  captive 
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Ins  imagination  and  his  heart  forever,  Ho¬ 
mer  had  no  small  share  in  this  glorious 
retaliation.  To  the  poets  of  Italy  he  be¬ 
came  a  revelation  and  an  oracle;  their 
colder  natures  warmed,  and  their  less  fer¬ 
tile  minds  grew  fruitful,  under  the  welcome 
stimulus;  but  still  the  product  testified  to 
his  prevailing  genius,  and  an  episode  of 
llomcr  became  the  national  epic  of  Virgil. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  larger  matters  of  in¬ 
vention  only  that  the  fertility  of  the  poet’s 
mind  appears.  His  resources  are  etjjually 
displayed  in  a  marvelous  variety  ot  cha¬ 
racter,  incident,  and  descriptive  detail.  If 
we  duly  consider  the  comparative  sim¬ 
plicity  of  social  life  in  the  rude  and  early 
ages,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  number 
of  well-marked  characters  which  animate 
the  Homeric  poems.  Some  of  them  have 
become  typical  of  large  and  general  class¬ 
es,  but  none  of  them  is  without  an  indi¬ 
viduality  more  or  less  expressed ;  and 
those  most  likely  to  bo  confounded  by  the 
vulgar  aft}  really  discriminated  by  the 
nicest  touches.  In  the  same  manner  are 
the  minor  incidents — whether  of  counsel 
or  of  war — abundantly  diversified.  No  two 
wounds  received  in  conflict  are  quite 
identical ;  no  two  warriors  fight  under 
the  same  circumstances,  or  fall  regretted 
in  the  same  tenns.  The  author’s  com¬ 
mand  of  proper  names,  of  descriptive 
terms,  and  indeed  of  appropriate  language 
in  general,  springs  from  the  same,  great 
(pialities  of  invention  ;  it  testifies  in  every 
place  to  an  active  and  observant  mind,  to 
a  judgment  w’hich  discriminates  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  the  true,  to  a  taste  which 
eliminates  the  feeble  and  the  false,  and  to 
a  genius  which  orders  and  subdues  all 
knowledge  to  its  own  purpose. 

Another  feature  of  cosmical  excellence, 
distinct  but  not  remote  from  this  of  opu¬ 
lent  variety,  has  been  already  glanced  at 
by  the  w'ay.  It  is  that  of  extreme  signifi¬ 
cance,  reaching  even  to  minutia}.  Not. 
often  are  the  works  of  man  allowed  to 
emulate  this  perfection  of  nature.  When 
the  naturalist  wishes  to  distinguish  a  tex¬ 
tile  fabric  from  an  organic  product,  the 
means  which  he  adopts  are  simple  and  de¬ 
cisive.  He  steps  at  once  within  the  point 
of  view  for  which  such  fabrics  are  con¬ 
trived  ;  he  brings  the  power  of  optics  to 
his  aid ;  and  when  he  has  magnified  its 
proportions,  he  detects  with  case  the 
coarse  and  clumsy  workmanship  of  his 
fellow-man.  How  far  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  wonderful  tissues  thrown  from  the 


loom  of  nature  !  Their  beauty  challenges 
the  broadest  daylight ;  their  texture  in¬ 
vites  and  bears  the  severest  scrutiny.  You 
can  not  approach  them  on  the  wrong  side, 
or  examine  them  too  closely  or  too  well. 
What  splendor  in  the  wing  of  a  bee ! 
what  cunning  in  the  structure  of  a  leaf ! 
Nay,  even  a  drop  of  pellucid  water  is 
found  to  be  a  little  world,  imperixim  in 
imjfxrio  ;  we  ma^  abstract  ourselves  from 
every  thing  besides,  and  not  live  to  e.x- 
haust  its  wonders  or  its  lessons ;  if  our  fac¬ 
ulties  permitted,  our  brief  time  forbids ; 
but,  with  grander  powers  and  an  indefi¬ 
nite  term  of  life,  we  might  possibly  detect 
within  this  little  round  the  rudiments  of 
all  things,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  exist 
or  flourish  at  large  in  God’s  creation. 

We  claim  something  of  this  microscopic 
beauty  for  the  poet’s  web  of  verse.  No¬ 
thing  of  human  origin  will  bear  so  pro¬ 
longed  a  study,  or  gain  so  largely  by  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance,  as  the  genuine  product 
of  imagination,  working  in  secret,  and 
guided  by  reason  in  her  highest  mood. 
Every  note  consents  to  the  whole  harmo¬ 
ny;  every  touch  contributes  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  picture ;  every  word  confers  per¬ 
fection  on  the  poem.  If  this  be  so,  we 
majr  cea.se  to  wonder  at  the  attentions 
lavished  by  commentator  and  critic  on  a 
simple  phrase  or  particle.  That  which  is 
so  important  in  its  place  can  not  be  insig¬ 
nificant  in  itself.  It  is  just,  it  is  wise,  it  is 
time  well  spent,  to  secure  by  every  means 
the  right  word  in  its  place  as  it  issued 
from  the  poet’s  mind  and  pen.  We  may 
blame  the  critic’s  method,  and  dissent 
from  his  conclusions,  but  his  object  merits 
only  praise.  If  ho  can  furnish  a  genuine 
text,  he  does  the  best  thing  in  his  power, 
and  the  only  thing  worth  doing.  All  be¬ 
side  springs  from  the  mere  superfluity  of 
zeal.  All  explanations  are  a  dull  imperti¬ 
nence — for  a  true  reading  will  authenti¬ 
cate  itself ;  and  a  great  poet  whose  lan¬ 
guage  is  obscure,  is  merely  an  author 
whose  text  is  corrupt.  No  substitution 
can  repair  the  loss  of  the  right  word ; 
everjr  other  is  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and 
infinitely  inferior.  N othing  else  will  serve 
us  but  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  poet. 

The  number  of  Homer’s  commentators 
is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  his  readers  and 
encomiasts ;  and  they  all  agree  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  him  unrivaled  powers  of  expression. 
His  language  is  nervous  as  well  as  deli¬ 
cate,  and  copious  as  well  as  choice.  He 
seems  to  have  invented  language  as  well 
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as  circamstance,  and  made  the  one  com-  worldling  is  an  object  of  artistic  curiosity, 
mensurate  with  the  utmost  requirements  and  sometimes  of  keen  satire,  but  never 
of  the  other.  In  both  we  find  the  stamp  of  deliberate  disapproval.  In  his  most  se- 
of  individual  genius.  So  marked  are  the  vere  moments  he  is  read^  to  defend  such 
characters  of  the  Homeric  language,  that  a  character,  as  holding  his  proper  place  in 
no  author  affords  so  legitimate  a  scope  for  this  interesting  world  of  light  and  shade, 
constructive  criticism.  Between  two  and  will  turn  upon  his  re^er  with  a  tu 
readings  of  equal  authority,  the  right  one  quoqtie^  by  wajf  of  stopping  every  thought 
vindicates  itself— the  genuine  word  fits  of  condemnation.  With  him,  too,  every 
into  its  place  like  a  portion  of  tesselated  character  is  left  to  follow  out  the  l^nt  of 
pavement,  not  merely  leaving  no  gap,  but  his  own  disposition,  and  virtue  and  re- 
duly  aiding  the  principal  design  or  pattern,  ligion  make  no  stand  in  his  behalf.  Wc 
Our  limits  forbid  us  entering  upon  an  il-  will  not  pause  to  inquire  if  this  be  in  ac- 
lustration  of  this  remark,  but  the  memory  cordance  with  true  principles  of  art;  we 
of  every  scholar  will  confirm  its  truth,  would  only  ask :  Is  it  in  keeping  with  the 
But  the  highest  merit  of  these  ancient  fact,  as  open  to  daily  observation  and  ex- 
|)oem8 — and  one  quite  as  remarkable  in  perience  r  So  also  with  the  awards  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Odystey  as  in  that  of  Providence.  It  may  be  said  that  tern- 
the  Iliad — must  be  referred  to  the  unity,  poral  and  material  success  do  not  uniform- 
consistency,  and  moral  purpose  with  which  ly  wmt  on  virtue  in  this  life.  We  answer, 
the  fable  is  in  each  case  ordered  and  evolv-  that  as  a  rule  they  do  so  ;  that  the  con¬ 
ed.  To  take  only  the  last-named  and  stitution  of  things  sufficiently  approve 
most  comprehensive  of  these  features  :  the  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  a  righteous 
Homeric  poems  afford  eminent  examples  course ;  and  that  the  work  in  which  the 
of  the  value  of  poetic  justice  as  a  ruling  same  great  moral  teaching  does  not 
moral.  This  old-fashioned  virtue — once  equally  appear  is  false  throughout,  and  no 
thought  indispensable  to  a  great  work  of  genuine  reflection  of  the  world  in  which 
art — is  practically  slighted  in  much  of  the  we  live. 

influential  literature  of  the  present  day.  A  heathen  author  shall  teach  us  purer 
Novelists,  at  the  best,  are  unequal  substi-  ethics  than  writers  of  this  stamp.  Con¬ 
futes  for  true  poets ;  but  in  this  regard  sidering  the  disadvantages  of  his  position, 
the  humorist  stands  lowest  in  the  rank  of  the  moral  sense  of  Homer  was  eminently 
novelists.  Both  in  an  ethical  and  an  art-  sound.  His  works,  no  doubt,  reflect  the 
istic  point  of  view  there  is  a  great  descent  morality  and  the  creed  of  his  country  at 
from  Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  their  b^t;  for  such  a  nature  would  be 
Our  humorists  seem  to  have  no  moral  likely,  by  virtue  of  its  aspiration,  to  refine 
principles  as  the  basis  of  their  ideal ;  in-  upon  the  coarser  elements  of  a  religion  so 
stead  of  the  moral  they  aim  only  at  the  crude  and  so  corrupt.  Accordingly,  wc 
peturesque.  If  we  name  Mr.  Thackeray,  find  that  the  public  virtues  and  domestic 
It  is  because  he  is  the  most  distinguished  charities  are  both  asserted  in  his  page  ; 
member  of  this  class,  and  only  too  likely  that  the  rule  of  Providence  is  recoraiced, 
by  his  influence  and  example  to  cause  the  and  the  lon^-reaching  arm  of  Justice 
literature  of  fiction  to  degenerate  more  makes  an  ultimate  and  equal  distribution 
and  more  from  the  elevated  ground  it  has  of  awards  to  men  and  nations.  It  is  not 
been  wont  to  occupy.  With  great  nat-  true,  as  some  critics  seem  to  think,  that  the 
ural  powers  he  is  content  to  a  mere  Iliad  glorifies  brute  strength  and  passion 
humorist  and  sketcher ;  he  holds  not  the  in  the  person  of  Achilles.  Even  the  tri¬ 
mirror  up  to  nature,  but  a  hand-glass  to  umphant  wrath  of  that  hero  is  inspired  by 
society,  and  turns  it  mocking  in  this  di-  a  singular  depth  of  frienddiip.  But  he  is 
rection  and  in  that.  The  consequence  is  only  a  means  to  work  out  the  retributive 
that  no  comprehenuve  truth,  and  no  great  anger  of  the  gods.  It  is  the  guilt  of  Paris 
moral  power,  lifts  any  of  his  compositions  which  brings  doom  on  Troy — a  doom 
into  the  epic  region.  His  good  feeling  which  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  valor  of 
insures  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  sep-  Hector  can  avert.  More  than  once  do 
arate  parts ;  but  who  could  ever  judge  we  meet  with  the  sentiment  that  the  bat- 
from  any  of  his  writings,  as  a  whole,  that  tie  is  not  decided  by  strength  of  arms, 
the  moral  government  of  God  is  coex-  but  according  to  the  will  of  the  gods, 
tensive  with  the  life  and  history  of  man  P  The  spirit  of  justice  prevails  throughout 
To  him  a  poor  drunkard  or  a  battered  the  poem.  It  would  be  unfair  to  estimate 
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the  poet’s  fiuth  by  the  personal  character 
of  his  deities.  Justice  rules  Jove  himself. 
Higher  than  Olympus,  and  stronger  than 
the  gods,  is  enthroned  an  inflexible  and 
righteous  power ;  and  if  it  bears  the  awful 
name  of  Fate,  it  still  assumes  the  intelligi¬ 
ble  form  of  Justice. 

We  feel  that  these  imperfect  hints — 
mere  outlines  of  the  truth  respecting  Ho¬ 
mer  and  his  works — require  a  volume  of 
illustration  and  detail  to  answer  their  de¬ 
sign  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  desirable 
particulars,  our  general  estimate  may 
seem  to  err  on  the  side  of  exaggeration. 
Y et  it  is  certain  that  we  have  stopped  far 
short  of  the  whole  truth.  We  have  treat¬ 
ed  the  Homeric  poems  as  master-nieces  of 
art,  but  we  have  scarcely  hintea  at  the 
fact  that  they  are  besides  the  chief  foun¬ 
tains  of  general  literature  ;  giving  origin 
and  laws,  not  only  to  lyric,  elc^ac,  and 
dramatic  poetry,  but  to  fiction  in  all  its 
branches,  to  history  in  all  its  moods,  nav, 
even  to  language  itself.  From  the  sub¬ 
lime  and  rigorous  order  of  the  poetic  uni¬ 
ties,  to  the  simplest  rules  of  syntax  and 
prosody,  Homer  is  our  first  and  best  au¬ 
thority.  The  antiquary,  the  philologist, 
the  geographer,  the  historian,  the  humor¬ 
ist,  and. the  moralist,  have  each  repaired 
to  him  in  tuni,  and  found  something  per¬ 
tinent  to  his  familiar  study.  It  was  in 
admiration  of  his  wonderfiil  completeness 
that  Lord  Roscommon,  using  a  pardonable 
hyperbole  of  speech,  indited  the  well- 
known  epigram : 

”  Read  Homer  once,  and  you  will  read  no  more, 
All  other  books  will  seem  so  mean,  so  poor ; 
Read  him  again,  and  you  may  cease  to  read, 
For  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need." 

What  the  noble  author  thus  coined  into 
verse  (of  no  great  merit)  had  frequently 
been  affirmed  in  downright  prose. 

Some  reader  may  object  that  we  have 
assumed  the  personality  of  Homer ;  but 
may  it  not  be  quite  as  reasonably  said 
that  we  have  proved  it  ?  If  these  ancient 
poems  are  really  distinguished  by  beauties 
and  perfections  such  as  we  have  ascribed 
to  them,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  resist  the 
inference  of  their  individual  authorship. 
This  would  have  yet  more  strikingly  ap- 
|)cared,  if  we  had  found  ourselves  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  enlarge  upon  the  admirable  conduct 
of  the  fable,  the  consistency  of  character, 
and  harmony  of  facts,  always  in  strict  sub¬ 
servience  to  a  final  purpose,  which  confer 


alike  upon  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  the 
deepest  and  most  lasting  charm  of  which 
human  writings  are  susceptible.  No 
atchwork  ever  exhibited  such  compre- 
ensiveness  of  plan,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  truth  of  detail :  these  are 
signs,  not  only  of  the  highest  intelligence, 
but  of  the  strictest  individuality;  they 
could  only  have  resulted  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  one  marvelous  organ,  drawing 
from  every  influence  of  nature  the  select- 
est  elements  of  truth.  Let  who  will 
refer  to  the  legends  of  King  Arthur,  and 
the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  as  analogues 
of  these  noble  compositions  ;  with  us  the 
bare  allusion  is  sufneient  to  confirm  our 
faith  in  Homer.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  reconsider  the  grounds  of  this  belief^ 
when  some  literary  antiquary  shall  pro¬ 
duce  an  ancient  poem  on  the  subject  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  equal  both 
in  volume  and  in  unity  to  the  story  of 
Ulysses’  wanderings ;  or  a  work  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  exploits  of  Robin  Hood 
that  shall  rival  in  variety,  consistency, 
and  grandeur,  the  miraculous  Tale  of 
Troy.  Even  such  a  discovery  could  not 
have  the  effect  supposed.  We  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  resign  one  Homer,  but 
to  divide  our  allegiance  and  our  wonder 
betwixt  two. 

Homer  has  long  been  accessible  to  En¬ 
glish  readers.  In  this,  however,  his  for¬ 
tune — or  rather  theirs — is  by  no  means 
singular.  Nothing  more  strikingly  dis¬ 
plays  the  energy  of  English  literature  in 
the  reign  of  luizabeth  and  her  successor, 
than  the  number  of  copious  and  vigorous 
translations  which  then  appeared — not  to 
the  omission  or  discouragement  of  origin¬ 
al  works,  but  in  generous  rivalry  of  these, 

!  and  even  with  the  effect  of  stimulating 
I  and  inspiring  them.  The  Virgil  of  Thomas 
Phayer,  the  Ovid  of  Arthur  Golding, 
and  the  PliUarch  of  Sir  Thomas  North, 
are  noble  specimens  of  this  class.  They 
give  evidence  of  the  greatest  industry  and 
the  most  various  learning.  But  the  labor 
bestowed  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
genius  lavished  on  these  works.  In  many 
cases  the  ancient  or  foreign  author  ap¬ 
peared  to  new  advantage  in  his  English 
dress.  Something,  indeed,  was  necessa¬ 
rily  lost  in  the  process  of  translation  ;  but 
something  more  than  equivalent  was  gain¬ 
ed.  This  praise  at  least  is  due  to  the 
English  version  of  Tbsso  by  Edward  Fair¬ 
fax.  If  Spenser  was  so  tar  indebted  to 
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the  Italian  mnse  as  to  forfeit  somewhat  of! 
the  poet’s  claim,  Fairfax  imparted  so  large¬ 
ly  of  his  own  as  to  earn  more  than  a  trans¬ 
lator’s  meed.  But  the  bulk  of  these 
early  versions  are  of  rude  and  unequal 
merit.  When  men  like  Philemon  Hol¬ 
land — whom  Fuller  styles  “translator 
general  of  the  age  ” — turned  folio  after 
folio  from  the  groaning  press,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  nicest  criticism 
and  the  purest  taste  could  find  no  blem¬ 
ish  on  their  pages.  They  did  more,  how¬ 
ever,  than  a  mere  fastidious  imitation  of 
the  ancients  could  effect.  They  set  up, 
lor  the  admiration  and  delight  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  huge  plaster  copies  of  noble  works ; 
and  when  the  character  of  this  nation  was 
forming,  and  the  genius  of  her  language 
and  literature  receiving  its  great  and  per¬ 
manent  direction,  it  was  no  light  advan¬ 
tage  that  such  studies  occupied  and  en¬ 
riched  the  minds  of  her  first  authors,  and 
that  such  models  were  reared  in  the  path 
of  eager  youth  and  busy  manhood. 

To  this  noble  band  of  Laborers  belonged 
George  Chapman,  the  first  translator  of 
the  works  of  Homer  into  English. 
Through  a  long  life  of  seven-and-seventy 
years,  this  author  was  diligently  devoted 
to  the  Muse  ;  and  although  many  of  the 
productions  of  his  pen  are  such  as  we  may 
tairly  deem  unworthy  of  his  acknowledged 
gravity — for  Antony  Wood  describes  him 
as  “  a  person  of  most  reverend  aspect,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  temperate,” — yet  we  cheer¬ 
fully  take  into  our  estimate  the  character 
and  demands  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  believe  that  in  the  main  he  served  his 
generation  faitlifully  and  well.  The  era 
of  Elizabeth  was  that  of  the  ascendency 
of  dramatic  literature  ;  and  no  servant  of 
the  Muse  declined  his  contribution  to  the 
scenic  triumph.  Chapman  wrote  many 
plays,  and  parts  of  many  others ;  but  we 
need  not  regret  the  oblivion  which  has 
settled  down  upon  them,  nor  stir  its  sul¬ 
len  waters  by  plunging  for  the  recovery 
of  some  superior  fragment.  For  the  rest, 
his  original  productions]consist  of  sonnets, 
elegies,  and  panegyrical  verses ;  and  these 
have  no  distinguished  or  characteristic 
merit ;  their  name  is  legion,  and  their 
memory  merely  tedious.  In  the  year  1616  I 
he  published  a  translation  of 
and  after  Marlow’s  death  he  wrote  under 
the  same  name  a  continuation  of  that  au¬ 
thor’s  original  and  unfinished  poem.  Other 
translations  followed — the  Georgia  of  He- 
$iod  in  1618,  and  the  Fifth  Satyre  of  Juve- 
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nole  in  1629.  But  long  before  the  ear¬ 
lier  of  these  dates,  he  was  famous  as  the 
translator  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
The  first  installment  of  this  great  work 
consisted  of  the  /Shield  of  AchiUes,  and 
Seven  Hookes  of  the  Iliad  of  Horner^  the 
Prince  of  Poets^  these  last  being  not  con¬ 
secutive,  but  the  first  and  second,  with 
the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  inclusive.  The 
remainder  followed  at  short  intervals ;  and 
the  last  part  of  this  undertaking,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Hymns  of  Homer,  appeared 
without  date,  in  a  thin  folio,  that  is  now 
extremely  rare. 

Chapman’s  Homer  was  not  reprinted 
for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years ;  but 
many  tributes  to  its  merit  relieved  the 
obscurity  of  that  long  interval.  Waller 
assured  Dryden  that  he  never  read  it 
without  “  incredible  transport.”  Dryden 
himself  both  praised  and  copied  it :  for 
that  great  writer  commenced  a  translation 
of  the  Iliad ;  and  perhaps,  if  Chapman 
had  met  with  less  success,  Dryden  would 
have  found  more  encouragement.  Pope, 
too,  speaks  of  “  the  daring,  fiery  spirit  ” 
that  animates  this  translation,  and  rather 
happily  describes  it  as  “something  like 
what  we  might  imagine  Homer  himself  to 
have  wrote  before  he  arrived  to  years  of 
discretion.”  In  days  more  recent  it  has 
found  admirers  still  more  ardent,  and 
praises  more  unqualified.  William  (Jod- 
win  (pronounced  it  “  one  of  the  greatest 
treasures  the  English  language  has  to 
boast.”  When  Keats  first  read  it  in  the 
comp.any  of  his  friend  Mr.  Cowden  Clarke, 
“  his  delight  was  intense,  even  to  shout¬ 
ing  aloud,”  and  on  the  following  morning 
a  noble  sonnet  with  which  it  had  inspired 
him  was  left  on  his  friend’s  table.  This 
is  testimony  of  a  very  genuine  sort ;  but 
still  higher  measures  of  applause  were 
meted  to  it.  Coleridge  the  most  subtle, 
and  Lamb  the  most  exquisite  of  modem 
critics,  united  in  its  favor ;  their  praise  is 
more  valuable,  as  it  is  evidently  more  dis¬ 
creet  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that 
the  same  striking  observation  upon  the 
subject  should  be  made  by  both.  “  What 
is  stupidly  said  of  Shakspeare,”  remarks 
Coleridge,  “  is  really  true  and  appropriate 
of  Chapman— m»<7A/y  faults' counterpois¬ 
ed  by  mighty  beauties.^'  I.4imb  makes  the 
same  remark  in  very  similar  language. 

We  believe  the  opinion  last  adduced 
contains  the  sum  of  ail  that  may  be  justly 
said  of  the  genius  of  George  Chapman. 
His  translation  of  Homer  is  a  great  but 
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most  unequal  work,  marked  by  a  rupged 
and  commanding  strength,  rather  than  hy 
accuracy,  grace,  or  finish  ;  and  in  a  retro¬ 
spect  of  that  imposing  literature  which 
soars  on  the  horizon  of  our  history  and 
intellectual  heritage,  it  forms  no  mean 
part  of  the  vast  mountain  range  —  the 
whole  being  an  abundant  quarry  in  that 
goodly  land  which  Englishmen  ])osscss, 
“  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  raayest  dig  brass.”  Like 
other  great  works  of  that  age,  w^e  say,  it 
is  rather  a  quarry  to  which  modern  wri¬ 
ters,  and  indeed  all  students  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  may  profitably  repair,  than  a 
model  of  correct  and  elegant  translation. 
It  contains  ore  of  true  value,  but  little 
metal  of  the  rare  or  brilliant  sorts.  It  is 
a  great,  but  rugged  and  unequal  monu¬ 
ment  of  genius.  To  be  induced  to  ex¬ 
plore  it  throughout,  the  reader  must  not 
merely  have  an  enthusiastic  love  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  a  passion  to  catcli  some  fresh  glimp¬ 
ses  of  him  under  any  and  every  form ; 
but  he  must  be  one  who  has  turned  with 
distaste  from  the  feeble,  trite,  and  color¬ 
less  language  of  the  present  time — from 
language  so  long  traduced  by  mediocrity 
and  convention,  that  our  sentences  are 
only  a  patchwork  of  approved  phrases, 
which  fail  even  to  arrest  the  mind,  much 
more  to  arouse  the  imagination  and  pene¬ 
trate  the  he.art.  To  one  whose  ear  is  thus 
wearied,  .and  whose  taste  thus  thwarted, 
the  obscure  and  uncouth  verses  of  Chap¬ 
man  will  be  very  welcome,  liut  even  his 
interest  will  be  apt  to  flag ;  he  will  oflen 
be  dis{>osed  to  return  to  the  civilized 
world  of  letters,  af\er  he  has  toiled  some 
miles  through  brambles  and  holly,  and  fed 
for  some  days  upon  wild  honey  from  the 
rock.  Few  but  Charles  Lamb  could  say, 
**  I  have  just  finished  Chapman's  Homer,” 
or  add,  with  any  thing  hke  simplicity  or 
truth,  It  has  the  most  continuous  {H)wer 
of  interesting  you  all  along.”  For  that  is 
what  it  etmnently  lacks ;  it  has  almost 
every  kind  of  power  but  that.  We  beg 
the  reader  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  au¬ 
thority.  If  you  will  study  it,  well ;  but 
it  will  never  draw  you  on  like  that ;  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  it  l^ats  you  off  ten  times 
in  the  day  ;  whether  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  it 
will  task  your  patience  to  the  utmost — 
and,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  likely 
to  reward  it.  This  general  advice  admits, 
indeed,  of  special  exceptions ;  but  it  is 
only  right  to  qualify  the  expectations 
which  ordinary  readers  may  tie  apt  to 


I  form.  The  true  lover  of  poetry  will  find 
I  in  Chapman  a  delightful  study. 

I  Familiar  as  the  opening  of  the  Iliad  is 
;  to  all  our  readers,  they  will  still  be  grati- 
!  fied  to  learn  how  Chapman  pitches  the 
I  first  note  of  his  performance. 

!  “  Achilles’  baneful  wrath  resound,  0  goddes^s, 

'  that  imposed 

I  Infinite  sorrows  on  the  Greeks,  and  many 
'  brave  souls  losed 

I  From  beasts  heroic  ;  sent  them  far  to  that  in- 
I  visible  cave 

I  That  no  light  comforts ;  and  their  limbs  to 
dogs  and  vultures  gave  : 

j  To  all  which  Jove’s  will  gave  effect;  from 
whom  first  strife  begun 

j  Betwixt  Atrides,  King  of  men,  and  Thetis’ 
j  godlike  son.” 

These  Imes  have  evidently  been  sound - 
i  ing  in  the  cars  of  subsequent  translators. 

!  Tliey  are  distinguished  by  directness  and 
I  fidelity,  which  was  not  usual  with  Cha|>- 
m.an.  But  let  us  read  a  little  further  on. 
The  fierce  quarrel  of  Achilles  and  Aga- 
;  meumon  is  rendered  by  our  author  with 
i  much  spirit ;  but  the  reader  may  judge  of 
i  the  translator’s  style  by  a  shorter  pas¬ 
sage,  M-hich  relates  the  return  of  Chryseis 
I  to  her  father  by  the  hands  of  Ulysses.  It 
is  on  the  whole  a  favorable  specimen. 

“  Ulysses,  with  the  hecatomb,  arrived  at  Chry- 
sa’s  shore ; 

And  when  amid  the  haven’s  deep  mouth 
they  came  to  use  the  oar. 

They  straight  struck  sail,  then  rolled  them 
up,  and  on  the  hatches  threw  ; 

I  The  topmast  to  tlie  kelsine  then  with  hal¬ 
yards  down  they  drew ; 

Then  brought  the  ship  to  port  with  oars  ; 

then  forked  anchor  cast ; 

And  ’gainst  the  violence  of  storm  for  drifiing 
niadc  her  fast 

All  come  ashore,  they  all  exposed  the  holy 
hecatomb 

To  angr>'  Pha'bus,  and  with  it  Chryseis  wel¬ 
comed  home ; 

Whom  to  her  sire,  wise  Ithacus,  that  did  at 
the  altar  stand. 

For  honor,  led,  and,  speaking  thu.s,  rcsigne<l 
her  to  his  hand : 

I  Chrysea,  the  mighty  King  of  men,  great  Agn- 
i  memnon,  sends 

Thy  loved  seed  by  my  hands  to  thine ;  and 
,  to  thy  god  commends 

I  A  hecatomb,  which  my  charge  is  to  sacrifice, 

I  and  seek 

'  Our  much-.sigh-mixcd  woe  his  recure,  invok- 
j  cd  by  eveiy  Greek. 

Thus  he  resimed  her,  and  her  sire  receiv¬ 
ed  her  highly  joyed ; 

i  About  the  well-built  altar  then  they  orderly 
employed 
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The  sacred  offering,  washed  their  hands,  took 
salt  cakes ;  and  the  priest, 

With  hands  held  up  to  heaven,  thus  prayed : 

0  thou  that  all  things  seest, 

Fautour  of  Chrysa,  whose  fair  hand  doth 
guardfully  dispose 

Celestial  Cilia,  governing  in  all  power  Tene- 
dos, 

O  hear  thy  priest,  as  thy  hand  in  free  grace 
to  my  prayers 

Shot  fervent  plague-shafts  through  the  Greeks, 
now  hearten  their  affairs 
With  healtii  renewed,  and  quite  remove  th’ 
infection  from  their  blootL 
He  prayed,  and  to  his  prayers  again  the 
g(^  propitious  stood. 

All,  after  prayer,  cast  on  salt  cakes,  drew 
back,  killed,  flayed  the  beeves. 

Cut  out  and  dubb^  with  fat  their  thighs, 
fair  dressed  with  double  leaves. 

And  on  them  all  the  sweet-breads  pricked. 

The  priest  with  small  sere  wood 
Did  sacrifice,  poured  on  red  wine ;  by  whom 
the  young  men  stood. 

And  turned,  in  five  ranks,  spits.  On  which 
(the  legs  enough)  they  eat 
The  inward ;  then  in  jiggots  cut  the  other 
fit  for  meat. 

And  put  to  fire ;  which  roasted  well  they 
drew.  The  labor  done. 

They  served  the  feast  in  that  fed  all  to  satis- 
flu-tion. 

Desire  of  meat  and  wine  thus  quenched,  the 
youths  crowned  cups  of  wine 
Drunk  off,  and  filled  again  to  all  That  day 
was  held  divine, 

And  spent  in  peans  to  the  Sun,  who  heard 
with  plea.s^  ear ; 

When  whose  bright  chariot  stooped  to  sea, 
and  twilight  hid  the  clear, 

All  soundly  on  their  cables  slept,  even  till  the 
night  was  worn. 

And  when  the  lady  of  the  light,  the  rosy-fin- 
gered  Mom, 

Rose  from  the  hills,  all  fresh  arose,  and  to  the 
camp  retired. 

Apollo  with  a  fore-right  wind  their  swelling 
bark  inspired. 

The  top-mast  hoisted,  milk-white  sails  on  his 
round  breast  they  put, 

The  miaens  strooted  with  the  gale,  the  ship 
her  course  did  cut 

So  swiftly,  that  the  parted  waves  against  her 
ribs  did  roar ; 

Which,  coming  to  the  camp,  they  drew  aloft 
the  sandy  shore. 

Where,  laid  on  stocks,  each  soldier  kept  his 
quarter  as  before." 

There  is  somethin^f  eminently  pictur¬ 
esque  in  this  description,  and  the  quaint¬ 
ness  of  the  language  rather  aids  in  that 
effect.  Only  two  words  occur  that  are 
either  difficult  or  obsolete  ;  namely,  fau- 
tour^  in  the  sense  of  “  aider  ”  or  **  protec¬ 
tor  and  strooted,  in  the  sense  of  ^  swell¬ 


ed.”  In  Baillie’s  Dictionary  we  have 
“Tb  strout^  to  swell  out,  to  puff;”  and 
this  probably  affords  the  more  correct 
orthography  of  the  word.  With  these 
slight  exceptions  the  passage  may  be  read 
as  modem  English. 

Chapman’s  version  is  said  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  Homeric.  If  all  that  this  epithet 
implies  were  intended  by  its  use,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  more  oould  be  desired  ;  and 
even  in  the  most  restricted  sense  it  car¬ 
ries  no  small  compliment  along  with  it. 
What  the  praise  in  this  really  amounts  to 
we  may  readily  discover.  The  language 
of  this  version  has  much  of  that  originali¬ 
ty  and  graphic  force  which  marks  the 
original  as  a  poem  of  the  heroic  age. 
Chapman  had  this  advantage  over  suc¬ 
ceeding  tran.siators,  not  merely  that  he 
came  before  them  in  respect  of  order,  and 
so  had  no  tem|>tation  to  write  at  second¬ 
hand,  but  that  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
more  nearly  resembled  the  Homeric  era : 
society  was  yet  unwasted  by  luxury,  and 
the  language  yet  unweakened  by  iteration 
and  convention.  The  use  of  artifice  and 
false  ornament  in  literary  composition  was 
unknown,  because  mediocrity  and  dullness 
did  not  intercept  the  patronage  of  simpli¬ 
city  and  sense.  There  w’a.s  no  Pope  W- 
cause  there  had  been  no  Ogilby.  But  a 
kindred  advantage  arose  out  of  old  Chap¬ 
man’s  theory  of  translation.  His  version 
was  spirited  because  his  genius  was  un- 
trammeled  ;  for  he  refused  the  bond  of  a 
faithful  sworn  translator.  He  speaks  with 
scorn  of  “  word-for-word  traductions 
but  also,  it  must  be  added,  he  expresses 
abhorrence  at  “  more  license  from  the 
words  than  may  express  their  full  com¬ 
pression.” 

But  although  Chapman’s  version  is  un¬ 
usually  free,  it  is  not  as  a  whole  either 
weak  or  diffuse.  His  chief  defects  are 
harshness  and  obscurity.  His  sentences 
are  awkwardly  involved,  and  his  language 
either  obsolete  or  strained  to  a  foreign 
sense.  His  epithets  are  for  the  most  part 
full  of  spirit ;  but  often  they  are  grotesque, 
and  sometimes  absurdly  tame.  Thus 
“  bright-light’ning  Jove ’’is  finely  treat¬ 
ed  ;  but  who  is  not  disappointed  in  see¬ 
ing  him  pair  off  with  “  respected  Juno  ”? 
Yet  the  readers  of  Homer  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  such  disparity.  The  King 
of  gods  himself  is  not  more  royal  than  Sa- 
tumia,  the  beautiful  and  majestic  partner 
of  his  throne. 

The  preface  and  notes  which  Chapman 
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published  with  his  translation  of  the  Hiad 
are  characteristic,  and  not  unworthy  of  a 
cursorjr  remark.  Though  our  author’s 
prose  18  even  more  crabbed  and  involved 
than  his  verse,  it  is  otherwise  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  same  great  qualities.  We 
notice  especially  how  his  study  of  Homer 
induces  the  habit  of  making  compound 
epithets.  Thus  he  speaks  of  “  the  never- 
enough-glorified  poet,”  and  again  of  “  our 
with-all-skill-enriched  poet  ” — of  course, 
in  both  cases  referring  to  his  author. 
His  commentary  appears  to  have  been 
written  with  the  design  of  vindicating  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  impudently  ques¬ 
tioned  by  his  enemies  ;  it  gives  proof  of 
average  scholarship  and  various  learning, 
but  is  more  remarkable  for  original  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  higher  sort.  A  specimen  of 
these  notes  will  afford  the  reader  some 
notion  of  their  general  merit.  On  the 
passionate  grief  of  Achilles,  in  appealing 
to  his  divine  mother  against  the  injurious 
treatment  of  Agamemnon,  we  have  the 
following  comment : 

“  *Of  ^'ro  iaxpvxifjv,  k.t.X.  diiit  lachry- 
mans,  etc.  These  tears  are  calleil  by  our  com¬ 
mentators  unworthy,  and  fitter  for  children  or 
women  than  such  a  hero  as  Achilles ;  and 
therefore  Plato  is  cited  in  Hi.  de  Jtffmb.,  where 
he  saith,  OpBuf  apa,  a.r.A.  Merito  tgitur  elaro- 
rurn  rirorum  ploratu*  i  medw  tolteremvt,  etc. 
To  answer  which,  and  justify  the  fitness  of  tears 
jrenerally  (as  they  may  be  occasioneil)  in  the 
pHMitest  and  moat  renowned  men,  (omitting  ex¬ 
amples  of  Virgil’s  ACneas,  Alexander  the  Great, 
etc.,)  I  oppose  against  Plato  only  one  precedent 
of  great  and  most  perfect  humanity  (to  whom 
infinitely  above  all  other  we  must  prostrate  our 
iiiiitatioiia)  that  shed  tears,  namely,  our  All¬ 
perfect  and  Almighty  Saviour,  who  wept  for 
Lazarus.  This,  then,  leaving  the  fitness  of  great 
men’s  tears  generally,  utterly  unanswerable, 
[that  is,  unquestionable,]  these  particular  tears 
«>r  unvented  anger  in  Achilles  are  in  him  most 
natural ;  tears  being  the  highest  effects  of  great¬ 
est  and  most  fiery  spirits,  either  when  their 
abilities  can  not  perform  to  their  will,  or  that 
tiicy  are  restrained  of  revenge,  being  injured ; 
out  of  other  considerations,  as  now  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  state  and  purity  of  the  counsel 
and  public  good  of  the  army-curbed  Achilles. 
Who  can  deny  that  there  are  tears  of  manliness 
and  magnanimity  as  well  as  womanish  and  pu¬ 
sillanimous  ?  So  Diomed  wept  for  curst  heart 
when  Apollo  struck  his  scoui^  from  him,  and 
hindered  bis  horse-race,  liaving  been  warned 
by  Pallas  before  not  to  resist  the  deities ;  and 
so  his  great  spirits  being  curbed  of  revenge  for 

the  wrong  he  received  then . Nor  must  we 

be  BO  gross  to  imagine  that  Homer  made  Achil¬ 
les  or  Diomed  blubber,  or  sob,  etc.,  but  in  the 


very  point  and  sting  of  their  unvented  anger 
shed  a  few  violent  and  seething-over  tears. 
What  ass-like  imprudence  is  it  then  for  any 
merely  vain-glorious  and  self-loving  puff,  that 
every  where  may  read  these  inimitable  touches 
of  our  Homer’s  mastery,  any  where  to  oppose 
his  arrogant  and  i^orant  castigations,  when  he 
should  rather  (with  his  much  better  under¬ 
stander,  Spondanus)  submit  where  he  oversees 
him  faulty,  and  say  thus  :  Quia  tu  tamen  hoe 
eoluitti,  taerotaiieta  turn  authoritati  per  me 
nihil  detrahatur 

In  this  thorough  and  somewhat  bellige¬ 
rent  spirit  does  old  Chapman  magnify  his 
author.  We  may  add,  that  the  commen¬ 
tator  whom  he  cites  is  very  frequently 
referred  to  throughout  the  work,  and 
seems  to  have  been  almost  the  only  au¬ 
thority  to  whom  Chapman  had  recourse. 
Tliey  served  his  purpose  indifferently  well ; 
but  the  commentaries  of  Spondanus  are 
held  in  no  esteem,  being  chiefly  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  early  age  at  which  they  were 
composed.  It  is  to  the  praise  of  the  Latin 
scholiast  that  he  constantly  evinces  a  re¬ 
ligious  spirit,  and  in  this  also  his  English 
follower  fully  sympathizes. 

The  popularity  of  Chapman’s  “  Iliads,” 
appears  to  have  been  considerable ;  yet  it 
was  not  altogether  of  the  smoothest  kind. 
We  learn  from  the  Preface  to  the  Reader, 
issued  with  the  collective  volume,  that 
the  author’s  labors  had  met  with  unfriend¬ 
ly  criticism,  and  even  coarse  disparage¬ 
ment.  Chapman  was  far  from  feeling  in¬ 
difference  to  these  attacks ;  but  they  could 
not  daunt  his  courage  or  interrupt  his 
purpose.  He  answered  scorn  for  scorn, 
and  went  on  his  way.  “  Homer  himself,” 
quoth  he,  “  hath  met  with  my  fortune,  in 
many  maligners ;  and  therefore  may  my 
>oor  self  put  up  with  motion.  And  so 
ittle  I  will  resjieot  malignity,  and  so  much 
encourage  myself  with  my  own  strength, 
and  what  I  find  within  me  of  comfort  and 
confirmance,  (examining  myself  through¬ 
out  with  a  far  more  jealous  eye  than  my 
greatest  enemy,  imitating  this : 

''Judex  ipee  tut  totum  te  explorat  ad  unguem” 
etcetera.) 

that  after  these  Iliads  I  will  (God  lending 
me  life  and  any  meanest  means)  with  more 
labor  than  I  have  lost  here,  and  all  un¬ 
checked  alacrity,  dire  through  his  Odys¬ 
seys.'*^  These  brave  words  smack  of  Mil- 
ton’s  undaunted  spirit,  and  even  of  his 
language,  breathing  only  strength  and 
dignity  ;  and  the  pledge  which  these  con¬ 
veyed  was  presently  redeemed.  The  first 
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twelve  of  the  “  Odysseys  ”  appeared  in  | 
the  spring  of  1614;  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year  the  whole  twenty-four  books 
were  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall ;  the 
latter  moiety  seems  then  to  have  been  is¬ 
sued  in  conjunction  with  tlie  remaining  | 
copies  of  the  former.  There  is  every  | 
reason  to  believe  that  the  undertaking  | 
was  compassed  in  a  very  brief  space  of  | 
time — ^probably  in  one  long  heat  oi  study.  | 
In  his  version  of  the  Odyssey  our  author  ! 
adopted  a  different  measure,  and  Pegasus  ; 
subsides  from  a  rough  canter  into  an  | 
awkward  march.  The  fourteen-syllable  i 
line  of  the  Iliad  is  changed  for  the  heroic  j 
couplet,  afterwards  brought  to  such  per-  j 
fection  by  Dryden  and  Pope.  Perhaps  ' 
this  was  a  concession  to  his  enemies,  the  , 
critics  ;  perhaps  also  it  is  due  in  part  to  a  | 
misgiving  of  his  own  respecting  lus  former  ' 
choice.  Opinion  is  divided  iu  our  day  on  | 
the  advantage  of  this  change.  Coleridge  i 

E^srred  the  Odyssey  of  Chapman  to  his 
;  but  then  {as  the  modern  editor  re¬ 
marks)  Coleridge  had  always  a  preference  , 
for  that  work  in  the  original,  and  his  par¬ 
tiality  would  naturally  extend  to  the 
translation.  W e  agree  more  nearly  with 
the  late  Dr.  Maginn  in  the  judgment  ; 
which  he  tlius  expresses :  “  I  am  sorry 
that  Chapman,  whose  version  must  be 
considered  the  most  Homeric  ever  at¬ 
tempted  in  our  language,  did  not  apply  to  ; 
the  Odys-sey  the  fourteen-syllable  verse  ; 
which  had  succeeded  so  well  in  the  Iliad. 
There  appears  to  me  greater  opportunity 
for  its  flowing  use  in  the  more  discursive  , 
poem ;  and  Chapman  had  by  no  means  | 
the  same  command  of  the  ten-syllable  dis-  i 
tich.”  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  our  au-  : 
thor  resigned  a  great  advantage  in  chang- ! 
ing  the  verse  over  which  he  had  obtained  ' 
a  certain  mastery,  for  one  in  which  he  was 
quite  unpracticed ;  and,  therefore,  we  , 
should  remember  to  carry  to  the  credit  of 
*  his  industry  and  courage  what  we  must 
reluctantly  deduct  from  his  discretion.  It 
was  the  fault  of  a  great  soul.  The  more  the  ' 
history  of  this  man  is  studied,  the  more  he 
rises  in  the  student’s  estimation.  We  may  , 
be  sure  that  such  moral  energy  could  not 
go  wholly  unrewarded.  Accordingly,  we 
nnd  in  this  version  of  the  Odyssey  some 
of  the  most  terse  and  graphic  passages 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  trans¬ 
lated  poetry.  The  following  beautiful 
lines  occur  in  the  fifth  book,  where  Mer¬ 
cury  is  sent  by  Jupiter  to  the  cave  of 
Calypso :  I 


[March, 

“  Thus  charged  he ;  nor  Argicides  denied, 

But  to  his  feet  his  fair-winged  shoes  he  tied, 
Ambrosian,  golden,  that  in  his  command 
Put  either  sea,  or  the  unmeasured  land. 

With  force  as  speedy  as  a  puft  of  wind. 

Then  up  his  rod  went,  with  which  he  declined 
The  eyes  of  any  waker,  when  he  pleased. 

And  any  sleeper,  when  he  wished,  diseased. 

This  took ;  he  stooped  Pieria,  and  thence 
Glid  through  the  air,  and  Neptune’s  con¬ 
fluence 

Kissed  as  he  flew,  and  checked  the  waves  as 
light 

As  any  sea-mew  in  her  Ashing  flight. 

Her  thick  wings  sounding  in  the  savoury  seas. 
Like  her  he  passed  a  world  of  wilderness  ; 
But  when  the  far-off  isle  he  touch’d,  he  went 
Up  from  the  blue  sea  to  the  continent. 

And  reached  the  ample  cavern  of  the  Queen, 
Whom  he  within  found,  without  seldom  seen. 
A  sun-like  Are  upon  the  hearth  did  flame. 
The  matter  precious,  and  divine  the  frame ; 
Of  cedar  cleft  and  incense  was  the  pile. 

That  breathed  an  odor  round  about  the  isle. 
Herself  was  seated  in  an  inner  room. 

Whom  sweetly  sing  he  heard,  and  at  her 
loom 

About  a  curious  web,  whose  yarn  she  threw 
In  with  a  golden  shuttle.  A  grove  grew 
In  endless  spring  about  her  cavern  round. 
With  odorous  cypress,  pines,  and  poplars 
crowned. 

Where  hawks,  sea-fowls,  and  long-tongue<l 
bittours  bred. 

And  other  birds  their  shady  pinions  spread ; 
All  fowls  maritinuil ;  none  roosted  there 
But  those  whose  labors  in  the  waters  were. 

A  vino  did  all  the  hollow  cave  embrace. 

Still  green,  yet  still  ripe  bunches  gave  it 
grace. 

Four  fountains,  one  against  another,  poured 
Their  silver  streams ;  and  meadows  all  en- 
flowered 

With  sweet  balm-gentle,  and  blue  violets  hid 
That  decked  the  soft  breasts  of  each  fragrant 
mead. 

Should  any  one,  though  he  immortal  were. 
Arrive  and  see  the  sacred  objects  there. 

He  would  admire  them,  and  be  oveijoyed ; 
And  so  stood  Hermes  ravished  powers  em¬ 
ployed.” 

There  is  no  subsequent  translation  of 
the  Odyssey  in  which  this  pa.s8age  appear.^ 
to  more  advantage ;  but  it  has  been  ren- 
«lered  with  eminent  success  by  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  an  isolated  specimen  of  that  poem. 
This  favorite  author  has  not  attempted  an 
undertaking  which,  perhaps,  threatened  to 
fatigue  his  gentle  and  fastidious  muse ; 
but  his  peculiar  taste  and  talents  would 
have  led  us  to  ex|K!ct  a  very  admirable 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  from  his  hands. 
His  genius  is  far  better  fitted  to  succeed 
in  such  a  labor,  than  in  the  more  onerous 
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tiwk  of  original  composition  :  for  the  latter  I 
he  has  not  sufficient  stren^h  or  largeness  | 
of  invention ;  but  his  picturesque,  and  | 
delicate,  and  meandering  style  of  verse 
would  enable  him  to  follow  in  the  wake  of. 
some  great  author  with  peculiar  advan¬ 
tage,  and  never  more  so  than  when  called  ' 
to  tr.ace  the  footsteps  and  fortunes  of 
Ulysses.  Of  this  our  readers  may  con- , 
vince  themselves  by  a  j»erus,al  of  the  spe¬ 
cimen  referred  to;  and  as  the  volume  ofj 
poems  in  which  it  occurs  (entitled  “  Foli¬ 
age  ”)  is  seldom  met  with,  we  print  it  for  ' 
that  purixise  at  the  foot  of  the  page.*  | 

The  occasion  of  this  brief  najier,  no  less 
than  its  allotted  space,  would  limit  our  re¬ 
marks  to  the  tirst  and  last  translations  of  | 
Homer  into  the  English  tongue  —  to  that ! 
of  old  Ueorge  Chapman  just  reprinted, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Newman  now  first  pub¬ 
lished.  But  we  are  tempted  to  say  a  few  ' 
words  upon  the  intermediate  versions,  j 
Some  of  these  are  well  known,  and  need 
not  detain  us ;  others  are  deservedly  ob- 1 
scure,  and  of  them  the  briefest  mention  ! 
is  the  best.  j 

*  “  He  said ;  and  straight  tlte  herald  Argicide 

Beneath  his  feet  the  feathery  sandals  tied.  i 

Iininortai,  golden,  that  his  (light  could  bear  | 
O'er  8i>as  and  Iniids  like  waftage  of  the  air; 

His  rod,  too,  that  can  close  the  eyee  of  men 
In  balmy  sleep,  and  open  them  again,  I 

He  took,  and  holding  it  in  hand  went  flying;  | 
Till  from  I’ieria  s  top  the  sea  descrying  | 

Down  to  it  sheer  he  drop{ied  and  scoured  away 
Like  the  wild  gull,  that  tishing  over  the  bay 
Flaps  on  with  pinions  dripping  in  the  brine : 

So  went  on  the  far  sea  the  shape  divine. 

And  now,  arriving  at  the  isle,  he  springs  ; 

Oblique,  and  landing  with  subsided  wings,  | 
Walks  to  the  cavern  ’twixt  the  tall  green  rocks, 
Where  dwelt  the  goddess  with  the  lovely  locks.  ' 
He  paused ;  and  Uiere  came  on  him,  as  he  stood,  .' 
A  smell  of  citron  and  of  cedar  wood. 

That  threw  a  periUme  all  about  the  isle ; 

And  she  within  sat  spinning  all  the  while. 

And  sang  a  lovely  song  that  made  him  hark  and 
smile. 

A  sylvan  nook  it  was,  grown  round  with  trees. 
Poplars,  and  elms,  and  odorous  cypresses. 

In  which  all  birds  of  ample  wing,  the  owl 
And  hawk,  had  nests,  and  broud-tonguod  water- 
fowl. 

The  cave  in  front  was  spread  with  a  green  vine. 
Whose  dark  round  bunches  almost  burst  wkh 
wine; 

And  fVora  four  springs,  running  a  sprightly  raee. 
Pour  fountains,  clear  and  crisp,  refreshed  Uie 
place; 

While  all  about  a  meadowy  ground  was  seen 
Of  violets  mingling  with  the  parsley  green : 

8o  that  a  stranger,  though  a  god  were  he. 

Might  well  admire  it,  and  stand  there  to  see : 

And  so  admiring,  there  stood  Mercury.” 


To  the  latter  class  belong  the  Homeric 
labors  of  Hobbes  aiidOgilby,  who  appeared 
about  the  same  time,  as  Chapman’s  rivals 
and  successors.  The  dumpy  duodecimo 
of  Hobbes,  bearing  the  date  of  1676,  forms 
a  contrast  to  the  ponderous  pair  of  folios 
which  Ogilby  sent  forth  in  1669;  but  in 
the  empire  of  Dullness  they  would  doubt¬ 
less  fall  together  to  the  ground.  The  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  the  philosopher’s  produc¬ 
tion  has,  indeed,  been  questioned,  but  not, 
a.s  it  seems  to  us,  with  sufficient  reason. 
His  work  has  l>een  styled  “  a  burlesque  of 
the  sublime  and  beautifnl ;”  but  it  is  far 
too  dull  and  level  for  burlesque,  and  will 
not  remind  one  of  the  sublime  even  by 
contrast.  It  is  written  in  the  English 
quatrain  of  the  Antms  Mirabilis — a  style 
of  verse  so  dead  that  the  genius  of  Dry- 
don  could  not  animate  it,  nor  the  muse  of 
Gray  do  more  than  set  it  to  funeral 
marches.  No  wonder  if  the  verses  of  old 
Hobbes  of  Mahnesbury  have  no  more  life 
in  them  than  so  many  blocks  of  the  new 
wooden  pavement  of  another  genius.  Be¬ 
sides  being  remote  from  all  his  former 
studies,  it  was  written  in  the  author’s 
eightieth  ye.ar,  and  without  the  slightest 
motive  either  of  necessity  or  reason.  It 
was  only  a  petty  piece  of  pastime  for  this 
vigorous  old  man,  who  had  fought  dragons 
in  his  younger  days.  He  tells  us  oandBlly, 
that  he  wrote  it  “  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do.”  We  commend  it  to  the 
reader’s  attention  under  siinilar  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  translation  of"  Ogilby  is  without 
even  the  recommeadtetion  of  a  famous 
n.amc  ;  and  therefore  even  curiosity  is  at 
fault — that  pardonable  weakness  which 
has  prompted  nsany  to  inquire  after  the 
aforesaid  duodecimo  of  Hobbes.  Alas  for 
Ogilby!  His  bulk  and  prosiness  —  his 
outward  and  his  inner  man  —  are  both 
against  him.  If  any  thing  be  said  in  his 
favor,  it  must  be  of  a  negative  kind :  as 
he  r^ses  no  expectations,  so  he  causes  no 
disappointment;  he  excited  no  cloud  of 
dust  in  his  day ;  and  why  should  we  in 
ours  disturb  that  which  covers  him  and 
his?  Yet  we  are  very  far  from  saying 
that  Ogilhy’s  translation  is  without  merit ; 
and  that  the  reader  may  form  his  own 
opinion,  we  give  a  few  lines  from  the 
opening  of  the  second  l>ook  of  the  Iliad  : 

”  Whilst  and  crested  heroes  soundly  slept. 

Distracting  cares  great  Jove  from  slumber 
kept; 
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How  he  upon  the  slaughtered  Greeks  might 
raise 

To  stem  Achilles  everlasting  praise. 

On  this,  at  last,  as  best  he  did  conclude  : 

A  fatal  dream  Atrides  should  delude : 

Whom  thus  he  charged :  Deceitful  vision, 

fly  .  , 

Where  now  the  Grecian  fleet  in  safety  lie ; 
There  enter  Agamemnon’s  royal  tent. 

And  what  I  oHer  punctually  present 
Straight  bid  him  all  his  long-naired  Grecians 
arm, 

Now  he  shall  take  broad-streeted  Troy  by 
storm ; 

No  more  in  parUes  factions  gods  divide, 

Nor  in  close  junctues  counter-plotting  side ; 
Solicited  by  Juno  all  appear 
Now  for  the  Greeks,  and  Troy’s  destruction’s 
near.” 

It  may  be  worth  racntioning,  that  Ogil- 
by’s  volumes  formed  one  oi  the  most 
hainlsome  publications  of  their  day.  They 
are  adorned  with  many  sculptures ;  the 
ty|)e  is  large  and  clear ;  the  m.argin  is 
especially  wide  ;  and  down  its  ample  field 
wanders  a  rivulet  of  notes,  which  alter¬ 
nately  swells  and  dwindles,  sometimes 
wholly  disappearing,  but  ever  and  anon 
revisiting  the  light,  like  the  classic  stream 
of  Arethusa. 

Then  followed  the  most  popular  trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer  which  has  aj)peared  in 
any  language — namely,  that  of  Alexander 
Po[)e.  The  first  volume  of  this  brilliant 
performance  appeared  in  the  year  1715,^ 
and  the  sixth  and  last  in  1720.  A  notable 
circumstance  attending  its  publication, 
was  its  great  pecuniary  success.  That  old 
Bernard  Lintot  found  his  account  in  it 
no  one  will  doubt,  who  remembers  that 
his  author  reaped  a  harvest  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  The  work  was  published 
by  subscription,  in  handsome  quarto  vol¬ 
umes,  at  one  guinea  each  ;  and  Poi>e  pro¬ 
bably  derived  the  bulk  of  his  profits  from 
subscribers  who  were  friendly  to  himself, 
and  nereonally  interested  in  his  fortunes. 
On  tne  literary  character  of  this  produc¬ 
tion  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  since  its 
peculiar  merits  and  defects  are  very  gene- 
ally  knowm ;  the  former  as  consisting  in 
the  ringing  verse  of  Pope,  and  the  latter 
in  the  absent  simplicity  and  truth  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  For  ourselves,  we  have  not  much 
pleasure  in  its  perusal.  If  we  want  Pope, 
we  repair  to  Windsor  Forest,  to  the  Essay 
on  Criticism,  to  the  Ele^  on  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  Lady,  and  especially  to  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock.  If  we  want  Dan  Homer,  we 
go  elsewhere. 


After  this  master,  came  another  origin¬ 
al  genius  to  devote  himself  to  the  honor¬ 
able  service  of  our  poet.  Cowper’s  Ho¬ 
mer  was  published  in  the  year  1791.  It 
had  been  the  favorite  occupation  and 
diversion  of  the  six  preceding  years,  and 
was  dismissed  out  of  hand  with  some 
apprehension  and  regret  by  the  frail 
enius  to  whom  it  had  brought  a  cheerful 
ealth  of  mind.  Of  this  work,  too,  the 
prevailing  estimate  is  something  like  the 
proper  one.  W e  suspect,  however,  that 
It  is  more  often  praised  than  read,  and 
rather  esteemed  than  admired.  Yet  it  is, 
in  all  essentials,  the  most  Homeric  version 
which  we  have  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  strictest  ndelity 
of  tone  and  language.  It  must  be  ownea, 
however,  that  it  is  wanting  in  Homeric 
fire.  This  defect,  we  think,  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced  to  the  bonds  which  the 
author’s  particular  choice  of  meter  impos¬ 
ed.  All  that  the  stately  blank  verse 
measure  would  allow,  has  been  effected 
in  this  beautiful  and  classic  version.  It  is 
Homer  in  still  life ;  we  see  the  coil  of 
battle  or  the  stir  of  festive  courts,  but 
only  through  a  glass,  distantly,  silently. 
The  whole  composition  is  pure  and  good, 
and  worthy  of  being  matched  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  beautiful  outlines  wliich 
have  proceeded  from  the  pencil  of  Flax- 
man. 

In  the  year  1830  were  published  some 
specimens  of  a  translation  of  Homer  by 
William  Sotheby;  in  the  year  following 
apiwared  the  Iliad  in  two  volumes  octavo 
by  the  same,  and  in  1834  the  Odyssey. 
This  version  is  written  in  heroic  couplets, 
and  is  doubtless  the  finest  which  we  pos¬ 
sess,  in  that  measure.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  work  of  Pope,  which  Sym- 
mons’s  transl.ation  of  the  .<Eneid  bears  to 
that  of  Uryden.  Both  the  modern 
writers  h.ave  had  the  example  of  their 
great  predecessor’s  labors,  and  to  these 
they  bring  the  addHional  advantages  of 
sup<Tior  scholarship  and  taste.  The  work 
of  Symmons  is  not  widely  known,  but  it 
is  by  far  the  noblest  rendering  of  Virgil 
which  has  yet  a]>peared  ;  and  the  preface 
and  notes,  we  may  add,  form  a  verj  ele¬ 
gant  body  of  classical  poetic  criticism. 
Mr.  Sotheby  was  very  similarly  qualified 
for  his  important  undertaking,  and  met 
with  corresponding  success.  Deficient  in 
originality  and  power,  he  was  endowed 
with  no  small  measure  of  poetic  sensibility; 
he  had  besides  consideraule  learning,  and 
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had  attained  some  skill  in  the  practice  of  j 
verse.  These  are  just  the  requisites  of  a  | 
ood  translator.  Sotheby  had  made  his  ; 
rst  essay  in  that  ch.aracter  by  a  version  i 
of  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  published  in  I 
the  year  1800,  and  universally  admired,  j 
In  his  more  elaborate  undertaking,  of. 
course,  a  greater  variety  of  gifts  would  ' 
be  required,  and  a  sustained  effort  of 
strength ;  but  he  proved  himself  equal  to 
the  ocejision.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
Homer,  he  rose  at  once  from  the  tamest 
of  i>oet:isters  to  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
sons  of  song.  Tlie  following  lines  will  j 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  Pope ;  I 

“  Then,  as  she  waved  her  wing,  and  pa&sed 
above,  j 

Up  rose  Pelides,  the  beloved  of  Jove, 

Swift  on  his  breadth  of  shoulders  Pallas  spread 
The  a)gis  fringed  witli  death’s  o’ershadowiitg  { 
dread,  I 

Enwreathed  a  cloud  of  gold  his  brow  around,  j 
And  with  wide  dazzling  flames  its  circle 
bound ; 

As  when  the  smoke’s  dark  columns  heaven 
ascend 

From  some  far  isle  where  hosts  with  hosts 
contend. 

And  through  the  city  gates,  in  mailed  array. 
The  natives  pour,  and  war  the  livelong  day  ; 
But  where,  at  sunset,  through  each  nightly 
hour, 

The  watch-flres  blaze,  and  crest  with  flame 
the  tower. 

And  to  the  neighbor  isles  the  sign  repeat. 

The  beacon  beckoning  to  some  friendly  fleet : 
Thus  from  Pelides’  brow  a  stream  of  light 
Flowed  forth,  and  far  illumed  th’  ethereal 
height. 

The  hero  passed  the  wall,  and,  seen  from  far. 
Towered  o’er  the  fosse,  but  mixed  not  witli 
the  war. 

Forewarned  of  Thetis,  there  Achilles  staid — 
There  shouted — and  a  sound  that  Troy  dis¬ 
mayed 

Burst  as  Minerva’s  shout  his  outcry  swelled. 
And  with  unearthly  fear  the  host  repelled ; 
Clear  as  the  trumpet’s  voice,  whose  signal 
sound 

Forewarns,  ere  gathering  hosts  the  town  sur- 
•  round. 

Thus  clear  Pelides’  voice ;  from  man  to  man, 
Swift  through  the  ranks  appalling  horror  ran, 
Started  each  war-steed,  and  with  wild  afiright. 
Foreboding  slaughter,  wheeled  the  car  for 
flight 

Cowered  every  guide,  who  o’er  that  crest 
illumed 

Saw  blazing  forth,  in  brightness  unconsumed. 
The  flames  by  Pallas  fed.  As  thus  his  brow 
Flashed  o’er  the  tumult  in  the  fosse  below. 
Thrice  burst  his  shout,  and  thrice,  as  doomed 
to  fall 

On  Troy,  and  Tro’s  allies,  fear  fell  on  all. 


Then  twelve,  the  noblest  Trojans,  bit  the 
plain. 

By  their  own  darts  and  cars  confusedly  slain ; 
And  joyfully  the  Greeks  withdrew  the  dead, 
And  laid  Patroclus  on  a  peaceful  bed. 

His  warriors  round  him  poured  their  loud 
lament, 

But  mute  with  woe  behind  Achilles  went. 
While  o’er  his  ghastly  death -wounds  gushed 
his  tear. 

Gushed  o’er  his  brother,  bleeding  on  the  bier, 
Whom,  sent  by  him,  his  car,  his  coursers 
bore. 

Beaming  with  valor,  but  brought  back  no 
more.” 

But  we  are  tempted  to  afford  a  longer 
illustration  of  Sotheby’s  merits,  especially 
as  the  work  itself  is  not  very  accessible  at 
the  present  time.  We  quote  now  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  passages  from  the 
Odyssey : 

On  stepped  the  chief,  but  with  deep  thought 
o'ercast. 

Paused,  ere  his  foot  the  brazen  threshold 
passed. 

Resplendent  as  the  moon,  or  solar  light, 
Alcinous’  palace  awed  the  o’erdazzl^  sight 
On  to  its  last  recess,  a  brazen  wall 
That  from  the  threshold  stretched  illumed  all. 
Round  it  of  azure  steel  a  cornice  rolled 
And  every  gate,  that  closed  the  palace,  gold. 
The  brazen  threshold  golden  pillars  bore, 

A  golden  ringlet  glittered  on  the  door. 

The  lintel  silver,  and,  to  guard  his  gate. 

Dogs  in  a  row,  each  side,  were  seen  to  wait 
In  gold  and  silver  wrought  by  Vulcan  made. 
Immortal  as  the  god,  and  undecayed. 

From  the  far  threshold,  to  its  last  retreat 
Ranged  round  the  wall,  rose  many  a  lofty  seat 
W'ith  fine-spun  carpets  strewed,  by  virgins 
wrought 

Where,  as  each  new-born  day  new  pleasures 
brought, 

Phseacia’s  chiefs  from  thought  and  care  re¬ 
leased. 

Sat  throned,  and  lengthened  the  perpetual 
feast 

Stood  on  bright  altars  golden  youths,  whose 
hands 

Lit  through  the  night  the  guests,  with  flaming 
brands : 

And  flfty  maids  administering  around. 

Some  the  ripe  grain  beneath  the  millstone 
ground, 

Some  whirled  the  distaff,  and  the  fleeces  wove 
Swift  as  the  leaves,  that  shake  the  poplar 
grofe: 

And  ever  as  they  plied  their  radiant  toil. 

The  glossy  web  shone  like  transparent  oiL 
Nor  less  expert  their  course  the  seamen  kept. 
Than  through  the  loom  the  female  shuttle 
swept, 

The  gift  of  Pallas,  who  had  there  combined 
The  Willful  hand  with  the  inventive  mind — 
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Without  the  court,  ret  nigh  the  city’s  bound, 
A  garden  bloomed,  four-acred,  wall^  around ; 
Tall  trees  there  grew,  the  red  pomegranate 
there,  | 

Each  glossy  apple,  and  each  juicy  pear,  j 
Sweet  figs,  and  living  olives :  none  decayed 
Or  in  the  summer  blaze,  or  winter  shade ;  ^  j 
While  western  winds  unfolding  every  flower. 
Here  gemmed  with  buds  the  branch,  there 
filled  with  fhiits  the  bower. 

Pears  ripen  pears,  the  apples  apples  breed, 

Figs  follow  figs,  to  grapes  the  grapes  suc¬ 
ceed  : 

The  fhiitful  vineyard  there,  where,  spread  to- 

The  raisin  dries  beneath  the  solar  ray : 

Here  jocund  labor  gathers  in  the  Ihiit, 

There  the  stamped  clusters  gush  beneath  the 
foo^ 

And  while  the  grape  here  blossoms  on  the 
spray. 

The  swelling  orbs  there  blacken  day  by  day. 
There  at  its  confine  many  a  cultured  bed 
And  flowers,  all  kind,  undying  fragrance  shed. 
Two  fountains  there :  this  in  perpetual  p'ay 
Through  all  the  garden  winds  its  ordered 

That  glides  beneath  the  threshold  of  the 

King,  .  1 

And  fills  each  um  from  its  o'erflowing  spring.  ; 
Such  were  the  gifts  that  they  whose  realm  is  ' 
heaven 

Hod  to  that  favored  man  profusely  given. 

Long  stood  the  chieC  with  awe  each  wonder 
viewed. 

Then  to  the  palace  swift  his  way  pursued, 

And  found  the  chiefe,  who,  mindful  of  their 
bed. 

To  Hermes  now  their  last  libation  shed. 
Onward  he  passed  unseen,  in  mists  obscured 
That  still  around  his  path  Minerva  poured. 

Till  reached  the  royal  thrones,  where  bending 
low 

He  clasped  Arete’s  knees,  and  breathed  his 
woe ;  j 

The  goddess  then  at  once  the  night  dispelled,  { 
And  all  in  silent  awe  the  chief  beheld.  j 

‘Oh I  deign,’  the  suppliant  said,  ‘Arete, 
bear,  I 

Born  of  Divine  Rhexenor,  bow  thine  ear  I 
Queen  I  at  thy  knees  I  bend,  with  woe 
oppres.sed. 

And  sue  thy  lord,  and  each  high-honored 
guest : 

So  may  the  gods  in  bliss  their  lives  extend,  I 
And  all  their  honors  to  their  heirs  descend :  j 
But  deign  convey  to  his  paternal  soil  ; 

A  wanderer  worn  with  unrelaxing  tml.’ 

Then,  in  the  ashes,  on  the  hearth  reclined,  I 
While  the  chiefs  gazed,  to  silent  awe  re- 1 
signed—  [ 

At  last  Ecbeneus,  on  whose  reverend  bead 
Time  bad  the  snow  of  many  a  winter  shed, 

A  man  for  eloquence  and  wisdom  famed. 

Thus,  kindly  counseling  tbeKing,  exclaimed : 

'  Dl  suits,  Alcinous,  &at  a  stranger  guest 
Should,  seated  at  thy  hearth,  in  ashes  rest — 


We  wait  thy  word — King!  raise  him,  though 
unknown. 

And  seat  him  on  the  silver-studded  throne : 
Bid  crown  the  goblet,  and  ’mid  rites  divine 
Pour  to  the  thundering  (iod  the  votive  wine : 
Be  Jove,  who  hears  the  suppliant’s  prayer, 
adored. 

And  feed  the  stranger  from  thy  pre.sent 
board.’ 

The  Monarch  clasped  Ulysses’  band,  and 
raised 

The  suppliant  from  the  hearth  that  brightly 
blazed, 

Di.>iplacing  for  the  stranger  from  his  throne 
The  young  l^odamas  his  favorite  son. 

From  a  gold  chalice  on  a  silver  stand 
A  maid  showered  water  on  Ulysses’  hand. 

And  a  smooth  table  fixed  the  guest  liefore. 
Where  the  house-guardian  heaped  his  ready 
store; 

And  when  the  Chief  sat  satiate  at  the  board. 
Thus  to  the  herald  spake  Phseacia’s  lord : 

‘Pontonous!  mix  the  wine,  and  pass  around 
From  guest  to  guest  the  cup  with  nectar 
crowne<l. 

Then  pour  it  forth,  and  to  the  Thunderer 

pray. 

The  god  who  giurds  the  wanderer  on  his 
way.’  ” 

Since  the  date  of  Sotheby’s  translation 
certain  portions  of  Homer  have  been 
selected,  both  in  this  country  and  America, 
with  a  view  to  metrical  exj)eriment.  The 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  ha.s  been  most  fre¬ 
quently  ess«iye«l  w'ith  this  object ;  but 
i»erhaps  the  most  successful  effort  of  the 
kind  was  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Maginn  iu 
his  Ifotntrir  Ballads,  drawn  exclusively 
from  the  Odyssey.  Tliese  fine  pieces 
were  originally  published  in  hVnser's  Ma- 
(fazine,  but  appeared  in  a  collected  form 
in  the  year  1850.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
this  variously-gifted  writer  that  either  the 
old  ballad  measure  or  the  Spenserian 
stanza  .shoidd  be  employed  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  poet.  Many  readers, 
liowever,  will  judge  that  where  so  wide  a 
difference  is  allowed,  no  intermediate 
style  at  least  is  reasonably  excluded.  In 
his  own  practice  Dr.  Maginn  justified  the 
choice  he  made  betwixt  the  alternatives 
proposed.  But  now  that  we  come  in  due 
course  to  Mr.  Newm.an’8  volume,  which 
presents  us  with  the  largest  experiment 
m  this  direction,  our  remarks  on  the 
theory  of  translation  will  be  more  in 
place. 

We  have  nowhere  seen  the  principles 
upon  which  the  complicated  business  of  a 
translator  ought  to  be  conducted,  so  sim¬ 
ply  and  satis&ctorily  stated  as  by  Mr. 
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Newman,  our  latent  trannlator  of  Homer, 
in  the  preface  to  hin  remarkable  work. 
After  all,  it  neems  that  they  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word,  expressing  the 
one  requisite  —  honeMy.  A  translator 
undertakes  work  of  a  different  kind  from 
original  composition,  and  by  acknowledg¬ 
ment  requiring  different  powers.  He  is 
not,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  to  study  to 
produce  in  his  reader  the  illusion  that  he 
IS  reading  an  original  work.  This  is  to 
thrust  himself  before  his  author ;  to  ob¬ 
trude  a  new'  mind  and  new  habits  of 
thought,  when  we  want,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  to  be  reminded  of  the  old.  On  the 
contrary,  the  translator,  having  under¬ 
taken  peculiar,  though  most  valuable  and 
necessary,  w'ork,  must  look  for  success  in 
the  exhibition  of  a  no  less  peculiar  method. 
He  must  study  to  be  faithful,  irrespective 


ronciMon  which  must  befall  every  ad¬ 
vanced  language,  results  only  too  often 
in  losing  the  one  grace  of  |)erspicuity,  of 
which,  at  any  rate,  we  may  lM>a8t.  The 
discrepancy,  the  inequality  betw-een  the 
two  s|)ecie8  of  composition,  as  now  prac¬ 
ticed,  is  at  least  singular ;  and  is  proof  that 
the  shades  and  degrees  of  meaning  which 
association  and  long  usage  have  painted 
u|K)n  words,  are  no  compensation  for  the 
ample  structural  capacity  which  t)elonged 
to  an  earlier  stage  of  our  language.  The 
English  of  the  present  century  is  con¬ 
fessedly  unequal  to  many  of  the  highest 
forms  of  composition.  Mr.  New'inan, 
then,  whether  he  has  translated  Homer 
in  a  readable  and  popular  manner  orViot, 
has  at  least  rendered  service  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  restore  the  ijuaintness  and  indefina¬ 
ble  freshness  which,  with  a  sense  of  strange 


of  other  consideration.  He  must  not 
study  to  be  popular ;  he  must  not  study 
to  be  elegant ;  nor  even  to  be  idomatic, 
except  so  far  forth  as  the  peculiarities  of 
his  original  may  happen  to  be  identie.al, 
in  spirit  or  expression,  w'ith  something 
already  familiar  to  his  own  language.  The 
value  at  which  he  is  to  aim  is  twofold — 
first,  the  literal  rendering  of  the  thought,  j 
style,  and  tongue  of  his  original ;  second,  [ 
the  enriching  his  own  language  by  the 
naturalization  of  foreign  idioms.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  bv  conscientious 
exactitude.  Hometimes  it  has  been  found 
expedient,  even  by  men  of  great  original 
pow'er,  to  strengthen  themselves  by  infus¬ 
ing  into  their  style  a  copious  element  of 
foreign  idioms.  We  all  know  how  much 
the  English  language  is  indebted  to  the 
Latinism  and  Hellenism  of  Milton.  Tlie 
mixture  of  tongues,  like  that  of  races,  is  the  j 
sourceof  incalculable  strength  and  lieauty. 

We  bid  a  warm  welcome  to  Mr.  New- 1 
man’s  Iliad  on  this  account,  independently  ^ 
of  its  merit  as  a  translation.  Nothing  | 
can  be  better  timed  and  more  needed  i 
than  a  bold  attempt  to  invigorate  the 
English  language  by  some  foreign  ele¬ 
ments.  Have  our  reailers  ever  observed 
the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  ma-ss 
of  the  prose  and  of  the  poetry  of  the 
present  day  ?  The  one  is  mechanical  to 
an  intense  degree ;  as  antithetic  as  a 
pendulum ;  clip}>ed  short  from  the  ex|»an- 
siveness  and  emlless  variety  which  mark 
the  structure  of  the  sentences  of  our 
earlier  authors :  while  the  other  is  equally 
intense  in  its  refusal  of  mechanism,  and 
therefore,  being  still  unable  to  escape  the 


delight,  w'e  find  in  the  earlier  writers  of 
our  own  and  other  countnes.  We  dis¬ 
cover,  however,  that  the  two  ends  or  ser¬ 
vices  of  faithful  translation  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  sometimes  at  variance  one  with 
another.  For  example,  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  a  translator  of  Homer,  Mr. 
Newman,  of  course,  aims  at  rendering 
his  work  as  acceptable  and  readable  to 
the  present  generation  as  he  can  do  con¬ 
sistently  with  fidelity  to  his  original ;  in 
fiict,  to  render  it  as  far  as  possible  a  finished 
work  of  art :  but  this  laudable  desire  at 
times  manifestly  impairs  his  usefulness  as 
an  enricher  of  the  English  language. 
For  instance,  nothing  is  more  inconvenient 
'  or  debasing  in  our  language  than  its  mis- 
!  erable  (loverty  in  personal  and  possessive 
j»ronoun8.  this  is  the  torment  of  news- 
pa|)er  re|»orter8,  amongst  others,  who  are 
constantly  compelled  to  supply  it  by  the 
clumsy  expedient  of  parentheses  inclos¬ 
ing  a  proper  name.  Mr.  Newman  would 
have  been  a  real  benefactor  to  the  lan¬ 
guage,  had  he  supplied  it  by  any  really 
effective  means,  however  outrageous  they 
might  have  appeared  at  first,  rather  than 
by  resorting  to  italic*.  As  a  translator 
of  the  copious  fund  of  the  Greek,  he  had 
a  right  to  do  it,  if  possible.  One  passage 
will  illustrate : 

“  When  here  arrived  they  were,  inside  the 
copious  depth  of  harbor. 

Furling  the  sails,  they  stowed  them  close 
within  the  dusky  galley ; 

Then  in  its  case  the  mast  they  lodged,  by 
shroudings  greatly  lowered. 

Right  handily ;  and  hir  with  oars  pushed  for- 
"  ward  into  moorings.”  IliatL,  1 :  432. 
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Mr.  Newman’s  work,  we  venture  to 
pronounce,  is  unfitted  for  j)opularity.  Its 
chief  pleasure  will  be  afforded  to  those 
who  can  trace  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  spirit  of  Homer,  in  poetry,  in  morality, 
and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  ancient  Greece,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  into  modem  English  ;  the  delicacy 
with  which  the  flowing  line  of  the  Hom¬ 
eric  sentence  has  been  preserved,  and  apt 
equivalents  found  for  the  debated  Homeric 
expressions.  To  scholars  this  work  will 
give  high  delight,  as  presenting  in  great 
richness  the  foreign  color  inseparable 
from  the  earliest  of  the  great  poets 
of  Greece,  while  removing  the  painful 
difficulty  of  reading  the  original — a  diffi¬ 
culty  which  no  amount  of  practice  can 
altogether  overcome  in  a  language  so  es¬ 
sentially  strange  to  English  eyes.  Other 
readers  will  be  those  to  whom  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Hellas  is  something  both  un¬ 
known  and  incomprehensible :  they  will 
not  have  grown  up  into  familiarity  and 
fondness  in  w'atching  its  various  deve¬ 
lopments  ;  and  will  be  better  pleased 
with  the  varnish  of  Pope,  or  the  originali¬ 
ty  of  Chapman,  than  with  the  fidelity  of 
Mr.  Newman. 

We,  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Newman,  on  the  whole,  has  been  happy 
in  his  choice  of  meter.  He  has  given  in 
his  preface  an  interesting  account  of  the 
exhaustive  process  by  which  he  arrived  at 
it.  His  remarks  are  so  ingenious  that  we 
extract  them  entire. 

“  The  moral  qualities  of  Homer’s  style  being 
like  to  those  of  the  English  ballad,  we  need  a 
meter  of  the  same  genius.  It  must  be  funda¬ 
mentally  musical  and  popular.  Only  those 
meters  which,  by  very  possession  of  these  quali¬ 
ties,  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  doggrel,  are 
suitable  to  reproduce  the  ancient  epic.  To  say 
this,  is  to  say  that  our  meter  must  be  com|K)sed 
of  systems  of  either  three  or  four  beats;  for 
it  is  of  sucli  lines  that  English  ballads  or  dittiee 
are  composed.  Indeed,  musicians  tell  us  that 
all  simitle  melodies  are  found  in  eight  bars — 
even  what  is  called  the  tuhjeet  in  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  pieces  of  Moxart  or  Beethoven.  I  im¬ 
agine  that  the  ‘long  meter*  of  our  Hymn 
Books — (the  meter  of  Walter  Scott,  by  far  the 
most  Homeric  of  our  poets) — is  in  fact  founded 
on  this  musical  principle  ;  while  our  ‘  common 
meter’  is  the  same,  with  merely  a  rest  at  the 
end.  How  naturally  one  generates  the  other, 
is  seen  in  Scott’s  own  practice,  who  intermingles 
lines  of  three  beats,  as  a  sort  of  eloee  to  those 
of  four.  The  same  thing  appears  in  Greek 
snapassts,  which  close  with  a  ‘  paroemiac  ’  verse. 
Indeed  the  Homeric  line  itself  is  coiqposed  of 


two  shorter  lines,  with  three  beats  in  each,  and 
is  undoubtedly  founded  on  ‘  ditty,’  or  sing-song, 
like  our  own  ballads.  On  the  contrary,  the 
verse  with  five  accents,  which  Pope,  Cowper, 
and  Sotheby  use,  is  adapted  to  the  terse,  pol¬ 
ished,  oratorical,  or  philosophical  poetry  of  a 
cultivated  age.  To  such  a  meter  (and  peculiar¬ 
ly  without  rhyme)  a  high  subject  is  necessary, 
and  an  artificial,  if  not  an  ornamental,  style ;  even 
with  tender  sentiments  simplicity  is  not  easily 
borne,  unless  there  is  something  elevated  or 
rare  in  the  thought;  while  the  homely  and 
prosaic,  even  for  a  few  lines,  is  offensive. 
Shakspeare  knew  this  so  well,  that  he  chooses 
rather  to  break  into  plain  prose,  than  put  com¬ 
mon  thought  into  five-foot  meter.  Indeed, 
with  this  meter,  the  instinct  of  every  translator 
at  once  sacrifices  as  inadmissible  all  the  repeti¬ 
tions  of  epithets,  half-lines  and  whole  line.H, 
which  so  characterize  the  Greek  epic.  So 
glaring  a  proof  of  the  incongruity  of  their  form 
might  have  suggested  that  the  mischief  must 
go  far  deeper,  and  that  they  sacrifice  inner 
qualities  of  the  original  life,  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
ternal  badges.  The  affinity  of  the  five-foot 
meter  for  Latinized  words,  which  the  ballad  re¬ 
jects,  is  another  criterion  which  of  the  two  is 
suitable  to  the  epic:  for  the  entire  dialect  of 
Homer  being  essentially  archaic,  that  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  ought  to  be  as  much  Saxo-Norman  as  pos¬ 
sible,  andowe  as  little  as  possible  to  the  elements 
thrown  into  our  language  by  classical  leaniing. 

“  These  considerations  convinced  me  a  priori 
that  the  English  meter  fitted  to  translate  Ho¬ 
mer’s  hexameter,  must  be  a  long  line,  composed 
(ff  two  short  ones,  having  each  three  beats,  or 
four  beats.  The  nature  of  our  syntax,  which 
habitually  begins  sentences  with  unaccented 
words,  (such  as.  And,  Or,  It,  But,  For,  When, 
etc.,)  further  proved  to  me  that  the  line  must 
not  be  constrained  to  begin  with  an  accent,  as 
in  the  meters  which  we  call  Trochaic.  It  re¬ 
mained  to  inquire  what  should  be  its  eomftaim  ; 
and  a  series  of  trials  showed  that  it  was  best  to 
compose  the  line  of  four  beats  added  to  three. 
Many  passages  of  Homer  can  be  got  into  an 
Alexandrine,  that  is,  into  three  and  three  ;  but 
I  found,  first,  this  could  not  be  kept  up  sys¬ 
tematically,  without  becoming  too  terse,  whereas 
the  genius  of  Homer  is  to  be  loose  and  expan¬ 
sive  ;  secondly,  my  meter  could  not  be  right, 
unless  it  would  render  also  the  polished  hexa¬ 
meter  of  epigrams  and  epitaphs;  but  while 
‘  four  and  three’  had  com|iass  enough  for  tliis, 
the  ‘  tlirec  and  three  ’  often  tailed  entirely ; 
next,  I  fancied  that  many  even  of  the  Homeric 
lines  by  no  compression  could  l>e  brought  into 
the  Alexandrine,  and  that  beauty  and  effect 
were  sometimes  largely  lost,  if  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  render  line  by  line ;  lastly,  no  long  trial 
made  it  certain  to  me  that  the  monotony  of  the 
Alexandrine  is  unendurable  in  a  long  poem, 
where  the  first  part  of  the  line  has  no  facility 
of  various  subdivisions.  Such  were  the  general 
arguments  which  foroe«l  me  to  believe  four 
heat*  and  three  heat*  to  give  the  elementary 
solutions  of  my  problem."  (P.  vi.) 
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The  abandonment  of  rhyme,  because 
its  exigencies  are  incompatible  with  fideli¬ 
ty,  was  the  next  step  ;  together  with  the 
adoption  of  a  double  ending  to  the  verse, 
as  giving  a  close  with  strong  effect.  So 
that  the  meter  is  common  meter,  with  one 
additional  unaccented  syllable,  and  with¬ 
out  rhyme.  Mr.  Newman  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  discovering  afterwards,  that  he 
had  elaborated  the  very  meter  which  the 
modem  Greeks  adopt  for  the  Homeric 
hexameter,  every  time  they  have  aban¬ 
doned  quantity  for  accent.  Thus,  to  take 
his  ow'n  instances,  while  our  common 
metre  has — 

The  Queen  sits  lone  on  Lithgow  hill, 

And  weeps  the  weary  day 

Mr.  Newman’s  meter,  as  the  modem  j 
Greek  epic,  has —  j 

“  They  beid  to  go,  as  lions  twain,  ! 

Amid  the  mighty  darkness,  j 

O’er  carcases  and  dusty  gore,  | 

Through  weapons  and  through  carnage.” 

This  peculiar  meter  being  thus  happily 
struck  out,  many  things  follow,  insepara 
ble  from  it ;  of  which,  however,  Mr.  New¬ 
man  finds  it  necessary  to  offer  defense. 
Such  are  inverted  forms  of  speech,  archa¬ 
isms,  quaintness,  and  rigorous  simplicity. 
The  meter,  of  course,  determines  the  j 
style.  The  inversions,  however,  are  not  j 
violent,  nor  mere  metrical  expedients ; 
nor  are  the  words  archaic,  or  compounded, 
in  a  manner  too  forced  to  mar  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  reading.  Indeed,  we  regret  that 
the  caution  which  is,  in  one  point  of  view,  j 
an  excellence,  is  in  another,  subversive  of 
what  might  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  English  language. 

It  remains  to  inquire  how  the  meter 
and  style  a<loptcd  have  been  successful  in 
the  actual  w'ork  of  translation.  The  pas¬ 
sages  in  Homer  which  most  try  the  j 
strength  and  flexibility  of  a  meter  are  i 
the  formularies  and  rituals.  We  think  ! 
that  Mr.  Newman  has  succeeded  admira- 1 
bly  in  combining  tnith  and  spirit ;  but  let  | 
our  readers  judge  for  themselves  from  ; 
one  or  two  examples.  Here  is  the  formu¬ 
lary  of  feasting : 

“  Then  after  prayer  was  made,  and  they  the 
barley  c^es  threw  forwaH,  ! 

The  victims’  necks  they  backwi^  drew,  and 
slaughtered  them  and  skinned  them. 

And  parted  out  the  thighs ;  but  these  in 
double  fold  they  covered 


With  fragrant  fot,  and  over  them  arranged 
the  choicer  pieces. 

And  these  they  roasted  with  the  flame  firom 
hapless  fagots  kindled. 

But  pierced  the  vitals,  and  above  the  might 
of  Vulcan  held  them. 

Now,  when  the  joints  were  masted  well,  and 
they  the  vihds  tasted. 

The  rest  they  slashed  in  smaller  bits,  and 
spitted  every  morsel. 

And  broiled  them  all  right  cleverly,  and  threw 
them  off  perfected. 

After  the  toil  had  found  its  end,  and  all  the 
feast  was  ready, 

They  banqueted,  nor  did  their  soul  lack  well 
proportioned  banquet.”* 

A  comparison  with  the  original  will  show 
that  this  diflicuit  passage  is  rendered 
verse  for  verse,  almost  word  for  word, 
losing  in  the  process  nothing  of  the  spirit 
of  the  original ;  our  mono-syllabic  Saxon 
running  side  by  side  with  the  long  bound 
of  the  ‘  voweled  Greek.’  As  an  example 
of  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Newman’s  version, 
take  the  following : 


“  And  as  around  the  shining  moon  the  little 
stars  of  heaven 

Glister  nnth  radiance  distinct,  when  all  the 
sky  is  breathless. 

And  every  lofty  peak  is  shown,  and  headland 
edge  and  forest. 

And  from  behind  the  cloven  blue  uncounted 


heaven  bursteth, 

And  all  above  thee  seemeth  stars,  and  joyful 
is  the  shepherd ; 

So  many  fires  between  the  streams  of  Xan- 
thus  and  the  galleys 

Shone  then  in  ft^nt  of  Ilium,  by  hands  of 
Trojans  kindled. 

A  thousand  fires  along  the  plain,  I  say,  that 
night  were  burning, 

And  close  to  every  glaring  blaze  sat  fifty  foes 
of  Argos. 

And  by  their  chariots  the  steeds,  rye  and 
white  barley  munching, 


Stood,  waiting  patiently  the  rise  of  gorgeous- 
throned  Morning.’’  8  :  565. 


Observe,  in  this  magnificent  paasage,  how' 


•  Aiirdp  hret  ft'  ti^avro,  koI  oilox^ot  TtpoSaXmrro, 
Ai  Iftvaav  fiiv  irpura,  Koi  lo^iav  Kol  fAtipav, 
Mvpovf  T*  Utrofiov,  Kara  r»  Kvioati  iKuAv^av, 
Aiirrvxa  rroi^oavrec '  iir'  airuv  d*  ufwfifniaav  • 
Kot  rd  /itv  dp’  d^XXoiaiv  KarfKatnv  * 

XtrTiAyxva  d*  up*  Iftiretpavrtt,  vireipexov  'Httatorow. 
Airdp  hrtl  sard  p^p'  *ai  ait^yxva  triiaavro, 
HiarvXXdv  r'  upa  r*  dAXa,  kcU  d6e/.olaiv 

hrttpttv, 

‘Qtrniauv  re  ireptfpaifut,  ipvaavro  rt  irutna. 
Airdp  Intt  vavffovro  vdvov,  reHmovro  rt  Tovra, 
Aaivwr’,  oMt  rt  Uevero  dot  rdf  Hm/f.— 

Iliad,  2 :  421. 
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well  imitated  is  the  flexible  current  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  Greek,  less  elaborately  ba¬ 
lanced  than  it  became  in  the  Attic  time, 
but  full  of  life  'and  freedom,  and,  in 
reality,  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  language.  How  Greek,  ai^ 
e<^ually  how  English,  is  the  long  and 
winding  structure,  struck  into  vigor  by 
the  redoubled  use  of  the  simple  connect¬ 
ing  particles,  without  any  of  the  pairtici- 
pial  involution  which  came  to  belong  to 
the  more  modem  stages  of  both  lan¬ 
guages  ! 

A  reader  conversant  with  Homer  in 
the  original  will  observe  continually  the 
prominent  sense  of  the  doubtful  words 
seized  and  rendered  with  force  and  per¬ 
spicuity  by  the  happy  tact  of  Mr.  N^ew- 
man,  who,  in  the  general  style  of  the 
translation,  as  well  as  in  the  few  notes 
appearing  at  the  foot  of  -his  pages,  evinces 
profound  erudition.  He  understands  the 
real  peculiarities  of  either  language,  and 
accepts  their  destiny  in  the  boldest  manner, 
uniting  or  separating  the  modern  and  the 
archaic,  as  suits  his  purpose.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  which  will,  we  hope,  exer¬ 
cise  no  small  influence  upon  the  present 
generation  of  writers,  both  of  poetry  and 
prose.  The  structure  of  our  sentences  is 
what  does  undoubtedly  call  for  reform. 
Homer  is  the  easiest  of  the  Greek  poets  ; 
and  he  was  so  to  his  countrymen,  as  he  is 
so  to  us,  simply  by  virtue  of  the  unlabored, 
yet  close  and  sufficient,  structure  of  bis 
sentences.  Thucydides,  amongst  all  the 
prose  writers  of  antiquity,  is  the  one  whose 
meaning  is  always  clearest  and  most  un¬ 


mistakable  :  his  style  is  of  gigantic  com¬ 
pass,  and  capable  of  saying  any  thing. 
Yet  his  sentences  are  so  carelessly  com¬ 
posed,  that  to  reduce  them  to  the  rules 
of  grammar  has  been  the  labor  in  vain  of 
of  all  critics.  We  may  rest  assured,  that 
the  present  mechanical  style  of  prose  writ¬ 
ing  18  wrong :  it  is  chilling  and  cramping 
to  great  excellence  in  composition,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  inimical  to  freedom  of 
thought. 

Mr.  Newman  is  already  known  in  this 
walk  by  a  successful  translation  of  Hor¬ 
ace’s  Odes.  His  faith  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  justifiably  very  great.  He  states, 
at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  present 
great  work :  “  I  now  more  distinctly  feel, 
that  the  English  language  may  co})e  with 
even  the  choral  songs  of  .^schylus,  and 
])erhap8  with  every  serious  Greek  poet  ex¬ 
cept  I’indar.”  We  trust  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  present  important  un¬ 
dertaking  is  the  augury  of  future  success. 

If  our  readers  should  desire  to  pursue 
this  subject  any  further,  they  can  not  do 
better  than  accept  the  guidance  of  Chris¬ 
topher  North,  in  the  volume  whose  title 
we  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
His  masterly  and  eloquent  critiques  afford 
the  English  reader  the  best  possible  idea 
of  Homer’s  genius ;  .and  while  this  is 
done  with  characteristic  gusto,  the  merits 
of  the  several  translators  are  most  happily 
distinguished.  Chapman,  Cowjier,  and 
I  Sotheby  are  those  whom  he  delights  to 
honor. 


From  the  WmUjt  Loodoo  T1m««. 


SIEGE  OF  LUCKNOW. 


The  glorious  news  from  India  will  respecting  the  fate  of  Outram,  Havelock, 
bring  relief  and  joy  to  many  an  English  their  brave  companions,  and  their  helpless' 
hearth  at  this  Christmas  time.  However  .  charges,  shut  up  in  the  Residency  of 
high  our  confidence  in  the  valor  and  en-  Lucknow,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  ferocious 
durance  of  British  troops,  it  was  not  pos-  enemy  outnumbering  them  by  nearly 
sible  to  shake  off*  a  heavy  load  of  anxiety  ,  thirty  to  one.  Even  with  that  enormous 
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disproportion,  and  although  the  rebels 
were  said  to  have  three  hundred  guns,  we 
had  little  fear  that  the  place  would  be 
carried  by  assault.  But  it  was  known 
that  the  defenses  were  weak,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  small  band  of  defenders  j 
might  be  destroyed  in  detail,  in  constant : 
combat.  The  enemy  could  afford  to  ex- ! 
i)end  men,  but  in  Havelock’s  ranks  the  j 
loss  of  a  single  man  was  an  irreparable  I 
calamity.  More  even  than  the  fire  and  j 
sword  of  the  enemy,  we  dreaded  the  slow  | 
and  wearing  influence  of  famine,  for  it  j 
was  certain  that  the  garrison  had  but  j 
short  supplies,  and  they  were  effectually 
blockaded.  All  this  abiding  dread  has  I 
been  removed,  and  we  now  enjoy  the  cer- 1 
tainty  of  their  safety.  The  garrison  are  j 
free  to  pursue  their  career  of  victory  and  ' 
glory  in  the  open  field,  free  to  exact  a  j 
terrible  vengeance  for  their  wives  and  ' 
children  outraged  and  massacred  at ' 
Cawnpore.  The  account  of  Sir  Colin  ! 
Campbell’s  triumph  at  Lucknow  is  the 
best  news  that  has  come  from  India  since 
the  outbreak  of  tlie  revolt. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  provided  with 
heavy  artillery,  including  Captain  Peel’s 
32-)iounders,  which  we  have  no  doubt  he 
used  in  clearing  a  road  for  his  infantry. 
From  the  13th  to  the  19th  the  fighting 
continued,  and  on  the  latter  «lay  we  have  j 
no  doubt  that  the  rebels  were  driven  com- 1 
pletely  out  of  the  whole  of  Lucknow.  i 
The  (Tovernment  telegram  states  that  on 
that  day  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s  force ; 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men,  but ! 
that  must  be  an  error,  and  we  think  the  | 
dis|>atch  from  our  own  correspondent,  1 
which  gives  the  number  as  twelve  thou- 1 
sand,  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  In  cither  i 
case,  however.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  would 
be  able  to  take  the  field  and  to  scatter  the 
enemy  wherever  they  ventured  to  make  a  j 
stand.  The  complete  subjection  of  Oude 
was  expected  to  occupy  many  months, 
but  the  reduction  of  that  province  will  be 
the  final  extinction  of  the  rebellion.  In¬ 
deed,  the  main  force  of  the  insurrection 
is  now,  so  to  speak,  imprisoned  within  the 
confines  of  Oude.  The  rebels  are  placed 
within  our  armies  on  three  sides,  and 
to  the  noith  is  Nepaul,  whose  prince  has 
proved  himself  our  good  and  faithful  ally 
throughout  the  war.  I.Arge  bodies  of  Bri¬ 
tish  troops  are  arriving  in  India  every  week, 
and  the  Government  was  sending  them  on 
to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  as  speedily  as  the 
means  of  transport  would  allow.  There 


cAn  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  the 
insurgent  troops  would  be  inclosed  and 
cut  to  pieces,  or  condemned  to  yield 
themselves  to  our  mercy. 

One  paragraph  of  the  telegram  will  be 
read  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  that  which 
states  that  on  the  20tn  of  November  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  sent  under  an  escort  to 
Cawnpore.  What  terrors,  what  anxieties, 
what  sickening  apprehensions  must  have 
tortured  wives,  mothers,  and  maidens 
through  the  long  months  that  they  were 
shut  in  under  the  protection  of  a  few 
hundred  resolute  men,  but  surrounded  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  ruffians  thirsting  to 
make  them  their  prey.  How  their  hearts 
must  have  fainted  within  them  as  days, 
weeks,  months  passeil,  and  no  relief,  while 
their  small  store  of  provisions  and  ammu¬ 
nition  dwindled  away.  What  despair, 
when  they  learned  that  Havelock  had 
twice  advanced  to  their  rescue,  and  had 
twice  been  forced  to  retire.  What  deep 
gloom  on  that  dreadful  day  when  they 
knew  that  their  position  was  undermined 
and  that  they  could  only  hold  out  for  a 
few  hours,  when  within  the  British  en¬ 
trenchment  there  was  but  one  prayer  from 
the  women,  but  one  stern  resolve  amongst 
the  men,  that  none  should  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy!  At  that  su¬ 
preme  moment,  when  all  had  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  the 
pibroch  of  the  Highlanders  piercing 
through  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle 
of  musketry  told  them  that  succor  was 
near.  Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  rebound  —  the  joy,  the  gratitude,  the 
exultation  of  the  beleaguered  community 
who  were  lifted  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  And  scarcely  less  must 
have  been  the  delight  of  the  women  and 
children  at  finding  themselves  free  to  go 
forth,  to  leave  the  scene  of  their  long  trial, 
and  to  feel  that  once  again  they  were  safe 
I  under  the  protection  of  their  country. 
The  story  of  the  siege  of  Lucknow  has 
i  yet  to  be  told,  but  we  can  anticipate  that 
,  It  will  surpass  in  lofty  interest  any  previ- 
I  ous  narrative  of  fortitude  and  heroism. 

From  all  parts  of  India  we  receive  only 
tidings  of  success.  Brigadier  Steuart,  at 
,  the  head  of  the  Malwa  field  force,  had  re- 
,  lieved  Nusseerabad,  dispersed  the  Nee- 
.  much  and  Mundesore  rebels,  and  was 
i  clearing  Malwa  of  insurgents.  Showers, 
j  Cotton,  and  Tindal,  at  the  head  of  flying 
I  columns,  were  scouring  Rohilcund,  ana 
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success  attended  all  their  operations. 
There  was  no  longer  any  alarm  respecting 
garrisons  at  outlying  stations,  and  rein¬ 
forcements  were  pouring  into  India  in 
large  numbers.  We  may  now  say,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  disappointment,  that  the  great 
Indian  rebellion  has  been  crushed,  and 
that  nothing  remains  but  the  work  of 


punishing  the  guilty,  rewarding  the  meri¬ 
torious,  and  reestablishing  the  civil  au¬ 
thority.  We  have  passed  through  a  fiery 
trial,  and  the  result  must  show  to  India 
and  to  the  world  how  vast  are  the  re¬ 
sources,  and  how  mighty  is  the  power  of 
the  British  people. 


From  Titan. 

ADVENTURES  IN  ORIENTAL  AND  WESTERN  SIBERIA.* 


THE  TRAVELER  TX  SIBERIA. 

When  the  journey  narrated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  was  undertaken,  it  was  not  ’ 
with  tne  intention  of  publishing  either  a 
book  of  travels,  or  any  other  work.  My 
sole  object  was  to  sketch  the  scenery  of 
Siberia — scarcely  at  all  known  to  Euro¬ 
peans.  While  thus  employed,  I  passed 
out  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  Asiatic 
dominions ;  having  been  provided  with  an  . 
especial  passport  by  command  of  his  Im- ' 
perial  Majesty,  Nicholas  I.,  which  en- ' 
abled  me  to  cross  the  frontier,  as  well  as  ' 
to  reenter  the  empire  at  any  other  points 
to  which  my  ramoles  might  lead  me.  ' 

I  have  brought  back  faithful  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  scenery,  without  taking  any  ! 
artistic  liberties ;  preferring  nature  m  her  ' 
own  attractions,  to  snatching  a  grace ; 
within  the  reach  of  art. 

Mine  has  been  a  tolerably  wide  field,  • 
extending  from  Kokhan  on  the  west  to ' 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Baikal,  and  as  far 
south  as  the  Chinese  town  of  Tchin-si ; 
including  that  immense  chain  Syan-shan, 
never  before  seen  by  any  European ;  as  ^ 
well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  western  ' 
part  of  the  Gobi,  over  which  Genghiz 
Khan  marched  his  wild  hordes  towards 
the  west — scenes  on  which  no  pencil  has 

*  Orimtti  and  Western  Siberia:  a  Narrative  of 
Seven  Tears’  Explorati>me  and  Adventures  in  Siberia,  '■ 
Mongolia,  the  Kirgkis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  . 
part  of  Central  By  Thomas  Witlain  AtkInaoQ. 

Royal  Sto,  612  pp.  London :  Hnrst  A  Blackett  I 


previously  been  employed— comprising  a 
distance  traversed  of  aliout  32,000  versts 
in  carriages,  7100  in  boats,  and  20,300 
on  horseback — in  all,  69,400  versts  (about 
39,600  miles)  in  the  course  of  seven  years. 
Neither  the  old  Venetian  nor  the  Jesuit 
priests  could  have  visited  these  regions — 
their  travels  having  been  far  to  the  south  ; 
nor  am  I  aware  that  they  brought  back 
any  pictorial  representations  of  the  scenes 
throough  whicn  they  wandered.  Even 
the  recent  travelers,  Hue  and  Gabet,  who 
visited  “  the  land  of  grass,”  (the  plains  to 
the  south  of  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,) 
did  not  penetrate  into  the  country  of  the 
Kalkas ;  and  the  illustrations  to  their 
works  were  evidently  fabricated  in  Paris. 

Mine  is  a  simple  narrative  of  fiu'ts, 
taken  from  journals  kept  with  scrupulous 
care  during  the  whole  journev,  often  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  great  ^tigue,  and 
amid  the  pressure  of  numerous  difficul¬ 
ties.  I  suffered  much  both  from  hunger 
and  thirst,  have  run  many  risks,  and  on 
several  ocaasions  have  been  placed  in 
most  critical  situations  with  the  tribes  of 
Central  Asia  —  more  jiarticularly  when 
among  the  convicts  escajied  from  the 
Chinese  penal  settlements  —  desiierate 
characters,  who  hold  the  lives  of  men 
cheap.  I  have  several  times  looked  upon 
what  appeared  inevitable  death,  and  have 
had  a  fair  allowance  of  hairbreadth  es¬ 
capee,  when  riding  and  sketching  on  the 
brinks  of  precipices  with  a  perpendicular 
depth  of  1600  feet  below  me. 
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Witli  these  accompaniments,  I  tra¬ 
versed  much  of  the  hitherto  unexplored 
resuons  of  Central  Asia,  and  produced 
560  sketches  of  the  scenery,  exeoited 
with  the  moist  colors  made  by  Winsor 
&  Newton — invaluable  to  an  artist  em¬ 
ployed  under  such  circumstances.  I  have 
used  them  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  in  a  temperature  of  50“  R6aumur, 
(144“  Fahrenheit;)  and  in  Siberia  have 
had  them  frozen  as  solid  as  a  m.ass  of| 
iron,  when  the  temperature  was  43° 
R»'‘aumur  of  frost,  11°  below  the  point 
where  the  mercury  became  solid,  when  I 
could  make  it  into  balls  in  my  bullet- 
moulds.  Some  of  my  largest  works  have 
been  painted  with  colors  that  have  stood 
these  severe  tests ;  and  for  depth  and 
purity  of  tone,  have  not  been  surpassed 
Dv  those  I  have  had  fresh  from  the  manu¬ 
factory.  With  cake  colors  all  my  efforts 
would  have  been  useless. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Km- 

Feror  of  Russia ;  for  without  his  passjKirt 
should  have  been  stopped  at  every  go¬ 
vernment,  and  insurmonntable  difficulties 
would  have  been  thrown  in  my  way. 
This  slip  of  paper  proved  a  talisman 
wherever  prestmted  in  his  dominions,  and 
swept  down  every  obstacle  raised  to  bar 
my  progress. 


THE  PRKTIOUS  STONES  OF  S1HERIA. 

After  passing  Chaitansk,  it  is  one  con¬ 
tinuous  forest  to  Ne^ansk,  where  I  ar- 
rive<l  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
was  taken  to  the  Castle. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Zavods  in  the 
Otiral ;  it  was  built  on  the  small  river 
Neva,  under  the  direction  of  Nikite  Demi- 
doff.  Sent  from  Tula  by  Peter  the  (ireat, 
about  the  year  1701  or  1702,  to  examine 
the  mines  in  these  regions — near  which 
he  soon  after  i*stablished  himself — Demi- 
doff  may  truly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  iron  and  other  works  in  the  Oural. 
He  did  more  towards  developing  the  mi¬ 
neral  wealth  of  these  mountains  than 
any  other  man.  His  sound  practical 
knowledge,  and  untiring  industry  in  ex¬ 
amining  this  country,  enabled  him  to 
select  those  parts  best  suited  for  mining, 
smelting,  and  other  optTations,  and  he 
has  left  the  stamp  of  his  foresight  and 
genius  on  several  Zavods. 

The  Castle,  as  it  is  called,  was  partly 
built  by  the  first  Demidoff,  and  was  long 


the  family  residence ;  it  was  extended  by 
his  successor  into  a  magnificent  mansion. 
The  rooms  have  all  groined  ceilings  in 
brickwork  ;  some  of  them  with  ribs,  and 
bosses  at  the  intersections,  in  very  good 
taste,  and  admirably  executed.  In  a 
room,  which  I  may  now  call  my  bed-room, 
there  is  a  fine  arched  recess,  in  which 
stood  an  iron  bedstead  elegantly  fitted 
up.  The  furniture  had  once  been  splendid, 
but  is  somewhat  feded.  In  front  of  the 
recess,  a  beautiful  painted  iron  table  was 
standing,  and  iron  chairs  w’ere  round  the 
room.  There  is  a  large  saloon  with  fresco- 
paintings,  on  the  walls,  as  well  as  several 
other  apartments  which  have  been  richly 
furnished.  The  whole  are  now  kept  for 
the  accommodation  of  travelers,  and 
every  thing  is  provided  for  the  table  free 
expense.  Much  used  to  be  thought  of 
the  “  horn  of  ale  ”  given  at  some  of  the 
noble  mansions  in  England,  but  in  this 
Zavod  the  traveler  takes  up  his  abode, 
and  at  whatever  hotir  he  may  arrive,  night 
or  day,  he  is  certain  to  find  a  welcome. 
His  t.able  is  covered  with  excellent  fare 
and  delicious  wines — port,  sherry,  Rhine 
wine,  and  ch.ampagne.  Such  is  the  gene¬ 
rous  ho8])itality  of  the  Oural,  evidence  of 
which  may  be  found  in  every  private 
Zavod. 

It  is  said  that  the  Castle  was  once 
much  more  extensive,  but  that  a  part  of 
it  w.as  destroyed  by  one  of  the  Demidoffs, 
majiy  years  ago,  out  of  caprice.  The 
government  had  some  8us[)icion  that 
Demidoff  was  working  other  metals  than 
iron  in  this'  Z.avod,  and  sent  a  certain 

Count - to  examine  into  the  matter. 

On  his  return,  the  two  met  at  the  palace 
in  St.  Petersburg,  when  the  count  congra¬ 
tulated  Demidoff  on  the  taste  and  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  noble  mansion  in  the  Oural. 
Demidoff  a.sked  if  his  excellency  was  as 
well  satisfied  with  the  hospitalitv  as  with 
the  appearance  of  the  mansion,  'ilie  reply 
was:  “  Enchanted  with  both.”  This  sealed 
its  doom.  Demidoff  wrote  immediately 
to  his  agent  at  the  Zavod  to  pull  down 
the  rooms  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  count.  They  were  demolished  imme¬ 
diately,  and  no  member  of  the  family  has 
ever  resided  at  the  Zavod  since. 

Alx)ut  two  hundred  paces  from  the 
Castle  stands  a  very  fine  brick  tower 
much  out  of  the  perpendicular  ;  there  is 
a  subterraneous  passage  to  it,  now  closed 
up.  In  this  building  the  silver  brought 
from  the  Altai  was  refined,  and  after^ 
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wards  coined  on  the  island  in  the  lake  at 
Tchemoistotchinsk.  It  also  said  that  the 
first  DernidofFs  concealed  here  the  fugi¬ 
tives  who  escaped  from  Tobolsk  and  other 
regions  of  Siberia,  employing  them  in  the 
mines  and  iron-works ;  if  true,  it  was  a 
grave  offense,  considering  the  formidable 
injunctions  of  the  Emperor. 

To  the  east  of  the  road  around  Mur- 
sinsk  lies  the  region  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  precious  stones  of  the  Oural  are 
founa — emerald,  amethyst,  beryl,  christo- 
beryl,  topaz,  rose  tourmaline,  and  garnets; 
all  highly  interesting  to  the  crystallo- 
grapher  in  their  natural  state,  and  much 
more  so  to  the  ladies  when  cut  into 
gems. 

Ekaterinebarg  is  the  capital  of  the 
Oural,  and,  on  entering  the  town  from 
the  north,  a  church  and  some  large  man¬ 
sions  are  seen  on  a  higli  hill  to  the  left, 
overlooking  the  lake — a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  which  extends  several  versts  in 
a  westerly  direction,  until  hid  behind  the 
woods  of  Issetzskoi.  One  of  these  man¬ 
sions,  built  by  a  very  rich  man,  who  accu¬ 
mulated  his  immense  wealth  from  gold 
mines,  is  of  enormous  dimensions,  and 
from  its  elevated  situation  has  a  most  { 
imposing  effect,  commanding  views  of 
the  Oural  far  to  the  north  and  west,  until 
lost  in  distant  haze.  The  Zavod  of  V erkne 
Issetzskoi,  with  its  churches  and  public 
buildings,  stands  out  beautifully  in  the 
center  of  the  view ;  while  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  beneath  is  the  lake,  with 
several  public  and  private  edifices  on  its 
shores.  The  gardens  belonging  to  this 
mansion,  wdth  the  greenhouses  and  hot¬ 
houses,  are  extensive  and  well  laid  out ; 
they  are  open  to  the  public  in  summer, 
and  form  a  pleasant  promenade.  For¬ 
merly  there  was  a  splendid  and  choice 
collection  of  plants  in  the  greenhouses, 
but  for  naany  years  past  they  have  been 
neglected.  The  owner,  notwithstanding 
his  enormous  wealth  and  elegant  mansion, 
was  banished  and  punished  for  flogging 
some  of  his  people  to  death ;  another 
man  implicated  in  this  crime  shared  the 
same  fate.  Both  had  risen  from  peasants. 

There  are  many  honorable  exceptions 
to  these  men  in  Ekaterineburg — mer¬ 
chants  and  owners  of  mines  who  would 
do  credit  to  any  country.  They  have 
accumulated  very  large  fortunes,  and 
have  built  themselves  mansions  equal  to 
any  found  in  the  best  European  towns; 
the  rooms  are  spacious,  lofty,  and  beauti¬ 


fully  finished  ;  their  decorations  executed 
with  excellent  taste  ;  they  are  also  splen¬ 
didly  furnished  —  indeed,  supplied  with 
almost  every  luxury,  as  well  as  comfort. 
With  many  of  these  fortunate  persons, 
their  mode  of  living  equals  the  splendor 
of  their  habitations.  Attached  to  most  of 
/heir  dwellings  are  large  conservatories, 
in  some  of  which  are  very  choice  collec¬ 
tions  of  tropical  plants  and  flowers,  such 
as  few  would  expect  to  find  in  so  severe 
a  climate. 

Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  a' 
high  embankment  is  carried  across  the 
valley  of  the  Issetz,  and  at  this  point 
stand  the  mechanical  works  belonging  to 
goveniment.  They  are  built  upon  an 
enormous  scale,  and  fitted  up  with  ma¬ 
chinery  ai]d  tools  from  the  best  makers 
in  England.  Here  are  found  Nasmyth’s 
steam-hammer,  large  lathes,  planing- 
machines,  with  punching,  drilling,  groov¬ 
ing,  and  slotting  machines  for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  The  entire  arrangement  of  this 
establishment  has  been  carried  out,  re¬ 
gardless  of  expense,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  a  good  practical  English 
mechanic,  who  has  served  the  govem- 
i  ment  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  executed 
the  whole  of  the  excellent  machinery  of 
the  Mint,  in  which  copper  money  to  a 
large  amount  is  coined  annually,  and  sent 
into  Russia.  The  furnace  for  smelting 
gold  is  in  a  building  connected  with  the 
Mint,  to  which  all  the  precious  metals 
found  in  the  Oural  are  brought.  Here 
they  are  smelted  and  cast  into  bars,  and 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Near  these  works  stands  the  Granilnoi 
Fabric — the  building  in  which  the  jaspers, 
porphyries,  aventunne,  and  other  stones 
found  in  the  Oural,  are  made  into  columns, 
pedestals,  vases,  and  tables,  unrivaled  in 
workmanship,  cither  in  ancient  or  modem 
times ;  the  lathes,  saws,  and  polishing-ma¬ 
chines  used  are  turned  by  water-power. 
The  whole*  establishment  belongs  to  the 
crown,  and  is  worked  by  peasants. 

The  jaspers  are  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  colors ;  the  most  beautiful,  a  deep 
green,  dark  purple,  dark  violet,  gray,  and 
cream-color ;  also  a  ribbon  jasper  with 
stripes  of  reddish-brown  and  green.  The 
porphyries  are  e<|ually  fine  and  varied — 
some  of  most  brilliant  colors.  Orlite  is 
also  a  splendid  stone  of  a  deep  pink  color, 
with  veins  of  yellow  and  black ;  when 
made  into  vases,  it  is  semi-transparent. 
Malachite  is  also  used  in  making  tables. 
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and  various  other  articles.  The  vasc.s  are 
usually  of  a  most  cla-ssic  design  —  this, 
with  the  rich  materials  in  which  they  arc 
executed,  gives  them  a  most  magnificent 
effect ;  but  to  be  able  fully  to  aj>|»reciate 
such  works,  they  mu.st  be  seen  in  the 
splendid  collections  at  the  imperial  palaces 
in  St.  Petersburg.  I  have  frequently 
found  and  painted  huge  masses  of  these 
splendid  rocks,  of  which  I  have  now 
seventy-two  varieties. 

Most  magnificent  jasper  tables  are  made 
in  this  Zavod,  inlaid  with  different-colored  | 
stones  in  imitation  of  birds,  flowers,  and  | 
foliage.  In  1853  I  saw  one  of  them  in  i 
Ekaterineburg  on  which  fmtr  or  five  men  | 
had  been  employed  tor  six  years — not  an  i 
uncommon  circumstance  ;  indeed,  some  ■ 
examples  have  occupied  a  longer  nerifHl.  i 
The  cost  of  labor  alone  in  England  (pro- ! 
vided  the  material  were  found  there)  I 
would  effectually  prevent  such  work  ever  j 
being  executed  in  our  country.  Here  ' 
wages  are  almost  nothing ;  I  have  seen  a  ' 
man  engaged  carving  foliage  on  some  of' 
the  jasj>er  vases,  in  a  style  not  excelle<l  ' 
any  where  in  Europe,  whose  wages  were  | 
three  tthiUings  and  eighteen  pence  per  \ 
month,  with  two  jwods,  or  thirty-six  ' 
pounds,  of  rye-flour  per  month,  to  make  i 
into  bread — meat  he  is  never  8up|w)sed  to  | 
eat.  I  have  seen  another  man  cutting  a  i 
head  of  Ajax,  after  the  .antique,  in  j:isj»er  I 
of  two  colors — the  ground  a  dark  green,  ' 
and  the  head  a  yellowish  cream  color — in  ! 
very  high  relief,  and  intended  for  a  brooch.  | 
It  was  a  splendid  production  of  art,  and  ! 
would  have  raised  the  m.an  to  a  high  j 
position  in  any  country  in  Europe,  except  ^ 
Russia.  He  also,  poor  man !  received  j 
his  three  shillings  and  eightf^nce  j»er  | 
month,  and  his  bread.  There  are  many 
men  employed  in  these  productions  pos-  j 
sessing  great  genius ;  were  they  free  to  j 
use  their  talents  for  their  own  benefit,  | 
this  country  might  send  into  civilized 
Europe  numerous  works  of  vast  merit.  , 
A  married  man  with  a  family  receives  two 
poods  of  black  flour  for  his  wife  and  one 
pood  for  each  child,  on  which  they  live 
and  look  stout. 

I  have  watched  men  cutting  the  emerald, 
topaz,  amethyst,  aquamarina,  and  other 
stones  into  different  shajws ;  which  they  I 
do  with  perfect  accuracy  and  in  good  i 
taste.  Some  of  these  brilliant  gems  nave  j 
no  doubt  ere  this  adorned  imperial  ma- 1 
jesty.  These  men  also  receive  a  like  I 
remuneration. 


Tlte  following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  the  superintendents  and  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cutting  and  polishing  works. 
Two  superintendents  or  master  workmen, 
each  of  whom  receives  240  roubles  banco 
per  annum,  (about  £ll  sterling,)  and  their 
“black  flour,”  (rye.)  There  are  also  100 
workmen  employed,  divided  into  four 
classes : 

A  ir«l  workBMUi  iVMtTea  4  rovbiM  teaco  par  SKmlk  » t«.  Id. 

A  arcoatl-claM  dtilo  t  ditto  ditto  la.  M. 

A  Utird'cUas  ditto  f  ditto  ditto  £•  1*.  10d« 

A  l>«irtk-eUM  ditto,  or  bora,  1  ditto  ditto  -"lid. 

mmI  iMr  kterh  hroiid. 

Ek.aterincburg  being  the  c.apital  of  the 
Our.al,  and  the  center  of  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  here  is  established  the  Gomoi- 
pravlania,  or  General  Board  for  the 
Direction  of  the  Mines ;  which  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  officers  who  live  in 
h^katerineburg  with  their  families.  At 
present  the  chief  of  the  Oural  is  a 
general  of  artillery — most  probably  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  position  in  consequence  of 
nearly  all  the  iron-works  belonging  to  the 
crown  having  been  employed  for  many 
years  past  in  casting  and  boring  large 
guns,  ca.sting  shot  and  shells,  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  other  munitions  of  war.  There  is 
another  general  of  artillery  stationed  in 
Ekaterineburg,  who  is  indei>endent  of  the 
chieti  and  holds  his  appointment  from  the 
Minister  of  War.  IIi.s  duty  is  the  general 
supervision  and  a  close  inspection  of  all 
the  guns  and  arms  of  whatever  kind  made 
in  the  Zavods  of  the  Oural.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  artillery  officers  resident  in  many 
of  the  Zavods,  to  watch  every  process  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  destructive  im¬ 
plements. 

There  is  also  a  Berg  Inspector,  or  chief 
director  of  Mines  —  a  most  important 
office,  filled  during  my  visit  by  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  mining  engineers  in  the 
empire  ;  not  only  eminent  for  his  talents, 
but  also  for  his  kind  disposition  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  conduct. 


LIFK  IN  THB  Ol»^RAL. 

A  traveler  from  the  most  civilized  parts 
of  Europe,  who  should  come  here  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  curiosity,  would  not  find  a  very 
remarkable  difference  between  the  stvie 
of  living  in  this  region  among  the  wealtiiy, 
and  that  of  the  same  class  in  his  own 
country.  He  w'ould  find  the  ladies  hand¬ 
somely  clad  in  dresses  made  from  the  best 
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products  of  the  looms  of  France  and  I 
England ;  and  would  be  welcomed  at  the 
^fireside,  and  on  all  oci-swlons,  with  a  gen-  j 
erous  hospitality  seldom  met  with  else-  I 
where.  If  asked  to  dinner,  be  would  find 
placed  on  the  board  a  repast  that  would  , 
not  disgrace  the  best  hotels  of  the  same  i 
countries.  Fish  and  game  of  every  kind  ' 
are  most  abundant  here,  and  luxuries  from  , 
fiir  distant  regions  are  not  wanting.  Wines 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  great  variety,  ; 
are  ever  found  at  their  tables ;  the  only 
draw-back  to  comfort  being  the  quantity 
of  champagne  the  traveler  is  obliged  to 
drink. 

Their  balls  are  elegant,  and  conducted  , 
with  great  propriety,  and  they  dance  well. 
The  elder  members  of  society  spend  their 
time  at  cards,  risking  much  money  in  this 
way.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  ■ 
the  young  men  are  also  much  addicted  to  , 
gambling — a  pursuit  which  often  ends  in 
ruin  here  as  elsewhere.  During  my  stay 
in  the  Oural,  a  young  ofiicer  shot  himself 
on  account  of  bis  losses  at  cards. 

Even  the  fair  sex  in  Ekaterineburg  pass 
much  of  their  time  in  card-playing.  I  am 
ai‘<}uaiDted  with  one  family  where  there 
are  no  less  than  eleven  children  ;  there  is  j 
not  a  day  in  the  year  during  which  their  ; 
mother  spends  less  than  five  or  six  hours  , 
at  cards,  unless  prevented  by  sickness ;  ; 
and  when  once  she  sits  down  to  the  card-  i 
table,  husband,  children,  and  all,  are  for- 1 
gotten  I  know  another  lady  here,  the  : 
principal  business  of  whose  life  is  card¬ 
playing.  She  has  a  moderate  income,  and  , 
passes  her  days  and  most  of  her  nights 
at  cards ;  she  has  her  <laily  rounds,  and 
goes  with  as  much  exactness  to  her  haunts 
as  the  most  punctual  merchant  to  his  office.  ' 
Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  her  hour  of 
business :  the  tables  are  o|>ened  and  the  , 
cards  placed.  If  no  one  calls  before  this  | 
hour,  she  goes  forth  to  her  usual  occupa¬ 
tion,  aud  seeks  some  one  among  her  ! 
friends  who  will  indulge  her  in  a  second  ; 
rubber;  and  so  the  time  passes  until  . 
dinner.  After  dining  she  sleeps  a  couple  | 
of  hours,  aud  wakes  auite  fresh  for  her  | 
favorite  pursuit.  In  the  evening  she  has 
no  difficulty,  for  many  are  willing  to  play :  ' 
thus  the  time  is  spent  until  a  late  hour.  I 

At  one  of  the  large  mining  towns  in 
the  Alttu,  there  lives  a  man  who  has  be-  i 
come  rich  from  gold  mines,  and  is  a  oele-  j 
brated  card-player.  It  is  no  unusual  cir- 1 
cumstance  for  bun  to  visit  St.  Petersburg ;  j 
and  as  Ekaterineburg  is  about  midway  be-  | 


tween  the  capital  and  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  stop  on 
the  way  to  repair  carriages,  after  a  run  of 
more  than  two  thousand  versts — in  fact, 
it  is  often  absolutely  necessary.  This 
man's  fiune  having  spread  far  and  wide, 
his  detention  in  the  town  for  the  first  time 
was  an  event  which  iilibrded  the  la<ly  I 
have  just  alluded  to  the  utmost  delight ; 
she  could  not  permit  such  an  opportunity 
to  pass  without  trving  a  rubier  with  so 
renowned  a  champion.  At  her  particular 
request  a  friend  arranged  that  they  should 
meet  at  dinner.  She  has  been  heard  to 
say,  no  hours  ever  dragged  on  so  slowly 
as  on  that  forenoon — still  the  sun  ran  his 
course,  aud,  directly  ilinner  was  over, 
down  they  sat  to  cards.  The  evening 
went  on  with  varied  success,  the  lady  was 
enraptured,  and  rose  from  the  table  the 
winner  of  a  large  sum.  She  invited  her 
opponent  to  play  the  next  day ;  after 
some  demur  he  consented,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  contest  was  renewed,  and 
continued  until  she  had  lost  all.  N  othing 
daunted,  she  urged  him  again  to  defer  his 
journey  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  as  her 
half-year's  income  would  arrive  by  the  j>ost 
the  following  morning.  But  then  came  a 
difficulty  about  getting  the  money  at  once, 
.as  there  was  some  formality  which  would 
delay  it  a  day  or  two.  After  much  trou¬ 
ble,  she  persuaded  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  consigned  to  waive  the  usual  form, 
and  let  her  have  the  money  immediately. 
She  got  it,  and  so  strong  was  her  ruling 
passion,  that  every  moment  seemed  lost 
until  seated  at  the  card-table.  In  a  few 
hours  she  left  it  without  a  kopeck — her 
half-year's  income  entirely  gone ! 

Speaking  with  some  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  men  on  this  subject,  their  reply  was : 
“  In  England  you  have  the  daily  papers, 
the  monthly  periodicals,  a  literature  un¬ 
equaled,  aud  the  liberty  of  discussing 
every  subject  with  freedom ;  if  we  had 
such  things  to  occupy  our  minds,  we 
should  not  c^re  for  cards." 

The  government  employs  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Its  serfs  in  this  Zavud  in  the  ma¬ 
chine-shop  and  on  other  w’orks.  None  of 
them  can  be  said  to  be  poor,”  if  bv  this 
word  is  meant  want  of  bread — black  firead 
they  have,  and  salt ;  these,  with  a  draught 
of  quass,  fa  drink  made  from  rye,)  is  the 
food  of  hundreds  who  work  hard  for 
twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  receive  for 
their  labor  fourpetice.  The  Ilussiun  pea¬ 
sants  have  most  undoubtedly  great  imita- 
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live  genius,  and  nothing  daunts  them. 
Men  are  brought  from  a  village,  never 
having  seen  any  mechanical  operations 
before,  and  are  taken  into  the  Zavod. 
One  is  told  he  must  be  a  blacksmith — he 
goes  to  his  anvil  without  the  least  hesita¬ 
tion  and  begins  his  work :  another  is  or¬ 
dered  to  be  a  fitter  in  the  machine-shop — 
he  seats  himself  at  his  bench,  looks  at  the 
work  his  neighbor  is  doing,  takes  up  his 
file,  and  commences  his  new,  and  to  him 
wonderful,  occupation.  So  they  go  on 
through  many  branches. 

There  is  one  great  drawback  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  works  in  Eka- 
terineburg — at  present  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  head  to  direct.  It  is  not,  as  the 
authorities  suppose,  sufficient  that  a  man 
has  been  educated  in  the  School  of  Mines 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  that,  after  serving 
a  few  years  eitner  in  the  Altai  or  the 
Oural  mines,  he  is  sent  to  England,  and 
visits  the  different  mechanical  engineering 
manufactories — walking  through  them  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  taking  notes,  during  a 
period  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 
This  is  not  the  training  necessary  to  fit  a 
man  to  direct  efficiently  and  practically  a 
great  establishment.  He  must  acquire 
the  requisite  knowledge  by  the  toil  of  his 
hands.  Great  mechanics  are  not  made  in 
any  other  way,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
epaulets,  of  whatever  size  or  material, 
to  accomplish  this  object.  In  all  our 
great  maeliine-works  there  are  good  prac 
tieal  mechanics  able  to  direct,  who  have 
worked  with  their  own  hands.  The  great  ! 
men  of  England  have  all  done  so — there  ! 
are  Fairbaim,  Roberts,  Nasmyth,  Whit¬ 
worth,  and  a  host  of  others,  as  distin¬ 
guished  examples.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  to  select  a  hundred  youths,  and 
send  them  as  apprentices  for  seven  years 
into  different  establishments,  either  in 
Enghand  or  elsewhere — they  would  learn 
something,  and  return  competent  to  take 
charge  ot  the  different  «lepartments :  his 
Imperial  Majesty  and  the  country  would 
then  ^»rofit  by  their  acquirements.  I  have 
been  induced  to  make  thesi*  remarks,  as  I 
have  not  been  an  idle  8j»ectator  on  my 
rambles  through  the  Zavods.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen,  and  deeply  re¬ 
gret  being  compelled  to  admit,  that  in 
some  of  the  iron-works  near  the  Oural, 
certain  departments  have  been  conducted 
by  ray  own  countrymen,  who  were  evi¬ 
dently  quite  incompetent,  a.s  the  Russian 
Government  have  leanied  to  their  cost. 


THE  LAPIDAEIES’  SKILL. 

The  lapidaries  of  Ekaterineburg  deserve 
most  honorable  mention  —  they  havo 
brought  their  art  to  great  perfection,  in 
cutting  the  various  stones  found  in  Siberia, 
and  some  of  them  may  vie  with  the  best 
in  Europe. 

About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
several  fine  crystals  of  emerald  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  some  children,  while  playing 
near  the  village  of  Takovaya,  and  were 
tossed  about  in  the  cottage  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  before  their  character  was  re¬ 
cognized.  At  length  they  were  sent  to 
Ekaterineburg,  and  were  most  splendidly 
cut  in  the  Granilnoi  Fabric.  They  proved 
to  be  gems  of  rare  beauty  and  great  value. 
As  all  precious  stones,  wherever  found  in 
Siberia,  are  the  property  of  the  Emperor, 
these  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  im¬ 
perial  palace  in  St.  Petersburg ;  but  they 
never  reached  the  imperial  jewel-case. 
They  were  sent  into  Germany,  where  they 
were  bought  by  a  prince  of  one  of  the 
first  reigning  families.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards,  his  consort,  on  some  great  occa¬ 
sion,  visited  the  Eniperor  of  Russia,  and 
while  staying  in  St.  Petersburg  wore  these 
magnificent  and  rare  gems.  They  were 
of  such  surpassing  Ix'auty  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  Empress,  who  admired 
them  very  much,  and  inquired  whence 
they  were  obtained.  To  the  great  aston- 
ment  of  her  Imperial  Majesty,  she  was 
told  they  came  from  Siberia.  I’his  cau8<‘d 
a  great  sensation ;  without  giving  time 
for  any  communication  to  be  made  U> 
Ekaterineburg,  the  Pbnperor  sent  an  offi¬ 
cer  to  search  the  w'orks,  and  the  houses 
of  all  persons  connecteil  with  the  Granil¬ 
noi  Fabric.  He  found  in  the  house  of  the 
iHrector  several  gems  of  great  value, 
which  the  latter  declared  were  there  for 
safe  custody.  Tliis  was  thought  some¬ 
what  strange,  as  other  gems  and  valuable 
works  were  lying  at  the  museum  in  the 
Fabric.  The  director  was,  without  any 
investigation,  sent  to  prison,  and  after 
many  years’  confinement,  died  there ;  nor 
is  it  known  to  this  day  by  whom  these 
emeralds  were  stolen.  In  Siberia  it  is 
still  believed  that  the  man  was  innocent, 
but  that  for  the  safety  of  persons  of 
more  consideration,  it  was  absolutely 
nect«sary  he  should  be  imprisoned ;  m 
short,  it  has  been  hinted  that  the  offense 
was  committed  by  parties  much  nearer 
his  Im)>erial  Mi^esty.  Since  this  period 
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few  emeralds  of  value  have  been  discov- 1 
ered.  j 

Amethysts  are  still  found  at  Tushakalva,  , 
a  village  near  Mursinsk  ;  these  stones  are 
far  superior  to  the  Brazilian  amethysts,  ; 
have  a  much  greater  brilliancy  and  are  j 
more  valuable.  Beryl  is  found  in  several  | 
parts  of  the  Oural — some  crystals  exceed- ! 
ingly  fine,  of  a  blue,  yellow,  and  rose 
color  ;  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  rare, 
and  when  perfectly  transparent,  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  I  have  seen  some  splen¬ 
did  specimens  in  Ekaterineburg,  most 
beautifully  cut.  Chrysoberyl  is  met  with  I 
in  the  same  locality  as  the  emerald ;  oc¬ 
casionally  very  fine  crystals  are  obtained  | 
and  cut  into  beautiful  gems.  Topaz  is  ' 
found  at  Alabaska,  and  near  Maiass ;  ^ 
some  of  these  magnificent  crystals  have  ' 
been  discovered  six  inches  long,  perfectly  ! 
transparent,  and  sold  at  a  very  great  price,  j 
I  have  seen  fine  specimens  cut  as  gems, 
and  exceedingly  brilliant.  Pink  topaz  is 
rare — up  to  this  time  only  five  small  crys¬ 
tals  have  been  met  with  at  one  of  the  ' 
gold-mines  in  the  South  Oural ;  one  of  [ 
these  was  presented  to  me  :  I  deeply  re-  j 
gret  to  say,  that  it  is  either  mislaid,  or 
has  been  lost  on  the  journev. 

Rose  tourmaline  is  founrf  at  the  village 
of  Sarapulsk,  near  Mursinsk.  This  is  also 
a  rare  mineral — I  have  seen  but  one  crys¬ 
tal  pure  and  transparent.  Small  speci¬ 
mens  cut  into  gems  are  sometimes  to  be 
got  in  Ekaterineburg  under  the  name  of 
“  malina  sherl.”  Smoke  topaz  is  met  with 
in  many  places  in  the  Oural  —  some  beau¬ 
tifully  transparent,  which  they  cut  into 
seals  of  most  elegant  form.  Pure  trans¬ 
parent  quartz  also  passes  under  the  name 
of  topaz  —  large  quantities  of  seals  are 
made  of  this,  and  sold  in  Ekaterineburg, 
on  which  the  lapidaries  cut  figures,  coats- 
of-arms,  or  ciphers,  at  a  very  moderate 
cost.  This  forms  quite  a  trade,  as  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  Granilnoi  Falv 
ric  cut  these  articles  at  home  in  the  eve¬ 
nings  and  holidays,  using  a  small  foot- 
lathe.  Malachite  is  also  worked  into  a 
variety  of  beautiful  ornaments,  such  as 
vases,  work-boxes,  tables,  papei^weights, 
brooches,  and  beads,  for  which  they  find 
a  ready  sale. 

Aquamarina  is  brought  to  Ekaterine¬ 
burg  from  Eastern  Siberia.  It  is  obtained 
near  Nertchinsk — sometimes  in  very  fine 
crystals  of  great  value’;  these  are  cut  into 
bracelets,  brooches,  ear-rings,  stones  for 
pins,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  and  have 


a  most  sparkling  and  brilliant  effect.  Be¬ 
sides  gems  and  seals,  the  lapidaries  make 
tables,  small  vases,  and  paper-weights,  in 
great  numbers,  of  the  different  jAsj^ers  and 
porphyries — many  of  great  beauty  both 
in  design  and  color,  f^me  of  the  jasper 
paper-weights  have  a  bunch  of  grapes  in 
amethyst,  with  foliage  on  the  top,  beauti¬ 
fully  executed. 


ANNA,  THE  BKAR-HITNTKR. 

I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  Cossack  and  Kalmuck  hunters,  also  of 
the  daring  of  the  Siberian  }»easant  in  his 
combats  with  the  bear ;  but  shall  now  in¬ 
troduce  to  my  readers  one  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  softer  sex,  who  was  not  sur¬ 
passed  in  courage  and  daring  by  either 
Kalmuck  or  Cossack.  In  one  of  my  ram¬ 
bles  after  leaving  Pavdinska,  which  led 
me  to  the  east  of  Verkoturia,  and  as  far 
as  the  river  Tavda,  I  came  upon  a  party 
of  peasants  in  the  forest  cutting  w'ood, 
and  among  them  were  several  women. 
It  was  here  that  I  first  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Anna  Petrovnaia,  the  bear-hunter. 
Her  fame  has  spread  far  from  the  scenes 
of  her  conflicts  with  Bruin,  who  has  not 
in  the  wide  range  of  Siberia  a  more  in¬ 
trepid  or  dangerous  enemy.  At  this  time 
she  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
neither  tall  nor  stout,  but  her  step  was 
firm,  and  she  w’as  strong  and  active.  Her 
countenance  was  soft  and  pleasing;  in¬ 
deed,  there  was  nothing  in  her  appearance 
that  indicated  her  extraordinary  intrepid¬ 
ity.  It  is  true  she  came  of  a  good  stock, 
her  father  and  brothers  being  famous 
hunters.  I  was  informed  that  very  early 
in  life  she  had  displayed  a  love  lor  the 
chase,  and  having  been  taught  how  to  use 
the  rifle,  many  wolves  and  other  animals 
had  fallen  by  her  hand.  Each  time  that 
bear-skins  were  brought  home  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  her  family,  her  desire 
increased  to  add  one  to  her  other  spoils. 
Without  breathing  a  word  to  any  one,  and 
with  this  object  in  view,  she  set  out  on  a 
sporting  ramble,  the  conversjitions  of  her 
family  having  afforded  suflicient  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  course  she  ought  to  take. 

One  day  a  large  black  bear  had  been 
seen  by  one  of  her  brothers,  when  rang¬ 
ing  through  the  forest  with  his  pea-rifle  in 
quest  of  smaller  game.  This  w’as  sjKiken 
of  in  her  presence,  and  the  plan  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  arranged,  to  be  carried  into  effect 
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in  a  day  or  two.  The  next  morning, 
lung  before  any  member  of  the  household 
had  left  their  beds,  she  had  put  on  her 
hunting-gear,  saddled  a  horse,  slung  her 
rifle  over^  her  shoulder,  and  rode  away. 
Anna  was  so  erratic  in  her  movements, 
that  her  absence  caused  no  uneasiness,  and 
before  day-dawn  she  was  many  versts  from 
the  cottage.  Early  in  the  morning  she 
reached  the  forest,  and  secured  her  horse, 
so  that  he  might  feed  while  site  penetrated 
the  thick  and  tangled  wood  before  her. 

There  was  a  heavy  dew  on  the  grass  in 
the  open  glades,  and  she  observed  that 
Hruin  was  taking  his  morning  ramble,  his 
track  bein^  quite  fresh.  Looking  to  the 
priming  ot  her  rifle,  and  adding  powder 
from  her  flask,  she  went  on  with  a  Arm 
step.  The  bear  had  made  many  turnings 
on  nis  march,  but  she  followed  him  with  all 
the  siigacity  of  a  bloodhound,  and  never 
once  lost  his  trail.  1  lour  alter  hour  f>assed, 
however,  and  she  had  not  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him.  As  it  threatened  to  be  a 
long  chase,  Anna  had  recourse  to  her  lit¬ 
tle  bag,  sat  down  by  a  small  stream,  and 
made  her  breakfast  on  a  piece  of  rye- 
bread,  washed  down  w’ith  a  draught  from 
the  pure  liquid  flowing  at  her  feet.  Hav¬ 
ing  ended  her  frugal  meal,  she  shouldere<i 
her  rifle,  and  again  pushed  on.  She  had  | 
another  long  and  fruitless  walk.  Satisfied,  { 
however,  that  she  was  on  his  track,  she  ! 
pursued  it  till  she  arrived  at  a  bed  of  high  I 
plants,  that  included  the  giant  fennel,  of  j 
the  flowers  of  which  the  bears  are  very  | 
fond.  While  proceeding  along  the  edge 
of  this  bed,  a  u'esh  indication,  well  known 
to  the  hunters,  assured  her  that  the  long 
sought-lbr  game  was  at  hand.  As  she 
w'as  creeping  cautiously  forwanl,  out 
rushed  the  bt*ar,  with  a  loud  growl,  about 
twenty  yards  in  front.  Quickly  she  threw 
forward  the  prongs  of  her  rirfe,  dropped 
on  one  knee,  and  got  a  good  sight — the 
animal  staring  at  her,  almost  motionless. 
She  now  touched  the  trigger,  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  flash,  a  savage  growl  succeeded, 
then  a  struggle  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
her  w’ish  was  accomplished — the  bear  lay 
dead ! 

After  taking  off  his  skin,  she  started 
in  search  of  her  horse,  which  she  found  at 
no  great  distance ;  for  she  had  been 
brought  back  nearly  to  the  spot  where 
she  had  commenced  the  chase.  She  was 
shortly  on  her  way  home,  and  astonished 
her  family,  on  her  entrance  to  the  cottage, 
by  throwing  the  skin  on  the  floor.  Since 
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this  time  Anna  Petrovnaia  has  engaged 
with,  and  killed,  nixteen  bears. 

I 

I  AMONG  THE  KIRGHIB* 

As  we  rode  iUong,  the  Kirghis  eyed  us 
keenly  —  no  doubt  wondering  who  and 
what  we  were.  A  Cossack  had  been  sent 
on  to  announce  our  coming  to  the  chief ; 
approaching  nearer,  the  dogs  began  to 
I  greet  us  with  a  very  loud  barking  :  they 
I  were  a  pack  of  savage-looking  rascals, 
who  would  bite  as  well  as  bark  when  the 
opportunity  served.  They  kept  close  in 
attendance  with  their  music  till  we  nearly 
reached  the  aoul^  and  were  only  induced 
to  retreat  by  the  whips  of  the  Kirghis, 
who  had  ridden  out  to  meet  us.  They 
led  me  up  to  a  large  yourt.,  at  the  door  of 
which  a  long  spear,  with  a  tuff  of  black 
horse-hair  on  it,  was  standing.  A  fine  old 
man  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  my  bridle, 
i  and  gave  me  his  hand  to  dismount — to  re¬ 
fuse  his  assistance  would  have  been  an  in- 
j  suit  lie  then  conducted  me  into  his 
yvurt^  a  beautiful  Bokbarian  car])et  was 
spread,  on  which  he  placed  me,  seating 
I  himself  on  the  voUock  near.  I  invited  him 
I  to  a  seat  on  his  own  carpet,  which  afforded 
evident  satisfaction  to  ^1  those  assembled 
in  the  youri. 

This  was  Mohammed,  and  the  three 
Kirghis  who  had  met  us  were  his  sons ; 
they  were  seateil  near  to  us.  My  arms 
were  matter  of  great  interest  to  them, 
when  a  Cossack  brought  my  saddle  mto 
the  yourt,  and  took  the  pistols  out  of  the 
holsters.  The  old  man  and  his  sons  be¬ 
ing  anxious  to  examine  them,  1  removed 
the  caps  to  prevent  any  accident,  and 
they  were  scrutinized  with  intense  inter¬ 
est.  They  could  not  undei-stand  why  I 
had  taken  the  ca|)8  off,  and  seemingly 
thought  there  was  some  secret  in  these 
which  I  did  not  wish  them  to  comprehend. 
To  satisfy  them,  1  drew  the  shot  from 
both  barrels  of  my  gun — ^this  was  equally 
a  curiosity ;  I  then  put  a  cap  on  one  nip- 

f>le  and  wiped  the  other ;  cocked  both 
ocks,  and  went  out  of  the  yourt.,  followed 
by  all.  I  pulled  the  trigger  and  let  the 
hammer  strike  the  nipple  without  a  cap ; 
they  looked  at  it,  and  wished  me  to  pull 
the  trigger  again.  I  now  'pulled  the 
other  trigger,  when  they  were  all  startled 
by  the  report.  1  then  put  a  cap  on  the 
first  nipple,  cocked  the  lock,  and  hand¬ 
ed  the  gun  to  one  of  the  sons,  who 
held  it  to  his  shoulder,  touched  the  trig- 
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ger,  and  was  much  astounded  when  the 
report  rang  in  hU  ears.  With  this  exhi-  : 
hition  they  were  highly  delighted.  When  j 
we  returned  into  the  yonrt  my  tea  was  ■ 
ready ;  I  poured  it  out,  handed  a  tumbler  j 
of  the  beverage  and  a  piece  of  sugar  to  | 
the  old  chief,  also  one  to  bis  wife,  who  j 
seemed  perfectly  astonished.  I  could  not  ■ 
understand  why  at  the  time,  but  I  was 
wiser  in  a  day  or  two. 

Having  taken  a  liberal  Quantity,  my 
Cossack  added  water  to  tne  jwt,  and  j 
made  tea  for  the  sons,  giving  them  sugar  , 
from  the  box,  to  their  infinite  satisfaction.  I 
It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  the  fire  gave 
very  little  light  to  the  yourt.  Presently  ' 
a  Kirghis  came  in  with  a  large  bundle  of 
small  bushes,  put  them  on  the  floor,  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  took  a  handful,  placed 
it  on  the  ashes,  and  blew  the  embers  into  ' 
a  flame.  These  twigs  burned  brightly  for  : 
some  time  ;  as  soon  as  the  flame  began  to  ’ 
die  away,  he  added  another  small  portion,  ; 
and  thus  he  kept  up  a  continual  blaze, 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  chie^  his  family,  and  their  dwell- ! 
ing.  I 

He  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  , 
stout,  and  square-btiilt,  with  broad  fea- 
ttires,  a  fine  flowing  gray  beard,  a  pair  of ! 
small  |)iercing  eyes,  and  a  countenance  not  | 
disagreeable.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  I 
closely-fitting  silk  cap,  beautifully  embroi- ! 
dered  in  silver ;  his  dress  being  a  long  j 
robe,  or  kalat  of  pink  and  yellow’-striped  i 
silk,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  white  ! 
sb.-iwl ;  his  boots  were  of  reddish-brown  ' 
leather,  small,  with  very  high  heels,  cans- ' 
ing  him,  I  thought,  some  difficulty  in  walk¬ 
ing,  His  w'ife  was  much  younger,  I  sup- 
po8e«i  not  more  than  thirty,  or  at  most 
thirty-five  j^ears  of  age  :  she  w'ore  a  black 
kcuifa  (Chinese  satin)  kalat,  with  a  red 
shawl  tied  round  the  waist,  boots  of  the 
same  color  and  make  as  her  husband’s ;  a 
white  muslin  cap  ratlier  pointed,  with  lap¬ 
pets  hanging  down  at  the  sides  nearly  as 
low  as  her  waist,  beautifully  worked  on 
the  edge  with  r^  silk.  Her  face  was 
broad,  with  high  cheek-bones,  little  black 
twinkling  eyes,  a  small  nose,  and  a  wide 
mouth ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  either 
prepossessing  or  pretty  in  her  ap|)earaiice. 
While  examining  her  features,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  how  much  a  Russian  bath 
wmuld  improve  the  tints  of  her  yellow  skin 
and  complexion.  There  were  three  young 
children,  one  boy  about  five  years  old, 
dressed  in  a  yellow  and  red  striped  kalat. 
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his  only  garment ;  the  other  two  little 
sturdy  urchins  were  younger — they  were 
rolling  about  on  the  voilocks  perfectly 
naked,  and  playing  with  a  young  goat, 
who  every  now  and  then  stepped  back, 
made  a  spring  forward,  and  sent  one  of 
them  sprawling. 

Near  the  door  a  fine  hawk  was  chained 
to  a  perch  stuck  into  the  ground.  The 
yourt  was  formed  of  willow  trellis-work, 
put  together  with  untanned  strips  of  skin, 
made  into  compartments  which  fold  up. 
It  was  a  circle  of  thirty-four  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  five  feet  high  to  the  springing  of  the 
dome,  and  twelve  feet  in  the  center.  This 
dome  is  formed  of  bent  rods  of  willow,  one 
and  a  qu.arter  inch  diameter,  put  into  the 
mortice-holes  of  a  ring  about  four  feet 
across,  which  secures  the  top  of  the  dome, 
admits  light,  and  lets  out  the  smoke.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  willow'-rods  are  tied 
with  leathern  thongs  to  the  top  of  the 
trellis-work  at  the  sides,  which  renders  it 
quite  strong  and  secure.  The  w'hole  is 
then  covered  wdth  large  sheets  of  voiloek, 
made  of  wool  and  camel’s  hair,  fitting  close, 
m.aking  it  water-tight  and  warm.  A  small 
aperture  in  the  trellis-w'ork  forms  a  door¬ 
way,  over  which  a  piece  of  voiloek  hangs 
down  and  closes  it ;  but  in  the  daytime 
this  is  rolled  up,  and  secured  on  the  top 
of  the  yourt.  Such  is  the  dwelling  of  a 
great  and  wealthy  chief  in  the  Steppe. 

The  furniture  and  fittings  of  these  dwell- 
i  ings  are  exceedingly  simple  ;  the  fire  be- 
!  ing  made  on  the  ground  in  the  center  of 
I  the  yourt,  directly  opjwsite  to  the  door 
;  voUocks  are  spre^ :  on  these  stand  sun- 
1  dry  boxes,  which  contain  the  different 
'  articles  of  clothing,  pieces  of  Chinese  silk, 
j  tea,  dried  fruits,  atubas  of  silver  (small 
I  squares  about  two  and  a-half  inches  long, 
one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  about  thre<i 
1  tenths  of  an  inch  thick.)  Some  of  the 
J  Kirghis  possess  large  q^uantities  of  these 
which  are  carefully  hoarded  up. 
Above  these  boxes  are  bales  of  Bokharian 
and  Persian  carpets,  some  of  great  beauty 
and  value.  In  another  part  of  the  yourt 
is  the  large  leathern  koumis  sack,  com¬ 
pletely  covered  up  with  voiloek,  to  keep 
It  warm  and  aid  the  fermentation.  This 
is  a  most  important  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
Kirghis  domestic  establishment,  I  have 
seen  one  five  feet  eight  inches  long,  and 
four  feet  five  inches  wide,  with  a  leathern 
tube  at  one  corner  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  through  which  they  pour  the 
milk  into  the  bag,  and  draw  the  koumu 
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out.  A  wooden  instrument  is  introduced 
into  the  bag,  the  handle  passing  through 
the  tube,  not  unlike  a  chuming-staff ;  with 
this  the  koumis  is  frequently  agitated. 
This  bag  is  never  washed  out ;  it  would 
be  spoiled  by  doing  so. 

Near  the  koumis  bag  stands  a  large 
leathern  bottle,  sometimes  holding  four 
gallons,  often  much  ornamented ;  so  are 
the  small  bottles  made  to  carry  on  the 
saddle.  In  another  place  stands  the  large 
iron  caldron,  and  the  trivet  on  which  it  is 
idaced  when  used  for  cooking  in  the  yourt, 
Tliere  are  usually  half-.a-dozen  Chinese 
wooden  bowls,  often  beautifully  j)ainted 
and  japanned.  These  are  used  to  drink 
the  koumis  from :  some  of  them  hold 
three  pints,  others  more.  On  entering  a 
Kirghis  yourt  in  summer,  one  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  bowls  full  of  koumis  is  presented  to 
each  guest.  It  is  considered  impolite  to 
return  the  vessel  before  emptying  it,  and 
a  good  Kirghis  is  never  guilty  of  this  im¬ 
propriety. 

The  Kirghis  begin  making  koumis  in 
April.  The  mares  are  milked  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  same 
hour  in  the  evening,  into  large  leathern 
pails,  which  are  taken  immediately  to  the 
yotirt,  and  the  milk  poured  into  the  koumis 
bag.  The  first  fourteen  days  after  they 
be^in  making  this  beverage  very  little  of 
it  18  drunk ;  but  with  fermentation  and 
agitation  it  is  considered  by  this  time  in 
perfection,  when  it  is  drunk  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  by  the  wealthy  Kirghi.s,  as  a  man 
must  have  a  large  stud  of  brood-mares  to 
afford  a  corresponding  consumption  of 
this  beverage.  Almost  every  Kirghis  has 
a  koumis  bottle  slung  to  his  saddle  in  sum¬ 
mer,  which  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  re- 
jdenishing  at  every  aoid  he  visits. 

The  saddles  are  placed  on  the  bales  of 
carpets.  Rich  horse-trappings  being  high¬ 
ly  prized  by  the  wealthjr  Kirghis,  many  of 
their  saddles  are  beautiful  and  costly.  If 
of  Kirghis  workmanship,  they  are  decor¬ 
ated  with  silver  inlaid  on  iron,  in  chaste 
ornamental  designs,  and  have  velvet  cush¬ 
ions  ;  the  bridles  and  other  trappings 
covered  with  small  iron  plates  inlaid  in 
the  same  manner.  I  saw  one  set  of  this 
decorated  harness  which  cost  the  owmer 
fifty  horses.  The  battle-axe  is  also  richly 
inlaid  wdth  silver,  and  the  iron  rings  round 
the  handle  are  ornamented  in  a  similar 
style.  This  is  really  a  formidable  weapon. 
The  head  of  the  axe  is  moderately  heavj^, 
and  sharp ;  a  handle  about  four  feet  six 


inches  long  being  secured  by  a  leathern 
thong  round  the  wrist.  The  Kirghis  is 
very  expert  with  the  use  of  this  weapon, 
which  he  wields  with  terrible  effect. 

Leathern  thongs  and  ropes  made  of 
camel’s  hair  are  hung  up  on  the  trellis- 
work,  common  saddles,  saddle-cloths,  and 
leathern  tchimbar.  This  part  of  a  Kirghis 
costume  is  frequently  made  of  black  vel¬ 
vet,  splendidly  embroidered  with  silk, 
more  especially  the  back  elevation.  They 
are  made  so  large  that  a  Kirghis  can  tuck 
the  laps  of  his  three  or  four  kalats  into 
them  when  he  rides,  and  are  tied  round 
his  w’aist  with  a  leathern  strap  ;  thus  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  center  part  of  his  person  a 
globe-like  form,  out  of  which  a  very  di¬ 
minutive  head  and  legs  protrude,  and  to 
the  whole  figure  a  most  unwieldy  ap¬ 
pearance. 

KALMUCK  SACRIFICES. 

In  the  spring  the  Kalmucks  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  their  deity :  the  rich  give 
horses,  those  who  are  poor  sacrifice  sheep 
or  goats.  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  cere¬ 
monies.  A  ram  W’as  led  up  by  the  owner, 
who  wished  for  a  large  increase  to  his 
herds  and  flocks.  It  was  handed  to  an 
a-ssistant  of  the  priest,  who  killed  it  in  the 
usual  manner,  llis  superior  stood  near, 
looking  to  the  east,  ana  began  chanting  a 
prayer,  ami  beating  on  his  large  tambor- 
me  to  rouse  up  his  god,  and  then  made 
his  request  for  multitudes  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  ram  was  being  flayed  ;  and 
when  the  operation  was  completed,  the 
skin  was  put  on  a  jiole,  raised  above  the 
framework  and  placed  with  its  head  to 
the  east.  The  tamborine  thundered  forth 
its  sound,  and  the  performer  continued 
his  wild  chant.  The  flesh  was  cooked  in 
the  large  caldron,  and  the  tribe  held  a 
great  festival. 

The  dress  of  the  priest  was  a  leathern 
coat,  over  the  laps  of  which  are  hung  hun¬ 
dreds  of  strips,  and  leathern  tassels  on  the 
breast.  He  wears  a  girdle  round  his 
waist,  with  brass  balls  on  his  back ;  and 
scraps  of  iron  hang  on  the  front,  produc¬ 
ing  a  jingling  sound.  To  accompany  his 
other  instruments  I  added  a  key  to  his 
stock,  which  he  received  with  great  de¬ 
light.  His  cap  w'as  of  crimson  velvet, 
with  brass  beads  and  glass  drops  hanging 
on  his  forehead,  and  feathers  from  the 
tail  of  the  crane,  at  the  back. 
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MEDiaNE  has  been  styled  the  most  ex- 
tonsiv’e  and  most  complex  of  sciences,  the 
most  noble  and  most  difficult  of  arts ;  a 
doable  glory  which  demands  from  its  pro¬ 
fessors  the  nighest  development  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  tact.  But  although  it  is  usual 
to  speak  of  the  Science  of  Medicine,  mean¬ 
ing  thereby  the  scientific  princijdes  on 
which  the  Art  reposes,  the  term  is,  strict¬ 
ly  speaking,  no  more  justifiable  than  a 
Science  of  Architecture  would  be.  Medi¬ 
cine  is,  and  always  must  remain,  an  Art 
guided  by  nrinciples  derived  from  the 
science  of  Physiology,  as  Architecture  is 
guided  by  principles  of  Geometry  and 
Mechanics ;  and  when  once  this  relation 
is  distinctly  conceived,  there  is  an  end  to 
the  many  disputes  incessantly  agitated 
respecting  the  value  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  researches;  these  researches, 
although  apparently  removed  from  all 
practical  application,  really  underlie  and 
profoundly  modify  the  daily  methods  of 
treatment.  Medicine  must  always  remain 
an  Art,  and  its  methods  of  cure  must  al¬ 
ways  be  more  or  less  empirical.  The  phy¬ 
sician  is  called  in  to  a  patient  now  sick, 
and  must  treat  him  according  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  day;  he  can  not  wait  till 
Science  shall  have  finally  settled  its  in¬ 
quiries  :  “  while  the  grass  grows — ”  the 
proverb  is  somewhat  musty.  Skeptical  as 
the  wise  physician  must  ever  be  of  the 
certainty  of  his  methods,  he  is  forced  to 
employ  them  as  the  best  known  to  him  ; 
nor  can  Science  ever  attmn  that  precision 
and  comprehensiveness  which  will  enable 
him  to  deal  with  disease  in  other  than  a 
tentative  way.  The  reason  is  simple. 
Every  organism  is  a  separate  problem. 
No  two  constitutions  are  absolutely  alike ; 
many  are  profoundly  dissimilar.  The 
idiosyncrasies  are  incalculable.  One  man 
is  poisoned  by  white  of  egg,  another  by 
mutton  chops,  a  third  by  turnips.  The 
ordinary  dose  of  mercury  which  cures 
some  maladies,  causes  death  in  certain  pe¬ 
culiar  constitutions.  Dr.  Watson  relates 
the  case  of  a  lady  attended  by  the  late 
Dr.  Farre,  who  earnestly  entreated  him 


not  to  give  her  mercury  because  it  poison¬ 
ed  her.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  al- 
low'ed  another  physician  to  prescribe  for 
her,  and  the  next  day  sent  for  Dr.  Farre, 
begging  him  to  look  at  the  pre8crij)tion. 
He  did  BO,  and  found  mercury  among  the 
ingredients.  “  I  feared  so,”  replied  the 
p.atient,  “  for  I  have  a  metallic  taste  in  my 
mouth.”  In  a  short  while  she  was  sali¬ 
vated,  and  in  eighteen  months  afterw’ards 
died,  ^loisoned  by  this  one  dose.  We 
were  informed  by  Dr.  Farre  of  another 
case, where  two  grains  of  mercury  caused 
a  child’s  jaw'  to  drop  off.  These  appalling 
idiosyncrasies  are  beyond  all  calculation, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Science.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  Physiology  and  Pathology  to  be  as 
perfect  in  their  general  laws  as  Astrono¬ 
my  or  Physics,  and  let  us  further  suppose 
that  the  effect  of  mercury,  or  any  other 
drug,  be  ascertained  with  all  possible  pre¬ 
cision,  and  we  are  still  helpless  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  each  special  organism,  because 
we  can  not  be  sure  of  its  idiosyncrasy. 
The  tact  and  insight  of  the  physician  must 
fill  up  the  lacunie  of  knowledge  ;  the  Art 
must  vindicate  its  own  claims.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  best  pr.actitioners  are  by 
no  means  the  most  illustrious  physiolo¬ 
gists  ;  that  success  depends  more  on  the 
individual  tact  and  sagacity  of  the  physi¬ 
cian,  than  on  his  acquaintance  with  the 
latest  results  of  scientific  research  ;  in  a 
word,  that  his  Art  is  more  imjxirtant  than 
his  Science.  And  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  leads  many  to  supjmse  that  Science 
can  have  but  little  practical  bearing  on 
the  art  of  Medicine,  and,  consequently, 
may  be  left  uncared  for,  especially  in  its 
remoter  investigations. 

This  is  a  very  serious  error.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  dangerous  to  disdain  the  labors  of 
men  when  directed  towards  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  truth,  how'ever  trivial  or  remote 
from'practical  application  their  results  may 
seem.  No  accurate  knowledge  is  trivial. 
In  the  vast  web  of  things  every  thread 
has  its  place,  and  every  fact  its  importance. 
Many  s(>eeulation8  seemingly  remote  turn 
out  at  last  to  be  the  basis  of  results  the 
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most  obviously  practical,  TNTiat  could  | 
be  more  idle,  to  an  uninstrncted  obst*rver,  j 
than  the  labor  of  mathematicians?  Yet 
had  not  mathematicians  toiled  over  their 
abstract  relations  of  lines  and  surfaces, 
few  of  our  mechanical  inventions  would 
h:ive  seen  the  light.  To  see  the  cause  of 
any  thing  we  have  generally  to  look  far 
away  from  it ;  just  as  we  ascertain  that 
the  moon  is  seventy-five  times  lighter  than 
the  earth,  not  by  considering  the  moon, 
but  by  minutely  W'atching  the  oscillations 
of  the  sea !  In  like  manner  we  loam 
something  of  the  human  organism,  less  by 
direct  study  of  it  than  by  comparative 
studyof  it.andthe  simpler  organisms;  and, 
startling  as  the  phrase  may  sound,  we  al¬ 
ready  owe  many  of  our  curative  methods 
to  the  revelations  of  the  micro8coj>e,  and 
are  directed  to  the  seats  and  causes  of 
disease  by  the  light  which  has  issued  from 
minute  investi^.ations  of  the  elementary 
•structures  of  tissues. 

But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  question.  Look  where  we  W’ill,  we 
find  medical  Practice  necessarily  resting 
on  physiological  Science.  Except  in  the 
prescriptions  of  insolent  quacks,  or  in 
those  dictated  by  traditional  experience, 
the  rationale  of  which  is  avowedly  hidden 
from  us,  all  treatment  whatever  is  founded 
on  a  theory  of  the  functions  of  certain  or¬ 
gans,  and  of  the  action  of  certain  influences 
on  those  organs.  Thus  it  is  that,  apart 
from  the  empirical  methods  traditionally 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  the  physio¬ 
logical  doctrines  of  every  epoch  necessari¬ 
ly  detennine  the  medical  treatment  prac¬ 
ticed  in  that  epoch.  No  one  will  main¬ 
tain  that  a  correct  theorv  is  not  better 
than  a  false  theory ;  and  if  practice  must 
be  grounded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  or¬ 
ganism,  the  more  accurate  our  knowledge 
the  better  will  be  our  practice.  To  take 
a  very  familiar  example :  many  a  man 
suffering  from  the  tortures  of  toothache 
loses  the  tooth,  which  can  never  be  re¬ 
stored  to  him,  because  the  surgeon  or  the 
dentist  assures  him  that  the  tooth  is  the 
cause  of  his  pain ;  whereas  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  stomach  is  the  offending 
organ,  and  a  moderate  aperient  would  re¬ 
move  the  pain.  Here  is  a  simple  case  of 
false  physiology  prompting  injudicious 
treatment.  It  would  of  course  be  easy  to 
mulii[»ly  examples  indefinitely,  but  our  ob¬ 
ject  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  ne¬ 
cessary  deptuidence  of  practice  on  the¬ 
ory. 


I  The  conclusion  elicited  by  these  obser- 
I  vations  is  that  Medicine  is  an  Art,  draw¬ 
ing  its  principles  from  Physiology,  but  ap¬ 
plying  them  according  to  its  own  light ; 
consequently,  that  a  Physician  will  be 
eminent  in  proportion  to  the  success 
with  which  he  combines  tact  with  know¬ 
ledge:  the  ready  seizure  of  minute  yet 
significant  indications,  and  the  felicitous 
boldness  with  which  sudden  occasions  are 
turned  to  account,  or  novel  remedies  ap¬ 
plied,  constitute  his  tact,  his  Art,  which 
can  not  be  taught,  can  not  even  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  others.  The  accurate  and  care- 
rul  study  of  organs  and  functions,  both  in 
health  and  disease,  constitutes  his  Science. 

Dr.  Tliomas  Watson  has  long  held  an 
eminent  position  among  the  physicians  of 
our  country,  and  his  book  has  from  the 
first  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  treatises 
we  possess.*  In  its  lucid  pages  we  have 
a  good  example  of  that  combination  of 
Art  with  Science  which  distinguishes  the 
physician  from  the  physiologist  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  charlatan  on  the  other. 
The  professional  value  of  these  Lecturea 
we  must  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  ;  as  laymen  we  can  have  no  au¬ 
thority,  but  as  laymen  we  can  speak  of 
those  general  characteristics  which  belong 
to  all  works,  and  render  them  acceptable 
or  not  acceptable  to  all  classes.  We  can 
have  no  misgiving,  for  example,  resjwct- 
ing  the  lucid  style  and  easy  exposition  of 
the  w’ork,  the  candid  and  gentlemaaly 
tone  which  pervades  it,  the  araence  of  all 
affectation  or  pretension,  and  the  presence 
of  abundant  experience.  It  is  probable 
that  the  diagnoses  are  sometimes  inaccur¬ 
ate,  and  that  the  treatment  recommended  is 
often  questionable:  Dr.  Watson  would  be 
the  first  to  confess  it.  But  the  knowledge 
here  conveyed  is  conveyed  with  such  mo¬ 
desty,  with  so  complete  an  abstmee  of 
dogmatic  dictation,  that  he  would  be  a 
very  querulous  critic  who  could  do  more 
than  express  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
each  disputable  case.  Leaving  the  w  ork, 
however,  to  professional  critics,  we  may 
render  our  readers  a  general  account  of 
its  contents,  since  the  subject  of  the  work 
extends  beyond  the  professional  circles, 
and  comes  “  home  to  the  bnsiness  and 


*  LectuTt-t  on  the  PrineifAea  and  Pruetiee  of  Phyaie. 
By  Thomas  Watson.  M.D.  Fourtli  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  2  roll.  8to.  London:  John  W 
Parker  and  Son.  1851. 
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bosoms  ”  of  those  who  pay  for  prescrip¬ 
tions,  but  do  not  write  them. 

Dr.  Watson  commences  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  of  Hypertrophy  and 
Atrophy,  and  notices,  among  other  curi¬ 
ous  pointA,  how  these  tally  also  in  their 
exceptions,  being  alike  inapplicable  to  the 
org<ans  of  special  sense.  It  is  asserted 
that  if  one  gland  be  injured  or  destroyed, 
the  other  gland  having  double  duty  to 
perform,  increases  in  bulk,  so  that  one 
xidney  becomes  hypertrophied  on  the 
atrophy  of  its  fellow.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case  with  the  eye,  which  gains  no  in¬ 
crease  of  bulk  by  being  forced  to  do  duty 
for  two.  “  Neither  does  the  eye  dwindle 
under  mere  disuse.  Of  this  we  have  a  re 
markable  illustration,  as  Mr.  Simon  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  boy  who,  bom  blind, 
was  couched  at  the  age  of  fourteen  by 
Mr.  Chqselden.  His  organs  of  vision  were 
perfect  in  function  and  bulk,  after  the  al¬ 
most  total  suspension  of  their  office  for 
many  years.”  It  is  Dr.  Watson’s  aim  to 
state  principles  and  facts,  not  to  explain 
them,  unless  where  the  explanation  is  of 
utility  in  practice.  He  has  not  therefore 
explained  why  one  kidney  grows  larger 
when  its  fellow  is  diseased  ;  nor  why  one 
eye  retains  its  original  bulk.  The  single 
kidney  has  double  work  to  do ;  but  the 
single  eye  has  really  no  increase  of  labor 
thrown  upon  it.  A  man  with  one  eye 
will  not  see  as  well  as  a  man  with  two  ; 
but  neither  will  he  use  that  eye  more  than 
when  he  had  both  eyes.  We  mav  add, 
that  the  exception  noted  by  Dr.  W’^atson 
is  not  confined  to  the  organs  of  sense. 
The  teeth  on  one  side  of  the  jaw  are  often 
called  u])on  to  masticate  for  both  sides, 
without  presenting  any  hypertrophy. 

After  graphically  indicating  the  princi¬ 
pal  changes  to  which  the  solids  of  the  body 
are  liable.  Dr.  Watson  passes  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  changes  noticed  in 
the  fluids.  And  first  of  the  blood  Any 
serious  alteration  in  the  blood  must  neces¬ 
sarily  induce  a  serious  alteration  in  one 
or  more  of  the  tissues  which  are  construct¬ 
ed  from  that  blood ;  and  this  alteration 
may  take  place  either  by  the  introduction 
of  foreitm  substances  through  the  dige.s- 
tive  and  respiratory  channels,  or  by  the 
retention  of  substances  w'hich,  once 
forming  constituent  parts  of  the  tissues, 
are  now  noxious  ingredients,  and  are  car¬ 
ried  by  the  blood  to  the  various  eliminat¬ 
ing  organs.  We  may  mention  by  the 
way,  that  Dr.  Watson  includes  bile  among 


those  deleterious  substances  in  the  blood, 
“naturally  separated  therefrom  in  the 
liver.’  This  is  probably  a  sentence  froni 
the  earlier  editions  which  Dr.  Watson  has 
overlooked.  Recent  investigations  have 
)l:iced  quite  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
file  is  formed  in  the  liver  and  by  the  liver, 
and  does  not  preexist  in  the  blood. 

Besides  various  alterations  in  its  com- 
jKisition,  the  blood  will  exhibit  variations 
of  quantity.  Tliere  may  be  too  much 
blood  in  general,  or  too  much  in  particu¬ 
lar  spots.  The  first  is  named  Plethora, 
the  second  Congestion.  All  the  various 
forms  of  Inflammation  liegin  in  congestion ; 
and  Dr.  Watson  explains,  after  Kalten- 
brunner,  what  are  ]>robably  the  first  steps 
in  the  process.  Place  the  web  of  a  frog’s 
foot  under  the  microscope,  and  watch  the 
circulation  ;  after  which  prick  the  web, 
and  this  irritation  will  be  seen  to  produce 
the  following  appearances :  There  is  an 
increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  jiart,  so^ 
that  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries  receive 
a  column  of  blood  two  or  three  times  jis 
great  as  usual ;  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
is  accelerated  ;  the  sides  of  the  distended 
vessels  seem  to  tighten  round  the  stream 
of  blood  which  they  contain.  With  this 
alteration  of  the  circulation  the  natural 
functions  of  the  j)art  begin  to  be  modified. 

change  of  the  blood  from  the  arterial 
to  the  venoue  is  interrupted.  The  glo¬ 
bules  passing  with  great  rapidity  through 
all  the  vessels,  retain  the  characters  of 
arterial  globules  even  when  thev  arrive 
at  the  veins.  One  of  the  natural  functions 
of  the  M'eb  is  the  secretion  of  a  j»eculiai- 
kind  of  lymph  ;  but  this  secretion  is  now 
suspended.  The  parenchyma  itself  begins 
to  be  slightly  tumid,  and  assumes  a 
brighter  tint.  Dr.  Watson  rea.sonably 
conjectures  that  the  process  here  seen  in 
the  foot  of  a  frog  is  the  same  as  that  which 
takes  place,  unseen,  in  our  opaquer  tissues. 
A  theory  of  inflammation  seems  to  us  sug¬ 
gested  by  these  facts.  Why  is  the  arte¬ 
rial  blood  prevented  from  becoming  ven¬ 
ous  ?  Simply  because  the  natural  func¬ 
tions  of  the  jjarenchyrna  are  suspended, 
that  is,  it  retains  its  waste  matter,  and  is 
poisoned  by  it,  instead  of  exchanging  its 
disintegrated  matter  for  new  matter  suj)- 
plied  by  arterial  blood.  Thus  poisoned, 
a  morbid  action  is  soon  set  up,  and  inflam¬ 
mation  declares  itself. 

Dr.  Watson  next  passes  to  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  subject — “the  various  modes  of 
dying” — which  he  treats  with  his  usual 
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clearness,  and  is  thence  led  to  the  “causes 
of  disease.”  Here  we  pause  awhile  to 
listen  to  him  on  the  preat  subjects  of  heat 
and  cold,  as  external  agencies  of  disease. 
The  power  possessed  by  the  orgaiiism  of 
resisting  enormous  variations  in  temjiera- 
ture,  for  a  time,  is  well  known  ;  and  for  a 
brief  space  of  time  man  is  capable  of  en¬ 
during  a  temperature  considerably  higher 
than  is  ever  reached  by  our  atmosphere 
in  the  hottest  regions  of  the  earth  ;  but  it 
is  exceedingly  questionable  whether  he 
could  resist  a  degree  of  cold  much  more 
intense  than  occurs  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Of  the  capability  animals  iiossess 
of  resisting  heat,  let  the  following  extract 
Bi>eak : 

“In  the  years  1750  and  1761,  MM.  Duhamel 
and  Tillet  were  appointed  to  devise  some  means 
of  destroying  an  insect  which  consumed  the 
grain  in  the  province  of  Angoumais,  in  France. 
They  found  that  this  could  be  done  by  subject¬ 
ing  the  com,  and  the  insects  contained  in  it,  in 
an  oven,  to  a  degree  of  heat  great  enough  to 
kill  the  insect,  but  not  so  great  as  to  hurt  the 
grain.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  heat 
of  the  oven,  they  introduced  into  it  a  thermome¬ 
ter  placed  upon  the  end  of  a  long  shovel.  The 
mercury,  when  the  thermometer  was  withdrawn, 
was  found  to  indicate  a  degree  of  heat  consider¬ 
ably  above  that  of  boiling  water.  But  M.  IMlIet 
was  aware  that  the  thermometer  had  sunk 
several  degrees  as  it  was  drawn  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  oven.  While  he  was  puzzled  to 
invent  some  way  of  detcrtnining  more  exactly 
the  actual  degree  of  heat,  a  girl,  who  was  one 
of  the  attendants  on  the  oven,  ottered  to  go  in, 
and  to  mark  with  a  pencil  the  height  at  whii  h 
the  mercury  stood.  And  she  did  enter  the 
oven,  and  remained  there  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  marked  the  thermometer  at  100°  of 
Reaumur,  which  nearly  equal  260°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit.  M.  Tillet  then  began  to  express  some 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  girl,  but  she  as¬ 
sured  him  that  she  felt  no  inconvenience,  and 
staid  in  the  oven  ten  minutes  longer,  during 
which  time  the  mercury  reached  the  288th 
degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale— denoting  76°  of 
heat  above  that  of  water  when  it  boils.  When 
she  came  out,  her  complexion  was  considerably 
heightened,  but  her  respiration  was  by  no 
means  quick  or  laborious.  This  experiment 
was  afterwards  repealed.  Another  girl  re¬ 
mained  in  the  oven  as  long  as  the  former  had 
done,  at  the  same  temperature,  and  with  the 
same  impunity.  Nay,  she  even  breathed,  for 
the  space  of  five  minutes,  air  heated  to  about 
326°  of  Fahrenheit — or  113°  above  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  water. 

“  The  publication  of  these  facts  naturally  ex¬ 
cited  the  curiosity  of  scientific  men,  and  other 
experiments  were  soon  instituted.  I)r.  Dobson, 
of  Liverpool,  and  several  other  persons  with 


him,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  sweating-room 
of  the  public  hospital  there,  the  air  having  been 
heated  till  the  quicksilver  stood  at  2^°  of 
Fahrenheit  They  did  not  experience  any  op¬ 
pression  or  painful  sensation  of  heat  Dr. 
Fordyce  and  Dr.  Blagden  made  some  remark¬ 
able  trials  of  the  same  kind.  They  entered 
rooms  artificially  heated  to  a  very  high  degree, 
sometimes  naked,  and  sometimes  with  their 
clothes  on,  and  bore  the  extraordinary  tempera¬ 
ture  of  240°,  and  even  260*,  for  a  con.siderable 
time,  with  very  little  inconvenience.  In  all 
these  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  animal 
heat  as  ascertained  by  thermometers  placed 
under  the  tongue,  or  graspe^d  in  the  hand,  was 
scarcely  increased  at  all ;  and  the  respiration 
but  little  affected :  but  the  pulse  was  very  much 
quickened.  The  frequency  of  Dr.  Blagden’s 
pulse  in  one  instance  was  doubled.  You  may 
read  a  detailed  account  of  these  experiments  in 
the  Philotophieal  Tranmrtiont;  but  to  give  you 
a  more  lively  notion  of  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  the  bodies  of  these  gentlemen  were  ex- 
posefl,  I  may  tell  you  that  their  watch-chains, 
and  other  pieces  of  metal  about  them,  became 
so  hot  that  they  could  scarcely  be  touched; 
when  they  breathed  upon  the  thermometer,  the 
mercury  immediately  mnk  several  degrees ;  each 
act  of  expiration  produced  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
coolness  in  the  nostril.s,  and  they  coole<l  their 
fingers  by  breathing  upon  them.  In  and  by 
the  same  heated  air  which  they  respired,  eggs 
were  roasted  quite  hard  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
I>eef-.steaks  were  dressed  in  thirty-three  min¬ 
utes  ;  and  when  the  air  was  blown  upon  the 
meat  by  means  of  bellows,  it  was  sufficiently 
cooked  in  thirteen  minutes. 

“It  is  ascertaine<l  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  human  body  is  capable  of  sustaining  these 
very  high  degrees  of  temperature,  for  a  short 
time,  without  detriment” 

The  effect  of  heat  is  to  quicken  the 
pulse,  and  consequently  to  over-accelerate 
all  the  functions;  the  effect  of  cold  is 
precisely  the  reverse,  and  its  first  dan¬ 
gerous  symptom  is  extreme  drowsiness, 
followed  by  mortification  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties.  Very  striking  and  curious  is  the 
story  of  Dr.  Solander’s  escajie,  when  in 
company  wdth  Sir  Josimh  Banks  among 
the  hills  of  Terra  del  F uego.  They  ha<I 
walked  a  considerable  way  through 
swamps,  when  the  weather  became  sud¬ 
denly  gloomy  and  cold,  fierce  blasts  of 
wind  driving  the  snow  before  it.  Find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  reach  the  ships  before 
night,  they  resolved  to  push  on  through 
another  swamp  into  the  shelter  of  a  wood, 
where  they  might  kindle  a  fire.  Dr. 
Solander,  well  ex|)erienced  in  the  effects 
of  cold,  addressed  the  men,  and  conjured 
them  not  to  give  way  to  sleepiness,  but 
at  all  costs  to  keep  in  motion.  “Who 
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ever  site  down,”  said  he,  “  will  sleep;  and 
whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more.”  Thus 
admonished  and  alarmed,  they  set  forth 
once  more ;  but  in  a  little  while  the  cold 
became  so  intense  as  to  produce  the  most 
oppressive  drowsiness.  Dr.  Solander  was 
the  first  w'ho  found  the  inclination  to 
sleep — against  which  he  had  warned  the 
others  so  emphatically — too  irresistible 
for  him,  and  he  insisted  on  being  suffered 
to  lie  down.  In  vain  Banks  entreated 
and  remonstrated ;  down  he  lay  upon  the 
snow,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that 
his  friend  kept  him  from  sleeping.  One 
of  the  black  servants  began  to  linger  in 
the  same  manner.  When  told  that  if  he 
did  not  go  on  he  would  inevitably  be 
froaen  to  death,  he  answered  that  he  de¬ 
sired  nothing  more  than  to  lie  dowm  and 
die.  Solander  declared  himself  willing  to 
go  on,  but  said  he  must  first  take  some 
sleep.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  these 
men,  and  they  were  therefore  both  suf¬ 
fered  to  lie  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  in  a  profound  sleep.  Soon  after  some 
of  those  w’ho  had  been  sent  forward  to 
kindle  a  fire  retunied  with  the  welcome 
news  that  a  fire  awaited  them  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off.  Banks  then  happily  succeeded 
in  awaking  Solander,  w'ho,  although  he 
had  not  been  asleep  five  minutes,  had 
almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  .and  the 
flesh  was  so  shrunk  that  the  shoes  fell 
from  his  feet.  He  consented  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  with  such  assistance  as  c^uld  be 
given;  but  no  attem|>ts  to  rouse  the  black 
servant  were  successful,  and  he,  with 
another  black,  died  there. 

It  is  curious  that  mere  exposure  to  cold 
does  not  produce  this  drowsiness  if  the 
l»atient  be  in  water.  Dr.  Currie,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Watson,  descril)e8  a  shipwreck  in 
which  fourteen  men  were  immersed  to  a 
considerable  depth  in  water  for  twenty- 
three  hours,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  believed  not  to  exceed  33®  or  34® 
Fahrenheit ;  and  yet  not  one  of  the  men 
was  drowsy.  Perhaps  the  drowsiness 
observed  in  other  cases  was  owdng  to 
preliminary  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
energies  by  long-continued  exercise :  men 
who  succumb  after  many  hours’  march 
are  in  a  condition  less  able  to  resist  the 
cold  than  men  exposed  to  it  in  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  shipwreck.  Df.  Watson  fur- 1 
ther  calls  attention  to  a  point  necessary  j 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  of  ns,  namely, 
that  the  effect  of  cold  has  often  the  ap- ' 
pearauoe  of  intoxication.  “It  is  very  I 
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neoessarv,”  he  adds,  “  that  you  should  be 
aware  o^  this,  for  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  poor  w'retches  who  have 
been  picked  up  by  constables  in  the 
streets  at  night,  during  periods  of  hard 
frost,  have  been  sup|)Osed  to  be  drunk 
when  in  truth  they  were  only  stui>efied  bv 
cold.” 

After  stating  the  cajwbilities  of  the 
organism  of  resisting  heat  .and  cold,  and 
the  effects  produced  bv  prolonged  endur¬ 
ance  of  either.  Dr.  Watson  proce<‘ds  to 
consider  these  agents  in  relation  to  dis¬ 
ease.  And  first  he  notices  the  vulgar 
error  that  mdden  meissihides  of  tempera¬ 
ture  are  dangerous.  Although  it  is  true 
that  sudden  changes  often  induce  disease, 
the  tnith  is  not  expressed  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  formula,  since  the  principle  of  the 
Russian  bath,  and  the  experience  of  daily 
life,  assure  ns  that  mere  change  in  itself 
is  innocuous  or  even  beneficial : 

“  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  proposition 
which  assigns  danger  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  requires  limitation.  The  effects  of 
a  sudden  descent  from  one  point  to  another  in 
the  scale  of  atmospheric  temperature  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  body  at  the  time. 
Without  going  into  any  physiological  discussion 
respecting  the  source  of  animal  heat,  I  may  ju.st 
remind  you  of  the  fiiculty  of  evolving  heat  pos¬ 
sessed  by  man  and  the  warm-blooded  animals  ; 
by  which  faculty  very  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  inward  tenuierature  is  steadily  maintained 
under  very  different  degrees  of  outward  tem¬ 
perature.  If  the  external  temperature  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  body,  the  caloric  thereby  car¬ 
ried  off  is  speeilily  replaceil,  in  a  healthy  adult, 
by  this  evolution  of  heat  from  within,  aided  by 
clothing,  or  by  exercise.  When  the  external 
temperature  approaches  the  standard  heat  of 
the  body,  sweat  soon  breaks  forth,  and  the  su¬ 
perfluous  heat  is  removed  by  evaporation  :  for 
so  constant  is  the  internal  evolution  of  caloric, 
tliat  an  atmosphere  which  does  not  as  constantly 
abstract  any  of  it  is  excessively  incommoding. 
An  external  temperature  of  98®,  which  is  about 
the  average  heat  of  the  blood  in  man,  is,  as  you 
know,  extremely  oppressive.  The  terms  hot, 
warm,  cool,  col^  as  applied  to  the  surrounding 
air,  are  regulated  by  the  sensations  tliat  it  pro¬ 
duces  upon  the  average  of  persons.  If  the  heat 
be  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  and  no 
fa.ster,  no  particular  sensation  is  felt,  and  the 
bodily  powers  are  neither  stimulated  nor  ex¬ 
hausted.  This  equilibrium  is  maintained  (sup¬ 
posing  that  no  extraordinary  exertions  are 
made)  when  the  thennometer  stands  at  62®,  or 
therealxiuts.  We  call  that  point  in  the  scale 
temperate.  All  degrees  above  that  point  up  to 
70®,  are  reckoned  trorw*/  all  above  70®  Aot.  De¬ 
scending  in  the  scale,  we  speak  of  the  tempe¬ 
rature  denoted  by  any  degree  between  the  60th 
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and  the  60th,  as  being  cool ;  and  every  lower  | 
degree  of  temperature  is  cold.  I  am  apeaking  i 
of  the  average  of  healthy  men  ;  for  remarkable  j 
diversitiea  occur  among  individiialB  in  respect  to  j 
the  epitheta  which  they  assign,  under  the  giiid-  | 
ance  of  their  sensations,  to  particular  degrees  of  j 
the  thermometric  scale  ;  their  sensations  differ¬ 
ing  according  to  the  power  which  their  consti¬ 
tutions  respectively  possess  of  evolving  heat.  ! 
Now  if  this  power  of  evolving  heat,  thtis  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  system,  be  entire,  and  active,  an«l  i 
persistent — if  it  have  not  been  weakened  by  any  i 
of  those  circumstances  which  are  known  to  have  ' 
the  effect  of  weakening  it — no  peril  need  attend  ' 
even  violent  alternations  of  external  temperature.  | 
Unusual  heat  of  the  l>o<ly  at  the  time  when  the  { 
cold  is  applied,  so  far  from  implying  danger,  is  ] 
really  the  condition  of  safety,  provided  the  heat  ' 
is  steady  and  permanent.  You  may  read,  in 
Dr.  Currie’s  book  numerous  instances  of  the  ; 
cold  affusion  being  employed  in  the  hot  stage 
of  fever,  aii<l  particularly  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  j 
not  only  with  iiimunity,  but  with  great  benefit 
to  the  patient  The  same  holds  true  of  the  ap-  ' 
plication  of  cold  when  the  body  has  been  heated  I 
by  exercise  —  and,  indeed,  whatever  may  have  ^ 
licen  the  cause  of  the  increased  heat — provided  j 
always  that  that  cause  remains  steadily  in  action,  ' 
that  there  is  no  local  disease,  and  that  the  body  I 
is  not  fatigued,  and  fast  losing  its  heat  But  if  j 
a  person  be  already  exhaust^  and  weakened  | 
by  exercise — if  he  be  sweating  and  rapidly  part-  i 
ing  with  his  heat — and  especially  if  the  exercise  ' 
be  over,  and  he  remain  at  rest  immediately  after  I 
and  during  the  application  of  the  cold — then  it  j 
biMMunes  highly  perilous,  and  likely  to  produce 
internal  mischief.  i 

“  The  more  correct  statement,  therefore,  re-  ; 
s]MM:ting  the  application  of  cold  is,  that  it  is  dan-  i 
gerous — not  when  the  body  is  hot — but  when  , 
the  body  is  cooling  after  haring  heon  heated.  j 

“  This  principle  obtains  alike,  I  say,  whether 
the  cold  be  applied  externally  or  internally  ;  to  ■ 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  to  the  mucous  mem-  I 
brane  of  the  stomach.  Very  many  instances  j 
are  recorded  of  death  taking  place  immediately 
after  a  copious  draught  of  cold  water.  1  b^  ' 
lieve  it  will  bo  found  that  in  all  these  cases,  the  ; 
body  after  having  been  much  heated  and  en-  | 
feebled  by  severe  exertion,  was  losing  its  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat  from  proftise  perspiration,  and,  | 
in  general,  from  the  cessation  also  of  the  exer-  i 
tion  by  which  this  heat  was  accumulated.”  I 

The  reason  is,  that  the  heated  body  is  ' 
in  a  condition  to  react  upon  the  cold,  con-  j 
verting  it  into  a  tonic  instead  of  into  a  ; 
source  of  depression  ;  but  the  cooling  i 
body  is  no  condition  thus  to  react,  and  | 
cold  only  increases  the  depression.  j 

"  By  attending  to  the  principles  now  laid 
down,  you  will  be  enabled  to  furnish  those  ! 
whom  it  may  be  your  business  to  advise  with  ' 
many  useful  suggestions,  and  to  caution  them  ^ 


against  some  common  mistakes  :  mistakes  which 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  unqualified  credit 
given  to  the  maxim,  that  sudden  vicissitudes  of 
external  temperature,  and  exposure  to  cold  while 
the  body  is  hot,  are  dangerous ;  whereas,  these 
things  are  dangerous  under  certain  circumstan¬ 
ces  only.  Thus,  you  may  tell  the  sportsman 
that  wet  feet  or  a  wet  skin  need  cau.se  him  no 
apprehension,  so  that  he  continues  in  active  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  and  changes  his  clothes,  and  avoids  all 
further  application  of  cold,  as  soon  as  his  exer¬ 
cise  ends.  You  may  admonish  the  bather  that 
after  walking  on  a  hot  day  to  the  river’s  side,  he 
had  better  not  wait,  to  cool  himself  a  little,  be¬ 
fore  he  plunges  into  the  stream ;  and  in  like 
manner  you  may  venture  to  counsel  the  young 
lady  who  has  heateti  herself  with  dancing,  not 
to  linger  in  the  entrance-hall  till  the  glow  has 
somewhat  subsided,  but  to  make  the  b^tof  her 
way  to  her  carriage,  and  themee  to  her  bed; 
and  you  may  tell  your  male  friends  who  hapfien 
to  be  similarly  circumstanced,  that  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  walk  briskly  home  in 
their  great-coats.” 

The  evil  eftects  of  cold  are  seen  to  be 
due  entirely  to  the  depression  of  the  vital 
activity  in  this,  that  “  we  are  seldom  the 
worse  for  a  momentary  sensation  of  cold, 
however  intense  it  may  have  been ;  whereas 
even  slight  feelings  of  chilliness,  if  long 
protracted,  are  apt  to  terminate  in  some 
form  of  disease.” 

We  pause  over  the  lectures  on  Inflam¬ 
mation,  for  the  sake  of  noticing  what  Dr. 
Watson  says  of  the  cause  of  the  jxiin  it 
produces  in  difterent  organs — a  difference 
with  which  unhappily  we  are  all  but  too 
familiar.  It  is  owing,  he  thinks,  to  the 
amount  of  Btretching  induced  in  the  tex¬ 
tures  : 

”  Speaking  generally,  there  is  more  pain  felt 
in  external  mflammaCions,  and  in  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  serous  membranes,  than  in  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  substance  of  the  viscera,  or  of  the 
mucous  membranes :  and  it  has  been  conjectureil 
that  this  may  be  because,  in  the  latter  cases, 
the  parts  affected  have  fewer  nerves  of  common 
sensation.  But  I  do  not  think  this  explanation 
satisfactory.  If  it  were  well  founded  we  should 
not  have  such  exquisite  pain  in  some  of  the  tex¬ 
tures  already  mentioned,  which  appear  to  be 
furnished  with  very  few  nerves  of  common  sen¬ 
sation,  and  scarcely  feel  at  all  in  their  healthy 
states :  tendons,  ligaments,  and  cartilages,  I 
mean.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  most  pain 
is  felt  in  those  parts  which  are  least  capable  of 
yielding — in  which  the  tension  produced  by  the 
swelling,  or  the  tendency  to  swell,  is  the  great¬ 
est  The  substance  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
viscera  generally,  is  soft  and  extensible — the 
mucous  membranes  are  spongy  in  their  texture, 
and  often  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts  in 
loose  folds,  and  they  allow  of  an  accumulation 
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of  blood  within  them  witliout  becoming  much 
stretched,  or  very  tense.  The  investing  serous 
and  fibrous  membranes  are  more  tightly  applied, 
and  much  less  capable  of  yielding :  and  their 
inflammation  is  usually  attended  with  severe 
pain.’' 

Dr.  EUiotson  has  a  good  illustration : 

“  If  you  have  a  blister  upon  the  sole  of 
the  foot,”  he  says,  “  or  at  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe,  and  j^ou  rest  gradually  upon 
the  part,  the  pain  becomes  mitigated,  till 
at  last  it  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  re¬ 
moved  ;  but  the  moment  you  take  off  the  j 
pressure  and  raise  the  foot  from  the 
ground,  you  feel  the  part  begin  to  throb 
— to  throb  with  violent  pain.”  What  is 
this  gradual  pressure  but  a  driving  away  | 
of  the  blood,  and  thereby  lessening  the  | 
distension,  which  recurs  when  the  bipod 
returns  on  removal  of  the  pressure  ?  It  j 
is  on  the  same  principle  that  an  inflamed 
hand  is  suspended  in  a  sling. 

Although  these  lectures  on  Inflammation 
contain  matter  of  the  very  highest  interest 
to  medical  readers,  we  must  confine  our¬ 
selves  in  these  pages  to  topics  more  gene¬ 
rally  intelligible,  and  consequently  pass 
over  much  which  in  another  place  would 
demand  attention.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  touched  on  in  the  concluding 
note,  which  although  exclusively  technical 
may  be  with  advantage  selected  by  ns, 
as  it  falls  in  with  the  general  argument 
expounded  at  the  beginning  of  our  review 
— that,  namely,  of  the  distinction  between 
Medical  Science  and  Medical  Art.  Dr. 
Watson  is  combating  the  somewhat  un- 
philosophic  application  of  statistics  to 
medicine  in  the  method  known  as  the 
“  numerical  method,”  which,  according  to 
its  advocates,  is  the  Calculus  of  Probabili¬ 
ties  in  the  therapeutic  art : 


lion,  and  probably  much  a^  Dr.  Bennett  would 
himself  treat  them  ;  some  are  properly  treated 
by  stimulants  even ;  some  by  opium ;  some 
with  mere  ‘  expectation.’  The  exceeding  value 
of  statistical  returns  in  determining  the  e-ame$ 
of  disease  has  been  admirably  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Alison  ;  but,  for  directing  the  treatment  of  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  it  is  far  more  profitable  (as  some 
one  has  well  expressed  it)  to  teatch  than  to 
count.  To  use  or  to  withhold  a  given  remedy 
simply  because  it  is  found,  by  numerical  calcula¬ 
tion,  that  in  cases  nominally  the  same,  recoveries 
have  been  more  frequent  when  that  remedy  was 
employed  on  the  one  hand  or  omitted  on  the 
other,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  plain  and  per¬ 
haps  pre-ssing  indications  of  a  particular  ca.so, 
to  the  statistical  averages  of  diseases  having 
merely  a  common  denomination.” 

Had  not  men  first  deceived  themselves 
w'ith  the  conception  of  medicine  as  a 
Science,  they  could  never  have  committed 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  statistics 
could  furnish  it  with  any  thing  more  than 
figures  ;  had  they  clearly  seen  that  it  wa.« 
an  Art,  they  would  have  seen  what  Dr. 
Watson  so  forcibly  says  in  the  pa-ssage  we 
h.ave  italicized,  that  each  separate  case  is 
a  separate  problem,  not  to  be  solved  by 
numbers  and  averages.  We  know  from 
the  evidence  of  statistics  that  there  are 
constant  averges  of  crime.  In  any  given 
number  of  clerks  there  will  be  a  per-cent- 
age  of  peculation.  But  suppose  we  have 
to  choose  a  clerk  for  ourselves,  of  what 
value  is  this  statistical  knowledge  in  guid¬ 
ing  us  to  an  honest  man  ?  The  question 
we  have  to  settle  is  not  how  many  dis¬ 
honest  clerks  are  there  in  every  thousand, 
but — Is  this  individual  clerk  an  honest 
man  ?  We  may  have  more  or  less  of  the 
art 

“  To  read  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  face,” 


”  The  *  numerical  method,’  as  it  is  called, 
though  of  excellent  use  in  many  researches,  and 
indispensable  to  the  acquirement  of  exact  inform¬ 
ation  of  some  kinds,  has  no  conclusiveness  at 
all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  easily  mislead, 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  treatment  of  separate  ; 
cases  of  disease.  To  be  be  guided  by  statistical  i 
results  here,  is  to  adopt  the  irrational  and  dan-  ! 
gerous  rule  of  prescribing  after  the  name  of  a  { 
disorder ;  whereas,  each  eaee  requiret  its  n^eeial  | 
study,  speaks  its  proper  language,  furnishes  its  j 
peculiar  indications,  and  reads  its  own  lesson.  | 
Take  the  very  disorder  considered  by  Dr.  Ben-  | 
nett — take  pneumonia,  as  certified  to  exist  by 
its  ausculatory  signals.  Surely  no  sane  person 
professes  to  treat  all  instances  of  it  in  the  same 
manner.  The  great  majority  of  such  cases  are 
by  common  consent,  treated  without  vensesec- 


which  will  perhaps  .afford  us  a  clue ;  but 
no  accuracy  of  statistics  will  advance  us 
one  step.  It  is  the  same  with  disease.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  a 
drug  may  produce  a  well-known  effect ; 
but  the  case  before  us  is  the  exceptional 
hundredth,  and  our  statistics  are  baffled. 
Our  proceedings  must  all  be  tentative, 
and  tneir  success  will  mainly  depend  on 
the  art  which  guides  them — the  tact  which 
readily  detects  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
symptom,  and  changes  its  course  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Of  this  tact  there  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  related  by  the  celebrated  Broussais. 
He  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  for 
which  two  of  his  colleagues  prescribed 
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diametrically  opposite  remedie.s.  Embar-  ] 
rassed  by  such  contradictory  recommend- 1 
ations,  he  would  follow  neither.  Believ-  i 
ing  him.self  in  the  utmost  danger,  he  got  ' 
out  of  his  bed,  and,  almost  naked,  sat  j 
down  to  his  WTiting-desk  and  arranged  his  | 
papers.  This  was  in  the  month  of  Jan-  j 
uary,  and  the  streets  were  covered  with  ] 
snow.  While  thus  arranging  his  aifairs, 
the  fever  seemed  to  abate  ;  a  sensation  of  ' 
freshiie.ss  and  comfort  suffused  itself  j 
throughout  his  frame.  Struck  by  this  un-  j 
foreseen  result,  Broussais  boldly  converted 
his  imprudence  into  an  experiment.  He 
opened  the  window,  and  inspired  the  cold  , 
air  which  rushed  upon  him.  Finding  him¬ 
self  still  bettor,  he  concluded  that  a  cold  i 
drink  would  be  as  refreshing  to  his  stomach  ' 
as  the  cold  air  had  been  to  his  body.  He 
drank  quantities  of  cold  lemonade,  and  in 
eight-and-forty  hours  he  w'as  well. 

Our  diminishing  sjiace  warns  us  not  to 
attempt  even  the  meagerest  outline  of  the 
topics  handled  in  these  two  bulky  and 
well-tilled  volumes  ;  and  passing  over  the 
lectures  on  the  Nervous  System,  which 
might  detain  us  too  long,  we  alight  on  the 
suWeet  of  Hydrophobia,  interesting  in  it¬ 
self,  and  suggesting  practical  applications. 
First,  let  us  consider  the  mad  dog  himself 
— the  cause  of  all  the  mischief : 

“  ‘Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  (says  the  proverb,) 
and  hang  him  and  it  is  literally  so  with  the 
imputation  of  madness.  A  wretched  dog  is 
perhaps  ill,  or  weary,  or  cross,  or  he  may  have 
iMKjn  worried  already  by  mischievous  boys ;  the 
cry  of  mad  dog  is  raisin ;  and  then  he  can  ex-  , 
pect  no  mercy.  There  are  gross  errors  preva¬ 
lent  with  regard  to  the  si^ns  of  madness  in  the 
dog.  If  a  dog  be  seen  in  a  fit  in  the  street, 
some  person  charitably  offers  a  conjecture  that 
perhaps  he  may  be  mad ;  the  next  {>erson  has 
no  doubt  of  it ;  and  then,  woe  to  that  dog !  But 
Mr.  Youatt  assures  us  that  the  rabid  dog  never 
has  fits :  that  the  existence  of  epilepsy  is  a  clear 
proof  that  there  is  no  rabies.  Again,  it  is  a 
very  common  belief  that  a  rabid  dog,  like  a  hy¬ 
drophobic  man,  will  shun  water ;  and  if  he  take 
to  a  river,  that  is  thought  to  be  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  against  his  being  mad.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  disease,  in  the  quadruped,  can  not  be 
called  hydrojthobw :  there  is  no  dread  of  water, 
but  an  unquenchable  thirst ;  no  spasm  attend¬ 
ing  the  effort  to  swallow,  but  sometimes  in  dogs 
an  inability  to  swallow,  from  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  about  the  jaws  and  throat  They  will 
stand  lap,  lapping,  without  getting  any  of  the 
liquid  down.  They  fly  eagerly  to  the  water ; 
and  Mr.  Youatt  states  that  all  other  quadrupeds, 
with  perhaps  an  occasional  exception  in  the 
horse,  drink  with  ease,  and  with  increased 
avidity.” 


Haring  fixed  these  details  in  his  mind, 
which  will  enable  him  to  save  many  an 
unfoitunate  beast,  the  reader  is  now  c^led 
upon  to  consider  what  are  the  symptoms 
of  madness : 

“  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  what  are 
the  8ympU)ms  of  rabies  as  observed  in  the  dog, 
and  as  describe<l  by  Mr.  Youatt 

“  The  earliest  symptoms  of  madness  in  the 
dog  (he  says)  are  sullenness,  fidgetiness,  con¬ 
tinual  shifting  of  posture,  a  steadfast  gaze  ex¬ 
pressive  of  suspicion,  an  earnest  licking  of  some 
part,  on  which  a  scar  may  generally  be  found. 
If  the  ear  be  the  affected  part,  the  Jog  is  inces¬ 
santly  and  violently  scratching  it  If  it  be  the  foot, 
he  gnaws  it  till  the  integuments  are  destroyed. 

“  Occa.sional  vomiting  and  a  depraved  appe¬ 
tite  are  very  early  noticeable.  The  dog  will 
pick  up  and  sw-allow  bits  of  thread  or  silk  from 
the  carpet,  hair,  straw,  even  dung :  and  fre¬ 
quently  he  will  lap  his  own  urine,  and  devour 
his  own  excrement  Then  the  animal  becomes 
[  Irascible ;  flies  fiercely  at  strangers ;  is  impatient 
of  correction  ;  seizes  the  whip  or  stick  ;  quar¬ 
rels  with  his  own  companions ;  eagerly  hunts 
and  worries  cats ;  demolishes  his  bed ;  and  if 
chained  up  makes  violent  efforts  to  escape, 
tearing  his  kennel  to  pieces  with  his  teeth.  If 
he  l>e  at  large,  he  usually  attacks  only  those 
dogs  that  come  in  his  way ;  but  if  he  be  natur¬ 
ally  ferociou.s,  he  will  diligently  and  persever- 
ingly  seek  his  enemy.  According  to  Mr.  Youatt, 
the  disease  is  principally  propagated  by  the 
fighting-dog  in  towns ;  and  by  the  cur  or  lur¬ 
cher  in  the  country  :  by  those  dogs,  therefore, 
which  minister  to  the  vices  of  the  lower  classes 
in  town  and  country  respectively.  He  maintains 
that  if  a  well-enforced  quarantine  could  be  es¬ 
tablished,  and  every  dog  in  the  kin^om  con¬ 
fined  separately  for  seven  months,  the  disease 
might  be  extirpated.  This  opinion  is  founded 
of  course  upon  the  belief  that  rabies  never  origin¬ 
ates  at  present,  any  more  than  small-pox  does, 
gjwntaneoiuly  ;  but  is  always  propagated  by  the 
specific  virus.  And  it  is  corroborated  by  the 
j  fact  that  rabies  and  hydrophobia  are  unknown 
in  some  countries :  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  for 
I  example,  and  in  Egypt  I  fanc^  that  South- 
I  America  is,  or  was  a  stranger  to  it  It  appears 
to  have  been  imported  into  Jamaica,  after  that 
island  had  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  dis¬ 
ease  for  at  least  fifty  years  previously  ;  and  Dr. 

'  lleineken  states  that  curs  of  the  most  WTetched 
description  abound  in  the  island  of  Madeira ; 
that  they  are  afflicted  with  almost  every  disease, 

.  tormented  by  flies,  and  heat,  and  thirst,  and 
famine,  yet  no  rabid  dog  was  ever  seen  there. 

I  On  the  contrary,  1666  deaths  from  hydrophobia, 

:  in  the  human  subject,  are  stated  to  have  occur¬ 
red  in  Prussia  in  the  space  of  ten  years. 

“  Very  early  in  the  disease,  as  it  appears  in 
the  dog,  the  expression  of  countenance  is  re¬ 
markably  changed ;  the  eyes  glisten,  and  there 
I  is  slight  strabismus.  Twitchings  of  the  face 
I  come  on.  About  the  second  day  a  considerable 
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diBchargc  of  salira  commences ;  but  this  does  | 
not  continue  more  than  ten  or  twelve  hours,  I 
and  ia  succeeded  by  insatiable  thirst :  the  do;;  | 
is  incessantly  drinking,  or  attempting  to  drink:  : 
he  plunges  his  muzzle  into  the  water.  When 
the  flow  of  saliva  has  ceased,  he  appears  to  Imj  | 
annoyed  by  some  viscid  matter  in  his  fauces ;  ^ 
and  in  the  most  eager  and  extraordinary  manner  i 
he  works  with  his  paws  at  the  comers  of  his  ‘ 
mouth  to  get  rid  of  it :  and  while  thus  em¬ 
ployed  he  fii^uently  loses  his  balance  and  rolls  ; 
over.  I 

“  A  loss  of  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles  ' 
is  next  observed.  It  begins  with  the  lower  I 
jaw,  which  hangs  down,  and  the  mouth  is  par-  ; 
tially  open  ;  but  by  a  sudden  effort  the  dog  can 
sometimes  close  it,  though  occasionally  the  | 
paralysis  is  complete.  The  tongue  is  affected 
in  a  less  degree.  The  dog  is  able  to  use  it  in  | 
the  act  of  lapping,  but  the  mouth  is  not  suffl-  I 
ciently  closed  to  retain  the  water.  Therefore,  | 
while  he  hangs  over  the  fluid,  eagerly  lapping  i 
for  several  minutes,  it  is  very  little  or  not  at  all  j 
diminished.  The  paralysis  often  attacks  the  ! 
loins  and  extremities  also.  The  animal  staggers 
about,  and  frequently  falls.  Previously  to  this 
he  is  in  almost  incessant  action.  Mr.  Youatt 
fancies  that  the  dog  is  subject  to  what  we  call 
spectral  illusions.  He  says  he  starts  up  and 
gazes  eagerly  at  some  real  or  imaginary  object 
He  appears  to  be  tracing  the  path  of  something 
floating  around  him,  or  he  fixes  his  eye  intently  i 
u|K>n  some  spot  in  the  wall,  and  suddenly  ! 
]jlunges  at  it ;  then  his  eyes  close,  and  his  head  ' 
Jnxips.  I 

“  FVequently,  with  his  head  erect,  the  dog  ] 
utters  a  short  and  very  peculiar  howl :  or  if  he  ^ 
bark,  it  is  in  a  hoarse  inward  sound,  altogether 
dissimilar  from  his  usual  tone,  and  generally 
terminating  with  this  characteristic  howl.  Re-  ' 
spiration  is  alwa}'s  affected ;  often  the  breathing  | 
is  veiT  laborious ;  and  the  impiration  is  at-  ' 
tended  with  a  very  singular  grating,  choking 
noise.  On  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day  of  the  ' 
disease,  he  dies  :  occasionally  in  slight  convul-  | 
sions  ;  but  oftencr  vnthout  a  struggle.”  | 

What  causes  dogs  to  go  mail  ?  Heat,  ; 
and  want  of  water,  are  the  causes  usually 
a.scribed,  but  those  who  have  scientifically 
investigated  the  matter  know  otherwise. 
Experiments,  cruel  but  decisive,  have  dis¬ 
proved  the  notion  of  thirst  as  a  cause. 
Three  dogs  were  chained  up  during  summer 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun  ;  to 
one,  salted  meat  was  given,  without  j 
water ;  to  another,  water  without  food ; 
to  a  third,  neither  food  nor  drink.  They  ' 
all  died  in  agonies,  but  none  of  them 
became  rabid,  or  showed  any  symptoms 
of  becoming  so.  Moreover,  although  the 
“dog-days”  are  thought  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  introduction  of  the  malady,  and  people 
are  very  solicitous  about  having  dogs 


muzzled  in  the  hot  weather,  statistical  re¬ 
turns  show  that  madness  occurs  among 
dogs  nearly  as  often  in  the  spring,  autumn, 
and  even  winter,  as  in  summer.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  found  that  August  and  January,  the 
hottest  and  the  coldest  months,  are  those 
which  fiimish  the  fewest  cases.  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son,  as  we  have  seen,  after  a  survey  of  the 
evidence  we  possess,  concludes  that  mad¬ 
ness  never  arises  spontaneoun/t/  in  a  dog, 
but  is  always  the  result  of  a  bite  or  scratch 
from  some  animal  already  affected  :  the 
virus  is  therefore  a  specific  poison  trans¬ 
mitted  from  animal  to  animal ;  and  this 
leads  us  to  ask.  How  is  it  that  a  person 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  will  manifest  the 
effects  of  the  bite  many  months  after¬ 
wards  ?  Aecording  to  the  vulgar  idea,  if 
the  dog  which  has  bitten  you  goes  mad 
at  any  time  after  he  has  bitten  you,  vou 
will  follow  his  example  and  go  mad  like¬ 
wise.  We  need  not  stop  to  refiite  so  ridi¬ 
culous  an  opinion.  But  the  fiict  of  a  per¬ 
son  remaining  several  months  uninjured, 
and  suddenly  showing  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  hydrophobia,  which  quickly  ter¬ 
minate  in  death,  is  a  fact  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  Can  it  be  physiologically  accounted 
for?  The  poison  passes  from  the  tooth 
of  the  dog  into  the  liody  of  the  man — of 
this  we  are  tolerably  certain  ;  but  we  are 
not  so  certain  as  to  the  path  it  follows. 
Is  the  ]x)ison  taken  at  once  into  the  blood, 
and  does  it  there,  slowly  diffusing  itself, 
liecome  at  last  the  terrible  agent  we  know  t 
or  is  it  imprisoned  in  the  wound  or  cica¬ 
trix  for  a  time,  cut  off  from  all  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  blood,  either  by  some 
mechanical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbents,  or  by  some  chemical  union  be¬ 
tween  the  poison  and  the  tissues,  such  as 
occurs  with  some  other  poisons  ?  Against 
the  first  of  these  supjiositions  we  have  the 
objection  to  urge  of  its  being  purely  gra¬ 
tuitous  ;  called  in  to  explain  a  difficulty, 
it  does  so  without  any  analogy  in  its  tavor. 
As  Dr.  Watson  remarks : 

“  Poisons  that  find  entrance  into  the  blood  do 
not  remain  inoperative  there  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  then  be«n  to  manifest  their  poisonous 
influence.  They  lodge  in  this  organ  or  in  that, 
and  presently  disturb  its  functions:  or  they 
are,  more  or  less  rapidly,  eliminated  from  the 
body  through  one  or  more  of  its  natural  emunc- 
tories ;  or  they  produce  specific  and  constant 
results  after  periods  of  incubation,  which  are 
also  definite  and  constant — as  we  sec  in  cases 
of  small-pox  and  measles.  Rut  there  is  no  in¬ 
stance  known  that  I  am  aware  of  (unless  indeed 
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it  be  80  in  this  disease  of  hydrophobia)  in  which  I 
a  poison  circulates  in  the  blood  for  an  indefinite 
and  long  period,  to  give  rise  at  last  to  symptoms 
that  are  strictly  specific.” 

We  are  thrown  upon  the  explanation 
which,  assuming  that  the  poison  is  hin¬ 
dered  frojn  passing  into  the  blood,  either 
by  mechanical  or  chemical  obstriiction, 
finds  numerous  facts  in  confirmation. 
Thus  it  is  always  observed  that  the  scar 
becomes  reinflamed,  or  is  the  seat  of  mor¬ 
bid  action,  just  before  the  period  of  re¬ 
crudescence.  The  symptoms  of  uneasiness 
are  preceded  by  symptoms  of  something 
wrong  about  the  spot  where  the  scar  is. 
And  if  the  poison  only  then  begins  to  act 
u[)on  the  system,  we  can  be  certain  of 
averting  all  danger  if  before  that  j)eriod 
we  have  had  the  whole  |>art  cleanly  cut 
out.  Dr.  Watson  says  he  would  cut  the 
piece  out  the  moment  a  new  sensation 
manifested  itself  in  the  seat  of  the  injury, 
and  Mr.  Mayo  thought  that  even  alter 
hydrophobic  sy^mptonis  had  presented 
themselves,  excision  would  be  advisable. 

In  his  lectures  on  Hysteria,  Dr.  Watson 
gives  some  examples  of  the  power  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  which  are  instructive ; 
showing  that  the  mere  idea  of  being  un¬ 
able  to  w.alk  often  takes  away  the  power 
of  walking,  or  the  reverse,  and  that  a  pro¬ 
found  faitli  w'ill  move  the  paralytic  leg : 

“  These  »ro  the  cases  which  suit  the  purposes 
of  miracle-mongers.  A  few  years  ago  all  the 
journals  belonging  to  a  certain  party  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  world  were  full  of  an  instance  of  miracu¬ 
lous  cure.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman  ; 
her  legs  had  been  paralytic,  or  contracted,  I 
forget  which  ;  some  enthusiastic  preacher  had 
influence  enough  with  her  to  make  her  belieee 
tlukt  if  on  a  certain  day  she  prayed  for  recovery 
with  a  strong  faith,  her  prayer  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  she  would  recover  at  once ;  and  she  did 
so.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  just  such  a 
case  as  those  I  have  now  been  mentioning. 
Many  of  these  pseudo-diseases  terminate  sud¬ 
denly  under  some  strong  moral  emotion.  A 
fall — a  fire  in  the  house — any  overwhelming 
terror,  will  sometimes  put  an  end  to  them.  And 
where  the  joints  have  been  the  parts  affected, 
several  patients  have  declared  that  they  felt  a 
sensation  as  if  something  had  snapped  or  given 


way  in  the  part,  immediately  before  the  sudden 
recovery  took  place.” 

In  the  lecture  on  Cretinism  we  have  a 
serious  omission  to  notice :  Dr.  Watson, 
in  giving  the  various  explanations  which 
have  been  offered  res{>ecting  the  cause  of 
goitre,  has  made  no  fusion  whatever  to 
M.  Ch.atin’s  researches.  He  quotes  with 
approval  the  geological  theory  of  Mr.  Me 
Clelland,  who  affirms  that  in  the  course  of 
his  personal  inquiries,  which  extended 
over  one  thousand  stjuare  miles,  and  which 
were  prosecuted  w'lthout  any  regard  to 
theory,  no  instance  occurred  in  which 
goitre  prevailed  to  any  extent  where  the 
villages  were  not  situated,  on  or  close  to, 
limestone  rocks.  But  M.  Chatin’s  most 
striking  illustration  suffices  to  upset  this 
theory  altogether,  while  furnishing  one 
which  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  In  Savoy, 
M.  Chatin  finds  two  villages  divided  from 
each  other  only  by  a  narrow  ravine.  The 
rock  and  soil  of  both  villages  are  the  sjime ; 
their  elevation  is  the  same ;  all  external 
circumstances  seem  to  be  equal ;  ^’et  in 
the  one  village  goitre  abounds,  in  the 
other  it  is  unknown.  Pursuing  his  inves¬ 
tigations  more  minutely,  M.  Chatin  finds 
that  these  villages  are  watered  by  two 
branches  of  one  stream,  and  that  one  of 
these  branches  carries  water  continuing  a 
very  slight  trace  of  iodine,  while  the  water 
of  the  other  branch  has  not  a  trace  of  it ; 
in  the  village  served  by  the  iodized  water 
goitre  never  occurs  ;  in  the  >  illage  served 
by  the  water  without  iodine  goitre  is 
abundant.  When  to  so  striking  a  case  as 
this,  we  add  that  iodine  is  by  all  physicians 
knwn  to  be  the  most  effectu^  cure  of 
goitre,  and  that  goitre  is  never  known  on 
the  sea-coast,  we  can  have  little  hesitation 
in  fixing  on  the  want  of  iodine  as  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole  cause  of  goitre. 

But  we  must  cease ;  although  our  re¬ 
view  has  not  carried  us  even  through  the 
first  volume,  the  space  at  our  command 
is  exhausted,  and  we  have  nothing  further 
left  than  to  recommend  our  readers  to 
seek  in  the  work  itself  the  ample  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  lucid  exposition  which  have 
made  for  it  a  name. 
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K  r  o  m 


A  WOMAN’S  PREACHINGS 


TEMPER. 

I  ASK — and,  believe  me,  in  all  kindness 
— if  there  be  not  numbers  of  you  who 
are  victims  to  an  infirmity — I  suppose  I 
must  call  it — named,  in  domestic  par¬ 
lance,  pettishness — a  failing  which  is  apt, 
occasionally,  to  degenerate,  often  without 
sufficient  cause,  into  dowmright  ill-temper. 

Now,  I  fully  believe  that,  generally 
speaking,  men  regard  what  they  call  good 
fern  per  in  women  beyond  any  other  qua¬ 
lity — physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  — 
save  and  except  chastity.  Nine  women, 
however,  out  of  ten  do  not,  and  can  not, 
possess  that  uniform  placidity  of  disposi¬ 
tion  which  carries  with  it  so  sovereign  a 
virtue  in  men’s  eyes,  that  it  can  qualify 
plainness  of  person,  want  of  education, 
intelligence,  talent,  or  accomplishments. 
I  believe  this  Griselda-like  temper  of  the 
mind  arises  (.where  it  exists  in  perfection) 
from  a  perfectly  healthy  physical  constitu¬ 
tion,  no  doubt  invaluable  in  itself  and 
highly  desirable ;  and  that  it  is  likely 
enough  to  attract  and  satisfjr  the  general¬ 
ity  of  mankind,  who,  irritable  enough 
sometimes  themselves,  and  caring  little 
to  control  their  irascibility,  make  it  an  in- 
<lis|)eiisable  condition,  that  a  wdfe  shall 
bear  all  without  complaint,  retort,  remon¬ 
strance,  or  feeling  Keenly.  Placid,  ami¬ 
able  women,  so  unvarying  in  their  tempers, 
so  even  in  the  tenor  of  their  daily  lives, 
have  but  one  drawback  —  in  the  eyes, 
though,  of  a  man  of  intellect  and  suscep¬ 
tibility,  it  might  be  a  serious  one— they 
generally  want  heart,  intensity,  and 
warmth  of  affection.  TTiese  are  the  wo¬ 
men  who  will  marry  a  second  husband, 
the  moment  decorum  permits,  after  the 
death  of  their  first ;  who  take  nothing 
great 'y  to  heart,  but  view  the  w’orld,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  its  unceasing  struggles,  with 
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a  composure  as  unmoved  as  that  with 
which  Nelson’s  statue  regards  the  toil  and 
bustle  of  the  thousands  beneath  its  tow’er- 
ing  height — truly,  the  same  stony  consti¬ 
tution  is  predominant  in  both.  Yes!  of 
such  unimpassioned  materials  are  your 
immovable,  unansw’eriiig,  patient  women, 
whom  their  husbands  and  the  ever  falsely 
judging  world  extol  for  their  perfection 
of  temper.  But,  though  you  may  imagine 
— and  it  is  chiefly  to  women  of  the  middle 
classes  of  society  that  I  now  address  my¬ 
self — that  I  am  defending  peevishness  and 
irritability,  you  w'ould,  in  entertaining 
such  an  idea,  be  greatly  mistaken.  In  the 
first  place,  I  know  hoiv  much  you  snfter 
from  the  effects  of  indulging  in  such  varia¬ 
tions  of  temper.  It  becomes  a  frequent, 
too  frequent,  source  of  domestic  bitterness 
and  alienation.  While  I  deprecate  the 
admiration  of  that  impregnable  amiabi¬ 
lity,  which,  from  its  own  {leculiar  idiosyn¬ 
crasy,  could  no  more  get  into  a  passion, 
or  say  a  cross  thing,  than  I  could  circum¬ 
vent  the  W’orld  with  a  modem  belle’s 
waist -girdle,  I  would  still  pray  you  most 
heartily  by  all  means — if  you  would  avoid 
present  unhappiness,  and  future  self- 
reproach — to  control  your  tendency  to  give 
short  snappish  answers  to  your  husband 
and  family.  I  say  control ;  for  I  have 
myself  a  far  greater  admiration  of  a  wo¬ 
man  who  can  command  a  naturally  irri¬ 
table  temper,  than  I  could  |)08sibly  feel 
for  one  who  had  no  such  infirmity  to  cor¬ 
rect.  I  have  said  how  highly  men  value 
what  they  call  an  even  temper,  which,  in 
their  masculine  vocabulary,  signifies  per¬ 
fect  submission  to  themselves ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  as  in  married  life  one  must  yield 
somewhat  to  the  other,  surely  it  would 
be  more  feminine  and  lovable  in  you  to 
give  up  small  unimportant  points  W’ith  a 
good  grace,  than  to  resist,  pout,  snarl, 
and  give  unkind  words  or  downright 
denials. 

Let  us  take  an  example :  You,  sister, 
not  very  long  happily  married  to  a  man 
in  business,  with  an  income  which  allows 
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you  Bufficiently  to  be  at  your  ease  and  feeling,  does  not  wish  to  leave  you,  his 
comforts.  Well,  your  husband  comes  wife,  moping  at  home.  Are  you  willing 
home  in  the  evening,  tired  enough  with  to  please  him,  by  cultivating  the  acqnaint- 
his  daily  wrestle  with  the  outer  world  ance  of  his  friends  even  as  he  accepts 
and  its  cares — cross,  it  may  be,  sometimes,  vours?  Not  you — you  set  yourself  reso- 
but  not  with  you — vexed  and  annoyed,  lutely  against  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  and, 
perhajw,  with  contrary  business  matters,  if  you  can  not  evade  it  in  any  other  way, 

1  le  scarcely  deserves,  though,  to  be  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  unfortunate  man, 
greeted  with  repulsive  looks,  short  an-  and  flatly  refuse  to  accompany  him.  Now, 
swers,  and  altogether  an  unkind,  indifter-  even  if  it  were  violently  disagreeable  to 
ent  manner,  which  plainly  says  you  do  your  feelings,  would  you  not  have  the 
not  care  for  him.  And  yet  so  contradic-  greater  merit  in  a  little  self-sacrifice,  to 
tory  is  your  nature,  that  half  the  day  please  the  man  of  your  heart  ?  Would  it 
vou  have  been  wishing  for  his  presence  at  be  so  very  unbearable,  for  a  single  even- 
home;  yet  the  very  moment  he  comes,  ing,  to  please  his  friends  ?  No  one  can  be 
you  flout  and  snarl,  like  your  pet  dog  more  sorry  than  yourself  when  your  irri- 
quarrehng  with  his  favorite  bone.  Is  tation  subsides.  If  you  had  worlds,  you 
this,  now,  worthy  of  a  sen.sible,  intelligent  would  give  them  to  recall  some  of  the 
woman  ? — one  who  aspires  to  be  consi-  things  you  have  said — some  of  the  looks 
dered  her  husband’s  equal,  his  confident,  yoti  have  given  ;  but  where  is  the  use  of 
his  cherished  companion  ?  No;  you  make  that?  Depend  on  it,  each  successive  ex- 
him  wish  himself  out  again — make  him  perimcnt  of  this  sort  will  extinguish  one 
feel  that,  though  he  may  have  provided  spark  in  the  flame  of  your  husband’s  aftec.- 
a  home  for  you,  replete  with  all  the  com-  tion.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  the  fire  should 
forts  of  life  and  its  elegancies,  and,  for  one  day  go  out  altogether, 
your  own  share,  perfect  exemption  from  Your  physical  constitution  being  so 
the  toil  necessary  to  keep  such  a  homo  totally  different  from  their  own,  men  can 
up,  yet  that,  for  him,  none  worthy  the  not — unless,  indeed,  of  the  profession  of 
name  exists.  In  such  cases,  as  best  medicine  —  be  expected  to  connect  its 
:iccord8  with  his  own  peculiar  disiKisition,  jieculiarities  with  your  moral  deficiencies ; 
he  either  sulks  and  goes  early  to  bed,  or  they  do  not  consider  that  the  enervating 
reads  in  silence,  or  perhaps  resents  your  lives  you  le.ad,  often  without  air  and 
conduct  in  good  earnest ;  and  then,  your  proper  exercise,  increase  the  irritability 
sidrit  forbidding  conciliation,  though  you  of  the  nerv'ous  system,  which  often  forms 
feel  actually  how  wrong  you  have  been,  the  true  basis  of  this  useless  and  heart- 
matters  proceed  to  a  downright  quarrel,  cutting  exhibition  of  tem|>er.  But  it  is  so. 
1  doubt  if  the  quarrels  of  lovers  are  so  Women  of  the  hard-working  classes  are 
sweet  its  the  poets  tell  us ;  I  am  sure  there  not  subject  to  what  I  may  truly  term  this 
is  nothing  but  bitterness  unmitigated  in  disease.  They  may  put  themselves  now 
those  of  married  |K;ople — bitterness  which  and  then  into  a  hearty  passion,  and  have 
leaves  behind  a  sting,  never  wholly  to  be  done  with  it ;  but  they  are  not  testy,  fret- 
eradicated.  Is  it  right,  for  no  rea.son  on  ful,  ca|)ricious,  like  you,  who  have  hardly 
earth,  to  give  way  to  irritation,  which,  by  any  tiling  to  employ  your  minds,  or  aught 
imlulgence,  soon  becomes  almost  im|)ossi-  to  wish  tor,  save  a  new  bracelet  or  a  more 
ble  to  control — to  contrailict  every  thing  fashionable  suit  of  furniture.  There  are 
your  husband  says  —  to  listen  supercili-  female  writers  who  tell  you,  that,  when 
oualy  —  to  reply  contemptuously?  Hut  your  husbands  come  home,  crossed  in 
a  short  time  ago  you  heard  his  last  sen-  business  matters,  or  Aveighed  down  with 
tence  amid  a  whole  roomful  of  people,  care  and  anxiety,  you  should  not  inquire 
deferred  to  his  judgment  in  the  minutest  into  the  cause,  but  should  endeavor  to 
trifles,  wore  his  favorite  colors,  dressed  divert  them  by  cheerful  mirth  and  enter- 
your  hair  to  his  taste,  and  smiled  at  his  taining  conversation.  Now,  to  my  think- 
worst  jokes.  And  now — well,  marriage  ing,  such  conduct  would  be  absolutely 
does  make  a  difference !  it  is  not  always  heartless.  We  all  like  sympathy,  ana, 
on  the  men’s  side,  though.  Sometimes,  in  times  of  real  distress,  people  are  apt  to 
not  being  desirous  to  forsake  all  the  regard  the  mere  amusements  and  embel- 
friends  of  his  bachelor  days  he  wishes  lishments  of  life  as  painful  to  the  feel- 
occasionally  to  visit  them — and  being,  we  ings,  and  wholly  superfluous.  Affection- 
will  suppose,  a  married  man,  with  proper  ate  interest  and  soothing  kindness,  I 
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should  certainly  conceive,  would  better  light  and  delicate,  that  I  almost  despair 
U'stity  our  love.  Sitting  down  to  the  of  conveying  iny  sentiments  on  it,  and  am 
piano  to  sing  a  man  a  lively  song,  when  even  half  inclined,  at  the  very  outset,  to 
iiis  heart  is  swelled  with  grief,  and  his  abandon  it. 

brain  irritated  by  pecuniary  embarrass-  You  all  are  apt  to  complain  that  lovers, 
ment,  is  certainly  a  strange  way  of  alleviat-  when  they  become  husbands,  can  not 
ing  his  distress;  but  I  may  perhaps,  view  unite  the  two  characters.  You  lay  this 
such  circumstances  in  a  peculiar  and  un-  mostly  to  the  men’s  charge.  Do  you 
worldly  light,  and,  not  being  like  Mrs.  think  it  is  their  fault  entirely?  I  am 
Malaprop,  a  “  perfect  queen  of  the  diction-  disposed  to  say,  no.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
ary,”  I  may  confound  the  meaning  of  Before  marriage,  you  take  the  greatest 
kindness,  comfort,  and  affection,  with  in-  pains  to  elevate  yourself  into  goddesses, 
sensibility,  want  of  tact,  and  selfishness,  and  desire  to  be  w'orshiped  accordingly. 
Laugh  and  sing  his  cares  aw’ay !  Men — especially  those  {tossessing  suf»erior 

Such  proceedings  might  be  suitable  in  intellectual  qualities  and  refinement  of 
the  harem  slaves  of  .an  eastern  monarch,  nature — favor  these  views,  and  treat  you 
whose  lord  and  master  seeks  relaxation  .as  something  nearer  to  heaven  than  ihein- 
from  the  difficulties  of  a  state  of  war  ;  but  selves  ;  and  lo  1  no  sooner  has  the  hoiiey- 
for  Christian  wives,  towards  their  Christ-  moon  p;issed,  than  your  husbands  discover, 
i:m  husbands,  who  are  involved  in  com-  by  imperceptible  but  sure  degrees,  that 
monplace,  sad  realities — why,  I  say,  sis-  you  are  (though  in  a  somewiiat  inferior 
tens,  heaven  forbid  that  you  should  think  ratio  to  themselves)  of  the  “  earth  earthy.” 
even  of  pursuing  such  a  line  of  domestic  Happy  the  woman  wlio  luis  the  wit  to 
policy.  Ko!  in  the  first  place,  gain  the  contrive  that,  in  her  nuirried  life,  the  same 
confidence  of  your  {>artner8.  If  you  jHjr-  halo  shall  surround  her  in  her  husband’s 
ceive  them  to  bring  home  sad  faces  or  eves  that  existed  Inibre  their  union, 
heavy  hearts,  try,  persuasively,  to  know  'rtie  thing — in  the  intimacy  of  common- 
the  ciiuse.  If  it  be  serious,  then  symjja-  place,  every-day  life — may  be  difficult, 
thize,  counsel,  and,  with  your  woman’s  wit,  but  is  by  no  mean  impos-sible  to  achieve, 
contrive  to  see  a  path  for  him  out  of  this  Your  own  neglect  of  all  those  cares  and 
maxe  of  difficulties.  If  it  prove  to  be  a  arts  by  wiiich  yon  won  the  lover,  cause's 
mere  momentary  annoyance,  then,  by  all  commonly  the  early  estrangement  of  the 
means  do  cheerfully  trv  to  make  light  of  husl>and. 

it,  and  laugh  it  off.  If  your  hearts  be  in  How  frequent  is  the  8{)ectacle  of  neat, 
the  right  place,  they  will  teach  you  wh.at  scrupulous  maidens,  who  when  they  be- 
to  do ;  and  the  heart’s  impulse  seldom  come  w  ives,  neglect  their  personal  ap- 
errs,  tliough  that  of  the  head  may  lead  jwarance ;  and  w  ho,  if  asked  why  they 
us  into  folly.  But,  above  all,  let  your  do  so,  wouhl  answer,  “  Oh  !  I’m  married !” 
husbands  feel  that  home,  for  them,  is  the  showing  plainly  that  their  care  and  trim- 
temple  of  pure  happiness.  Studj'  their  ness  formed  no  part  of  their  natures,  but 
peace — you  have  the  control  of  it  m  your  was  a  trap,  a  cage,  spread  for  the  lure 
owm  hands  ;  and  when  you  feel  tempted  and  destruction  of  men.  I*retty  Mistress 
to  cavil,  snap,  dispute,  or  contradict,  on  Spider!  when  your  careful,  fine-spun  web 
trifling  j)oint8,  which  are  of  little  moment,  caught  the  credulous  fly,  your  object  be- 
save  to  please  them,  you  will  reap  the  re-  ing  effected,  good-by  to  neatness,  g«>od 
ward  of  your  self-control  by  the  increased  looks,  care,  and  refinement.  What  more 
happiness  of  domestic  lives,  which,  in  had  you  in  the  world  to  do  ?  Your  un- 
their  every-day  exigencies,  shall  know  no  fortunate  husband  finds  the  very  qualities 
shadow',  feel  no  chill,  from  the  stormy  which  most  likely  influenced  his  choice 
clouds  of  temper.  liave  vanished,  “  like  the  baseless  fabric  of 

a  vision,”  and  W'bich,  to  para^dtrase  the 
NICETIES.  poet,  “  leaves  but  a  wreck  behind.” 

In  a  former  address,  I  have  accused 
There  is  a  bane  and  an  antidote  to  wed-  some  of  my  sex  of  an  undue  love  of  finery  ; 
ded  happiness,,  of  which  few  women  are  but  there  is  surely  a  medium  bet  ween  this 
aware,  and  which,  in  the  light  I  view  it,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  an  attractive  toi- 
will  be  termed,  1  daresay,  prudish  non-  let — which  may  as  readily  be  made  in  a 
sense.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  cotton  gown  as  a  silk  one,  if  neatness  and 
which  require  touching  with  a  hand  so  cleanness  preside — neglect  which  super- 
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venes  so  often  on  the  commencement  of  a 
married  existence.  No  wonder,  then, 
men  are  astonished,  that  when  yon  took 
so  much  pains  to  ^uin  a  husband,  you 
will  not  take  the  smallest  trouble  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  affection.  It  would  seem,  in¬ 
deed,  ns  if  a  ring  and  a  name  formed  the 
chief  inducements  to  marriage  with  the 
most  of  you.  Surely  wedlock  should  be 
a  stronger  motive  to  increase,  if  possible, 
attractions  powerful  enough  to  have  made 
a  man  surrender  his  liberty,  but  which 
are  so  seldom  competent,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  to  preserve  him  from  repenting  the 
step ;  and  methinks  the  additional  care 
you  have  to  take,  must  be  amjily  com- 
l>eiiHated,  in  the  reflection  that  you  are 
not  merely  indulging  your  own  personal 
vanity,  but  that  you  are  endeavoring  to 
prest'rve  a  husband’s  tenderness,  a  hus¬ 
band's  affection.  Granted,  men  are,  the 
best  of  them,  too  much  slaves  of  the  eye, 
yet  we  must  not  quarrel  with  their  admi¬ 
ration,  at  least  of  the  beauty  of  order  and 
eloquence. 

Again,  there  are  niceties  connected  with 
domestic  life,  in  its  most  uuideal  aspect, 
which,  though  it  would  be  useless  to 
dwell  on,  yet  present  a  vast  field  whereon 
may  be  cultivated  the  fruits  of  refined 
delicacy  of  thought.  Without  regard  to 
Byron’s  affectetl  horror  of  seeing  a  wo¬ 
man  eat,  it  is  assuredly  no  agreeable 
sight  to  see  her  a  gounnande  ;  presuming 
a  woman  occasionally  to  experience  thirst, 
in  common  with  other  human  creatures, 
it  is  not  exactly  feminine  for  her  to  par¬ 
take  largely  of  beer,  or  stronger  fluids. 
These  are  among  thinM  which  disgust 
ultra-refinement,  and  do  not  decidedly 
tend  to  exalt  the  sex,  even  in  the  opinion 
of  less  sensitive  minds.  A  slovenly 
dinner-table  may  well  disgust  a  man, 
when  he  knows  that,  if  company  be  ex- 
jjected,  no  adornment  or  carefulness 
would  be  too  great.  “  Wherefore,”  he 
naturally  says  to  himself — if  he  does  not 
to  you — “  wherefore  can  not  you  take  the 
pains  to  make  our  dmly  meals  as  attract¬ 
ive  as  you  would  to  strangers?”  It 
would  never  occur  to  him  that  you  are  a 
saver  of  time  and  trouble,  (most  ill-timed 
economy,)  and  that  you  forbear  to  use 
more  of  your  glass  and  plate  than  you  can 
avoid,  because  it  makes  work,  and  wears 
out  the  articles.  He  knows  that  a  certain 
quantum  of  household  appurtenances  were 
reckoned  by  you  to  be  indisjiensable.  In 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  poor  man,  he 
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I  believed  them  to  lie  in  demand  for  daily 
I  use  and  comfort  of  the  family,  and  not 
I  that  they  were  to  be  locked  up  in  store- 
closets,  to  be  brought  out  only  at  mar¬ 
riages,  christenings,  funerals,  and  other 
'  festivals  of  the  family.  Of  course  I  am 
I  referring,  sisters,  to  those  of  you  who, 
not  being  rich,  are  at  least  what  the 
i  world  terms  “  comfortably  off,”  and  who, 
therefore,  really  possess  necessary  com- 
j  forts,  even  if  you  do  not  see  fit  to  use 
them.  Fancy  your  husband’s  extreme 
I  vexation,  when  some  one  “  drops  in  ”  to 
j  dinner  unexpectedly,  or  if  he  brings  home 
a  guest — as,  presumptuous  creatures,  men 
have  so  often  the  extreme  auda<*ity  to 
j  fancy  they  may  take  the  liberty  of  doing 
'  in  their  own  houses  —  what  with  the 
j  dingy,  rude  economy  of  the  table,  and 
j  your  black  looks,  and  short  answers,  both 
I  host  and  guest  devoutly  wish  themselves 
in  a  well-appointed  coffee-house,  or  cheap 
I  club,  before  the  meal  is  half  over. 

I  “  When  I  was  a  bachelor,  I  could  ask 
I  Jones,  Brown  or  Robinson  to  come  home, 

I  and  there  were  no  unpleasantries  of  this 
I  kind ;  now,  to  bring  home  an  old  friend 
is  an  offense  of  the  deepest  dye,  making 
!  unhappiness,  perhaps,  for  days.’’  I  be¬ 
lieve  women  are  perceiving  the  extreme 
folly  of  these  thin^,  but  there  are  still 
hundreds  of  you  who  give  sufficient  cause 
for  the  present  observations.  These  f»al- 
try  but  real  annoyances  can  not,  of  course, 
occur  in  great  houses,  where  there  are 
cooks,  butlers,  OTooins  of  chamber,  etc. : 
but  your  humbler  domiciles,  sisters,  have 
the  elements  of  true,  hearty,  genial  happi¬ 
ness  far  oftener  than  the  mansions  of  lux¬ 
ury,  would  you  but  observe  and  know 
how  to  use  them.  What  would  men  be 
without  the  gentle  ministration  of  woman  ? 
Coarse  as  so  many  of  them  are  now,  how 
little  then  would  they  be  removed  from 
mere  animals!  One  of  your  mimiotia 
that  you  have  been  latterly  “  agitating  ” 
almut — as  if  agitation  and  women  were 
not  two  separate  and  distinct  ideas — is  to 
cultivate  refinement  of  thought  and  deed 
in  men,  as  much  as  possible.  I  would 
rather  see  you  achieve  this  object,  tlian 
know  you  were  capable  of  commanding  a 
ship,  and  making  yourselves  hoarse  and 
red  in  the  face,  by  ordering  “  Jem  Junk  ” 
and  “  Bob  Taffrail”  to  “hoist  the  main¬ 
sail,  there !”  or  “  all  hands  to  clear  deck !” 
Rather,  indeed,  feel  your  presence  dis¬ 
played  in  the  order,  beauty,  and  quiet¬ 
ness  of  your  own  homes,  than  see  you 
25 
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battling  in  a  wig  and  black  gown,  d  la 
Portia^  in  a  court  of  law,  for  causes,  pei^ 
haps,  far  less  elevating  than  that  which  I 
induced  Shakspeare’s  heroic  woman  to 
quit  her  own  sphere ;  mwh  rather  than 
see  you  tampering  with  human  life,, and 
dissecting  human  bodies,  instead  of  living 
characters,  in  which  practice  you  now 
indulge  occasionally,  or  feeling  pulses,  and 
prescribing,  ten  to  one,  poisons,  instead  ' 
of  drugs  in  healing  quantities.  TTie  min¬ 
istry  of  a  sick  room  —  where,  indeed, 
your  light  touch,  soft  bands,  and  low  tones 
are  invaluable — may  be  studied  in  the 
solitude  of  your  homes,  as  well  as  in 
public  hospitals ;  for  the  elements  of  a 
nurse’s  profession  are,  cleanliness,  care, 
forethought,  and  constant  watchfulness. 
In  the  midst  of  carnage,  mismanagement, 
misery,  dirt,  w’aste,  and  disorder,  the 
world  has  beheld  of  late  one  bright  exam¬ 
ple  to  womanhood,  one  crowning  glory  of 
that  sex,  whose  best  attributes  are  tender¬ 
ness  and  mercy.  Florence  Nightingale — 
amid  the  homage  of  Europe,  the  worship 
of  men,  the  admiration  of  women — accept 
one  more  feeble  tribute,  to  swell  the  p»ans 
of  thy  praise. 

I  believe  carelessness  of  speech  to  be 
another  fertile  source  of  estrangement  in 
married  people.  Now,  it  is  too  much  the 
fashion  in  all  households  to  have  a  do¬ 
mestic  colloquy,  very  different  in  its  tone 
and  carefulness  to  that  in  use  with 
strangers.  The  very  best  of  us,  I  fear, 
are  too  prone  to  this  ;  but,  from  wives  to 


husbands,  and  the  reverse,  matrimony 
seems  certainly  to  possess  the  chemical 
property  of  converting  sweets  into  acids 
m  no  time.  Short  answers  —  foe  the 
direst  of  domestic  happiness — or  else  no 
answers  at  all ;  no  conversation  for  his 
leisure,  for  w'hom,  once  on  a  time,  you 
carefully  brushed  up  all  your  stores  of 
knowledge ;  and  in  utter  oblivion  of  the 
personal  politeness  which  most  well-con¬ 
ducted  people  think  due  to  a  stranger. 
Pity  such  things  are  kept,  like  your 
choicest  preserves  and  honties  houchss^ 
merely  for  strangers.  None  can  place 
too  much  value  on  domestic  warmth  of 
politeness,  unmixed,  of  course,  I  mean, 
with  hypocrisy  or  shallow  words.  Kind¬ 
ness  might  be  a  better  word,  perhaps,  for 
what  I  mean,  for  where  there  are  kind 
hearts,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
certain  suavity  of  manner.  But  this 
etiquette  of  the  heart  you  keep,  like  your 
best  clothes,  for  company ;  never  thinking 
that  every-day  use  is  your  true  polish,  not 
merely  for  the  baser  metals,  but  even  to 
keep  bright  gold  itself. 

Regard  these  things  in  a  higher  light 
than  as  mere  every-day  trifles ;  though, 
granting  they  are  so,  need  I  repeat  the 
trite  quotation,  that  “trifles  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  things”  ?  True  enough,  if 
stale  enough,  that  proverb  ;  for  home,  do¬ 
mestic  love,  joy,  happiness,  all  hang  on 
a  series  of  well-directed  trifles,  and  small 
is  her  chance  of  hap[»iness,  sisters,  who  sees 
tit  to  neglect  or  overlook  them  entirely. 


Prom  Ibo  Weitmtnotor  RotIow. 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE:  OK,  PATMORE’S  POEMS.* 


It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  works, 
admitting  of  comparison  at  all,  more  re¬ 
markably  contrasted  than  those  of  Mr. 

*  The  Angel  tn  Hu  House,  Book  L  The  Be¬ 
trothal.  Bo^  IL  The  Espousals.  By  Coventry 
Patmore.  Second  Edition.  London ;  J.  W.  Parker 
and  Son.  1867. 

TamerPm  Ckureh- liver,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Coventry  Patmore.  Loudon :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
1857. 


Alexander  Smith,  reviewed  in  our  last 
Number,  and  those  of  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore,  which  we  propose  briefly  to 
notice  in  this.  They  differ  not  onlv  in 
merit,  but  in  all  those  qualities  which 
leave  the  question  of  merit  undetennlne<l. 
They  are  each  the  other’s  antithesi.s. 
What  Mr.  Smith  is,  that  Mr.  Patmore 
emphatically  is  not.  Inferior  in  command 
of  words,  in  richness  of  imagery,  in  the 
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miiHic  of  1)18  rhythms,  iti  all,  in  fact,  that 
constitutes  the  mere  vesture  of  poetry,  to 
the  author  of  the  Life  Drama  and  the 
City  Poems^  Mr.  Patmore  is  infinitely 
superior  to  him  in  all  that  is  essential. 
His  fancies  are  not,  like  Mr.  Smith’s,  and 
the  earth,  “  upon  nothing  hung.”  He  has 
thoughts  to  express,  a  definite  meaning  to 
convey,  often  subtle  and  suggestive,  and 
sometimes  deep  and  true.  And  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  transparent  to  his  thought.  It 
fits  it  closely,  like  hand  and  glove.  It  is 
free  from  all  meretricious  ornament.  Sim¬ 
plicity  is  its  characteristic.  His  muse  is 
not  clad  in  a  coat  of  many  colors,  but 
“  white-robed  and  pure.” 

Xor  does  he  differ  more  from  Mr. 
Smith,  and  the  spasmodic  school  generally, 
in  the  characteristics  we  have  named  than 
in  his  \dew8  of  art  and  of  human  life. 
With  genuine  |)oetic  gifts,  he  has  improved 
them  by  sedulous  culture  and  study.  He 
is  not  oaten  up  with  an  ambition  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  jK)em  which  shall  “  make  pale  the 
braggart  cheek  of  the  world,”  nor  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  delusion  that  such  a  j)oem  can 
be  produced  “  at  a  dash.”  Ilis  aim  is 
rather  to  “  instruct  and  warn.”  He  feels 
that  a  worthy  muse  should  be  employed 
upon  some  worthy  subject.  The  poets  of 
the  spasmodic  school  appear  to  think  that 
the  greatness  of  their  powers  will  be  best 
shown  in  contrast  witli  the  meanness  of 
the  topic  on  w'hich  they  employ  them  ; 
just  as  the  alchemist’s  triumph  would  be 
the  greater,  the  baser  the  metal  w’hich  he 
converted  into  gold.  And  if  self-disphay 
is  their  object,  they  may  be  right.  Mr. 
Patmore  luis  expressed  a  different  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  following  lines,  which  stand 
near  the  c(»mmencement  of  his  last  poem, 
and  embody  its  distinguishing  tone  ami 
spirit : 

“  How  vilely  ’twere  to  misdeserve 
The  poet’s  gift  of  perfect  speech, 

In  song  to  try,  with  trembling  nerve, 

The  limit  of  its  utmost  reach, 

Only  to  sound  the  wretched  praise 
Of  what  to-morrow  shall  not  be, 

So  mocking  with  immortal  bays 
The  cross-bones  of  mortality  1 
I  do  not  thus.  My  faith  is  fast 
That  all  the  loveliness  I  sing 
Is  made  to  bear  the  mortal  blast, 

.\nd  blossom  in  a  better  Spring. 

My  cree<l  declares  the  ceaseless  pact 
Of  body  and  spirit,  soul  and  sense; 

Nor  can  my  fiiith  accept  the  fact, 

And  disavow  the  consequence.” 

We  have  said  th.al  his  views  of  human 


life  are  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  spas 
modic  school.  In  Mr.  Dobell’s  Balder ^ 
the  hero— who,  so  far  as  serious  intention 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  author  at  all,  is 
evidently  designed  to  be  the  type  of 
])oetic  genius — is  anxious  to  enrich  him¬ 
self  with  a  varied  and  Goethe-like  ex¬ 
perience  of  human  nature.  He  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  tasting 

“  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  desires, 
WhMeter  thrills  this  mortal  frame.” 

But  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  know  what  remorse  is.  Therefore, 
to  gratify  himself  with  that  sensation,  he 
kills  his  innocent  wife  and  (we  believe)  her 
infant  child.  And  all  this  in  the  interests 
of  high  art.  Mr.  Patmore’s  conceptions 
of  the  moral  discipline  of  the  poet  are  very 
different.  He  should  be  “girt  with  thought 
and  prayer”  for  his  task.  To  him  “strong 
passions  mean  weak  will while 

“  He  safest  walks  in  darkest  ways 
Whose  youth  is  lighted, from  above.” 

liike  those  of  most  young  poets,  his  ear¬ 
lier  productions  were  of  a  somewhat 
dolorous  cast.  His  heroes  were  sadly  un¬ 
fortunate,  mostly  in  their  love  affairs. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  the  “  curse  God 
and  die  ”  style  of  sentiment,  w  hich  seems 
to  be  considered  natural  and  impressive 
under  such  circumstances.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  one  lesson  is  variously  enforced ; 

“  Best  fruits  come  not  of  sunniest  years ; 
Good  use  have  griefs ;  they  try 
The  sacred  faculty  of  tears, 

And  man  with  men  ally.” 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  asserted  by 
many  that  the  poet  has  nothing  to  do 
with  moral  considerations;  that  art  can 
not  have  an  ethical  purpose  without  for¬ 
feiting  its  own  proper  character.  And 
examples  enough  can  be  quoted  of  great 
poems — though  not  the  greatest — which 
seem  to  show  that  the  two  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  ;  that  views  of  life  little 
pure  and  elevated  are  compatible  with 
the  loftiest  imaginative  genius. ,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proof  is  yet  more  abun¬ 
dant  that  the  most  excellent  morality  may 
be  embodied  in  very  wretched  verse. 
But,  of  course,  if  the  essence  of  poetry  is 
truth,  the  more  and  the  deeper  the  truth  it 
teaches,  the  liigher,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  the  poetry.  The  moralist 
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starts  from  certain  principles  and  convic¬ 
tions,  and  looks  about  him  for  the  means 
of  most  powerfully  enforcing  them.  The 
poet  is  possessed  with  a  conception,  the 
ideal  of  a  character,  the  picture  of  a  scene, 
the  grouping  and  mutual  action  of  vari¬ 
ous  connected  circumstances  and  persons. 
He  will  be  able  to  embody  them  with 
most  effect  in  proportion  as  he  sees  all 
the  relations  that  are  involved  in  them, 
and  can  make  the  visible  symbolize  the 
invisible.  And  as  there  are  few  things 
which  do  not  involve  ethical  considera¬ 
tions,  or  considerations  still  higher,  so  ’ 
there  are  few  tojncs  to  which  such  consi- 
dei'ations  will  be  foreign.  Only  they 
should  appear  as  a  part  of  the  work,  in¬ 
volved  in  its  completeness,  and  not  as  an 
inference  syllo^lically  deducible  from  it. . 
They  should  ^ape  and  inform  it  like  a 
per\’ading  spirit,  rather  than  enter  any 
separate  appearance  for  themselves.  Mr.  I 
Patmore  is  far  from  being  a  didactic  poet 
— a  phrase  which  involves  a  combination  of 
ideas  that  we  find  diflicnlt  to  realize  at 
all ;  but  pure  and  high  aims  and  convic¬ 
tions  breathe  through  all  he  writes.  j 
The  “  spasmodic  school”  is  so  widely  ' 
and  deeply  influencing  our  contemporary 
literature,  that  Mr.  Patmore’s  freedom 
from  its  characteristic  vices  is  worthy  of' 
distinct  record  and  commendation.  Of 
living  writers,  if  we  except  Carlyle,  none  | 
hax  impressed  himself  so  powerfully  on  I 
the  age  as  Tennyson.  His  genius  and 
spirit,  if  they  have  not  yet  sunk  down  ^ 
into  the  lower  strata  of  society,  have  been  { 
absorbed  into,  and  have  thoroughly  inter- 1 
penetrated — or,  perhaps,  rather  have  ex- ! 
pressed  and  consciously  represented — the  ! 
mind  of  all  classes  partaking  even  the ' 
least  tincture  of  cultivation.  Not  only ' 
are  his  minutest  peculiarities  of  thought ! 
and  phrase  echoed  back  ujxin  us  from ! 
almost  every  volume  of  verse  that  issues ' 
from  the  press,  but  works  of  the  highest 
scholarship  and  philosophy  find  in  his  | 
nobler  lines  the  fitting  illustration  and 
embodiment  of  their  views.  Yet  Tenny¬ 
son’s  latest  poem  must  be  pronounced 
spasmodic,  ^at  he  should  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  school  so  named,  is  not  to  be  ' 
wondered  at ;  we  may  “  trace  the  noble  ' 
dust  of  Alexander  till  we  find  it  stopping  | 
a  bung-hole.”  But  that  he  should  be ; 
influenced  by  them  in  return,  or  even  I 
seem  to  have  been  so,  is  a  phenomenon 
worthy  of  brief  consideration,  and  not  so  ’ 
remote  as  it  may  appear  from  the  criti-i 


cism  of  Mr,  Patmore’s  writings.  The  origin 
and  popularity  of  the  spasmodic  school 
have  had  their  causes,  and  these  causes 
may  be  discovered.  They  are  the  natural 
result  of  tendencies  long  working  in  the 
English  mind.  Paradox  as  it  may  appear, 
that  school  is  the  direct  though  degene¬ 
rate  offspring  of  the  meditative  and  phi¬ 
losophical  poetry  of  the  last  generation  ;  it 
does  not  trace  its  lineage  through  Byron 
and  Shelley,  with  whom  it  has  obvious 
affinities,  but  through  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  with  M’hom  it  seems  to  have 
nothing  in  common.  A  few  words  may 
make  this  clear. 

The  more  popular,  and,  in  their  several 
ways,  not  less  illustrious  contemporaries 
of  these  great  poets — Scott  and  Crabbe 
and  Moore,  and  the  others  we  have 
named — deal  with  romantic  adventure, 
with  vigorous  and  pathetic  deline.ation  of 
human  action  and  suffering,  with  the 
strong  utterances  of  individual  passion  or 
the  lighter  play  of  fancy.  There  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  trace  in  their  writings  of  thought, 

\  technically  so  called.  The  universe  and 
its  mysterious  allotments  do  not  press  on 
them  as  problems  needing  and  demanding 
solution.  They  are  not  “  full  of  the  rid¬ 
dle  of  the  painful  earth,”  Shelley  may 
seem  an  exception  to  this  remark.  But 
he  is  so  only  in  appearance.  He  did  not 
doubt.  There  is  no  trace  of  perplexed 
hesitancy  in  him.  Definite,  and  even 
fierce,  convictions  (negative  though  they 
were)  underlie  all  that  he  wrote.  He  is 
essentially  dogmatic — the  propagandist  of 
a  creed  into  w'hich  an  impulsive  nature 
and  untoward  circumstances  drove  him, 
rather  than  the  meditative  and  open- 
minded  student  of  nature  and  of  life. 
Almost  equally  with  those  whom  we  have 
n.amed  with  him,  he  was  a  stranger  to 

“  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings. 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized,” 

which  haunt  the  poetry  of  Wordsw’orth 
and  Coleridge. 

From  the  conscientious  and  reverent 
meditation  of  these  transcendent  themes, 
a  certain  amount,  at  best  a  passing  and 
recurring  shade,  of  skepticism  is  scarcely 
separable.  And  generally  they  bring 
with  them  a  period  of  desolating  doubt 
of  all  that  it  is  most  sacred  and  essential 
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to  believe,  under  the  shadow  of  which 
nature  and  life  lose  all  their  glory  and 
peace.  It  was  Hamlet’s  skepticism  which 
colored  the  universe  with  the  melancholy 
hues  in  which  to  his  eyes  it  w’as  clothed. 
There  are  few  minds  which  have  not  at 
some  time  or  other  seen  the  expression  of 
their  own  saddest  moods  in  these  well- 
I  known  w’ords :  “  This  goodly  frame,  the 

i  earth,  seems  to  m  e  a  steril  promontory ;  this 

most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you 
— this  brave  o’erhanging — this  majestical 
roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  ap¬ 
pears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul 
and  |>estilent  congregation  of  vapors. 
What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  How 
noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculty ! 
i  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and 

I  admirable !  In  action,  how  like  an  angel ! 

in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god !  the 
beauty  of  the  world !  the  paragon  of 
animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this 
quintessence  of  dust  ?  Man  delights  me 
not ;  no  nor  woman  neither.”  In  closest 
connection  with  this  frame  of  mind  are 
the  bursts  of  passion  which  urge  Hamlet 
(like  a  spasmodic  poet)  to 

I‘‘  unpack  his  heart  in  words, 

And  fall  a-cursing  like  a  very  drab, 

A  scullion 

and  the  practical  irresolution  “  which  de¬ 
bars  him  from  enterprises  of  great  pith 
and  moment,”  and  even  from  the  single 
clear  duty,  to  which  a  voice  from  the 
dead  has  summoned  him. 

Just  in  the  same  way,  the  feverish  ex¬ 
aggerations  and  petulant  complaints  that 
make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Matul  are  a  not  unnatural  (though 
;  by  no  means  the  inevitable)  issue  of  the 

I  ■  lofty  and  unanswered  questionings  of  In 

1  Metnoriam.  There  is  a  logical  as  well  as 

j  a  chronological  connection  between  the 

i  two  works.  There  was,  however,  an 

I  alternative,  which  we  hope  may  be  yet 

realized.  It  may  yet  be  given  to  Mr. 
Tennyson  to  teach  us  how  a  shelter  may 
be  found  from  “the  doubts,  disputes,  dis- 
■  tractions,  fears”  to  which  he  has  given 

such  imjjressive  utterance, 

!  •  ”  In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering ; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind.” 

If  Mr.  Patmore  does  not  solve  this  pro- 
I  blem  for  us,  he  abstains  at  least  from  set¬ 


ting  it.  Many  popular  writers,  in  whom 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  real  experience  of 
the  perplexities  and  sorrows  spoken  of, 
seem  to  assume  them  as  a  prevalent  liter¬ 
ary  fashion — as  being  (what  is  called  in 
theatrical  parlance)  “  good  business,”  and 
affording  opportunity  for  many  telling 
points.  From  this  affectation  he  is  alto¬ 
gether  free. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Coleridge’s,  that  all 
men  of  genius  have  what  he  calls  a  femi¬ 
nine  element  in  their  characters.  If  w'e 
have  any  complaint  to  make  of  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more,  it  is  that  this  feminine  element  is 
somewhat  in  excess  in  him ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  balanced  by 
more  masculine  qualities.  He  proscribes 
w’ar — “hasty,  home-destroying  war” — as 
a  subject  of  poetry ;  and  sees  in  Inker- 
mann  and  Balaklava  only 

“  The  courage  corporate  that  leads 
The  coward  to  heroic  death.” 

Althmigh  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  of 
refined  and  cultured  taste  to  read 
Antjel  in  the  Home  without  sincere  ad¬ 
miration,  without  recognizing  in  it  the 
hand  of  a  true  poet,  a  correct  instinct 
tells  the  author  where  he  will  find  the 
fullest  echo  of  his  own  thoughts : 

“  Praise  then  my  Song  where’er  it  comes, 
Ladies,  whose  innocence  makes  bright 
England,  the  land  of  courtly  homes. 

The  world’s  exemplar  and  delight” 

We  do  not  say  this  at  all  in  the  way  of 
disparagement.  Indeed  Mr.  Patmore, 
with  his  delicate  insight  into  the  relative 
excellence  of  the  sexes,  must  consider  it 
as  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be 
j  paid  him.  But  perhaps  his  feminine 
i  readers  are  too  conscious  of  his  non-in- 
I  tellectual  estimate  of  them  to  accord  him 
verv  fully  the  praise  he  asks. 

llis  muse,  liae  the  love  it  sings,  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  “  nursling  of  civility.”  The 
graces  and  courtesies  of  a  refined  English 
home,  which  are  not  the  less  natural  in 
that  they  are  touched  by  a  delicate  art — 
fenced  round  by  decorous  ceremonial — 
are  the  themes  on  which  he  delights  to 
dwell.  It  is  one  which  poetry  has  been 
somewhat  shy  of  touching — which  she  has 
rather  proscribed  as  common.  Generally, 
wdicn  she  has  dealt  with  it,  she  has  be¬ 
come  sophisticated  and  conventional,  giv¬ 
ing  us  nothing  better  than  li^ht  vere  de 
eociete^  or  the  brilliant,  satiric,  surface- 
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delineations  of  Pope  and  his  school.  As  | 
Crabbe  pictured  the  life  of  the  [)oor,  j 
showing  us  little  more  than  its  hard  and  i 
degrading  accessories,  the  tragedy  of  the  j 
outer  lot ;  so  writers  of  this  class  have 
never  penetrated  below  the  exterior,  life  1 
of  the  rich,  and  have  shown  only  the  | 
follies  and  affectations,  the  pharisaisms  | 
and  stifling  formalities,  which  mark  it. 
It  was  a  part  of  Wordsworth’s  much  ! 
larger  mission  to  reveal  to  us  the  real  I 
poetry  of  feeling,  which  may  inspire  even  ! 
“the  poorest  poor,”  and  to  bina  them  to  j 
us  as  by  the  conviction  that  “  we  have  all 
of  us  one  common  heart.”  Mr.  Patmore 
has  aimed  at  something  of  the  same  sort 
for  certain  aspects  of  life  among  the  rich  ] 
and  well-endowed.  Few  will  deny  that  j 
the  qualities  indicated  in  the  following  , 
gniceful  lines  are  fitting  subjects  of  poetry.  | 
Tliey  possess  an  intrinsic  beauty  and  fas¬ 
cination,  which  simply  requires  to  be  fairly  ! 
set  forth : 

"an  bnoush  home. 

“  .  .  .  .  something  that  abode  endued 
W  ith  temple-like  repose,  an  air 

Of  life’s  kind  purposes  pursued 

With  ordered  freedom  sweet  and  fair. 

A  tent  pitched  in  a  world  not  right 
It  seemed,  whose  inmates,  every  one, 

On  tranquil  faces  bore  the  light 
Of  duties  beautifully  done. 

And  humbly,  though  they  had  few  peers. 
Kept  their  own  laws,  which  seemed  to  be 

The  fair  sum  of  six  thousand  years’ 
Traditions  of  civility.” 

Where  there  is  this  essential  dignity 
and  purity  of  character,  it  gives  grace  to 
all  the  media,  common-place  and  artificial 
though  they  be,  through  W’hich  it  expresses 
itself. 

The  Angel  in  the  ILntse  is  the  history 
of  a  love-Kuit,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  w'ediling.  The  progress  of  the  p.assion 
which  the  author  aepicts  is  related  with 
delicacy  and  spirit,  and  with  a  subtle  in¬ 
sight  into  the  moods  and  sentiments,  the 
lights  and  shadows,  of  that  most  sensitive 
and  capricious  of  human  affections.  Mr. 
Patmore  has,  what  very  few  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  appear  to  possess,  a  keen  eye 
for  individualities  of  character,  especially 
of  feminine  character.  His  women, 
though  sketched  in  the  merest  outline, 
suggested  rather  than  delineated,  are  liv¬ 
ing  personalities.  In  this  respect  he  dif¬ 
fers  from,  and  has  the  advantage  over, 


Tennyson.  The  Adelines,  and  Madelines, 
and  Claribels  of  that  great  poet’s  earlier 
effusions  are  scarcely  more  real  and  hu¬ 
man  than  the  raerwoman  whom  he  cele¬ 
brates  in  not  dissimilar  strains.  The  Amy 
of  “  Locksley  Hall”  has  no  definite  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics.  But  in  “  Tamertou 
Church-Tow’er,”  in  the  “Ye wherry,” 
“The  Falcon,”  and  the  “Woodman’s 
Daughter,”  of  our  author’s  earlier  volume, 
and  m  the  three  sisters  of  The  Angel  in 
the  House,  w’c  feel  that  we  have  distinct 
and  individual  portraits,  of  whose  originals 
w'e  can  shape  images  to  ourselves.  They 
live  and  move ;  they  are  not  mere  ab¬ 
stractions. 

Interspersed  between  the  several  jxir- 
tions  of  narrative  verse,  which  tell  the 
story  of  the  wooing  of  T/te  Angel  in  the 
Home — prefixed  to  each  section  of  it — 
are  short  poems  which  the  author  styles 
“  preludes.”  They  are  indisputably  the 
finest  portions  of  the  w'ork.  They  bear 
much  the  same  relation  to  their  more 
Inuipy  theme  as  the  mournful  lays  in  In 
Memoriam  do  to  sorrow  and  the  sense  of 
bereavement,  painting  it  in  all  its  chang¬ 
ing  hues  and  aspects — at  least  in  all  the 
gentler  ones.  The  author  touches  often 
a  deep  truth  with  a  delicacv  of  touch  and 
beauty  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ex¬ 
cel.  The  brief  passages  which  follow  will 
partly,  and  only  in  part,  illustrate  this; 
though  we  quote  them  rather  for  their 
brevity  than  for  their  8U|)eriority  over 
many  others  that  might  have  been 
chosen  : 

“  An  idle  Poet,  here  and  there. 

Looks  round  him,  but,  for  all  the  rest. 
The  world,  unfathoinably  lair, 

Is  duller  than  a  witling's  jest 
Love  wakes  men,  once  a  life-time  each ; 

They  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and  look ; 
And,  lo,  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach 
They  read  with  joy,  then  shut  the  book. 
And  some  give  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme, 
And  most  forget ;  but,  either  way. 

That  and  the  Cliild's  unheeded  dream 
Is  all  the  light  of  all  their  day.” 


“  Till  Eve  was  brought  to  Adam,  be 
A  solitary  desert  trod. 

Though  in  the  great  society 
Of  Nature,  angels,  and  of  God. 

If  one  slight  column  counterweighs 
The  ocean,  ’tis  the  Maker’s  law, 

Who  deems  obedience  better  praise 
Than  sacrifice  of  erring  awe.” 

Mr.  Patmore  has  probably  seen  in  too 
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many  homes  the  unhappy  effects  of  a  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  wise  counsel  thus  given  '• 

LOVE  CEREMONIOUS. 

“  Keep  your  undrest,  familiar  style 

For  Htran(;ers,  but  respect  your  friend, 

Her  most,  whose  matrimonial  smile 
Is  and  asks  honor  without  end. 

’Tis  found,  and  needs  it  must  so  be, 

That  life  from  love’s  allegiance  flags. 
When  love  forgets  his  majesty  } 

In  sloth’s  uncereraonioas  rags.  | 

Let  love  make  home  a  gracious  court ;  { 

There  let  the  world’s  rude,  hasty  ways  ! 
Be  fashioned  to  a  loftier  port,  I 

And  learn  to  how  and  stand  at  gaze ; 

And  let  the  sweet  respective  sphere 
Of  personal  worship  there  obtain  : 

Circumference  for  moving  clear,  I 

None  treading  on  another’s  train. 

This  makes  that  pleasures  do  not  cloy,  | 
And  dignifles  our  mortal  strife 
With  calmness  and  considerate  joy, 
Befltting  our  immortal  life.”  j 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  his  work,  that  Mr.  Patmore  | 
should  confine  himself  to  the  one  affection  ! 
whose  rise,  growth,  and  progress  he  set  ' 
himself  to  delineate,  and  whose  purity  and  ' 
worth  he  nobly  vindicates.  But  tfie  ef-  J 
feet  of  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  the  ' 
incidents  and  interests  of  other  kinds  i 
which  must  always  cofixist  even  with  the 
most  absorbing  passion,  gives  a  somewhat 
effeminate  tone  to  at  least  parts  of  the 
j>oem.  lie  seems  to  take  a  too  “  fond  ” 
view  of  human  life.  This  impression  is 
aided  by  the  meter,  which,  though  cor¬ 
rect  and  smooth,  is  monotonous.  Read¬ 
ing  considerable  portions  of  it,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  falling  into  a  kind  of 
sing-song,  which,  however  appropriate  to 
such  pass, ages  as  this — and  there  are  many 
like— ^oes  injustice  to  others  : 

“  ‘  Dear  Felix  !’  ‘  Deare-st  Honor !  There 
Was  Aunt  Maud’s  noisy  knock  and 

rinf !’ 

‘  Stay,  Felix  ;  you  have  caught  my  hair. 
Thanks.  Is  it  smooth  f  Now  will  you 
bring 

My  work  ?  Good  morning.  Aunt.’  ‘  Why, 
Puss, 

You  look  magnificent  to-day.’ 

‘Here’s  Falix,  Aunt’  ‘Fox  and  green 
goose  1 

Who  handsome  gets,  should  handsome 
pay.’ 

‘  You  ’re  mends,  dear  Aunt  1’  ‘  Oh  1  to  be 
sure  I 

Good  morning  I  Go  on  flattering.  Sir ; 


A  woman’s  like  the  Koh-i-nohr, 

Just  worth  the  price  that’s  put  on  her.’” 

Indeed,  mastery  of  metrical  forms  is  not 
one  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  excellences.  He 
hiiS  no  ear  apparently  for  the  finer  caden¬ 
ces,  the  “  dying  falls,”  “  the  linked  sweet¬ 
nesses  long  drawn  out,”  which  in  some 
poets  make  the  sound  a  subtle  echo  of  the 
sense,  and  ^iritualize  the  mere  mechanism 
of  verse.  Some  of  his  poems  are  written 
in  long  lines,  and  some  in  short  ones, 
some  with  alternate,  and  others  in  imme¬ 
diately  recurring  rhymes ;  but  this  is  all 
the  difference.  There  is  scarcely  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  accent  throughout  the  two 
volumes.  “  Tamerton  Church-Tower  ”  is 
a  tale  well  told,  containing  many  fine  pas¬ 
sages.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  with¬ 
out  profane  recollections  of  “John  Gilpin,” 
which  do  much  to  reduce  it  to  a  burlesque. 

I  Take  one  verse  : 

■  “  Quoth  Frank,  ‘  I  do :  and  thence  fiM^see 

And  all  too  plainly  scan 
Some  sentimental  homily 
On  Duty,  Death,  or  Man.’  ” 

i 

I  Xor  has  Mr.  Patmore  the  power,  so  re- 
'  markable  in  Tennyson,  of  coloring  the 
‘  scenery  he  describes  with  the  mood  of 
;  mind  to  which  he  wishes  to  make  it  sub¬ 
ordinate  ;  of  grouping  external  objects  as 
'  accessories  to  his  mam  idea.  This  idea, 
indeed,  Tennyson  often  gives  merely 
through  the  accessories ;  it  is  the  result¬ 
ant  of  their  several  forces,  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
halation  or  efflorescence  from  them,  with¬ 
out  any  separate  substantive  expression 
'  of  its  own.  There  are  many  illustrations 
of  this  in  In  Memoriam.  When  inde¬ 
pendent  utterance  is  given  to  both,  it  is 
of  the  briefest  kind,  at  a  flash,  as  it  were ; 
as  in  an  outburst  in  “  Locksley  Hall :” 
i 

I  “  0  my  Army,  shallow-hearted !  0  my  Army, 

•  mine  no  more  I 

O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland!  O  the  barren, 

I  barren  shore !” 

This  imtantaneity  is  needful  to  effective 
.  comparison.  If  the  symbol  is  dwelt  on 
I  too  long,  it  loses  its  symbolic  character, 
and  distracts  the  attention  from  its  own 
I  purport.  Mr.  Patmore  has  not  sufficiently 
guarded  against  this  error.  In  “  Tamer- 
ton  Church-Tower,”  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
in  other  of  his  poems,  we  have  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  hero  described  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  and  then  the  tcenery  mi- 
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nutely  painted  to  correspond.  These  rapid 
and  frequent  transitions  from  the  “subject¬ 
ive  ”  to  the  “  objective  ”  are  occasionally 
a  little  bewildering.  It  is  only  on  re¬ 
peated  perusal  that  we  see  their  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  the  effect  they  were  intended 
to  produce.  The  name  of  the  poem  to 
which  these  remarks  are  principally  ap¬ 
plicable  is  a  case  in  point.  The  piece,  we 
should  premise,  extends  over  fifty-three 
pages.  At  the  commencement  the  narra¬ 
tor  leaves 

“ .  .  .  the  Church  at  Tamerton 
In  gloomy  western  air." 

We  do  not  hear  of  it  again  till  the  last 
verse,  when 

“  O’erhead  the  perfect  moon  kept  pace, 

In  meek  and  brilliant  power, 

And  lit,  erelong,  the  eastern  fkce 
Of  Tamerton  Church-Tower.” 

The  church  symbolizes  his  own  fortunes ; 
but  it  has  been  so  lost  sight  of  in  the 
coarse  of  the  story,  that  its  reappearance 
hardly  serves  any  purpose  of  illustration 
or  deeper  impression.  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  part  vrith  Mr.  Patmore  in  a  carp¬ 
ing  or  detracting  spirit.  In  Angel  in 
title  House  he  has  written  a  work  which, 
if  not  marked  by  the  attributes  of  the 
highest  genius,  is  yet,  in  its  way,  a  genuine 
poem.  He  hais  been  happy  in  the  choice 
of  a  subject  which  is  interesting  to  all  men 


[March* 

I  at  least  once  in  their  lives,  <‘ind  to  most 
women  during  the  whole  of  their  lives ; 
and  which,  whatever  other  chconges  the 
world  may  see,  is  not  likely  to  grow  ob¬ 
solete.  And  his  gifts  are  just  those  which 
fit  him  for  the  appropriate  treatment  of 
his  theme.  If  we  can  scarcely  venture 
to  prophesy  with  him  that  he  will  riv.al 
the  fame  of  Petrarch  and  Dante — will  live, 
in  his  own  words, 

“  To  be  delight  to  future  days, 

And  into  silence  only  cease 
With  those  who  loved  and  shared  their 
bays 

With  liikura  and  with  Beatrice  ” — 

we  think  that  he  has  a  fair  likelihood  of  a 
more  modest  immortality.  For  the  per¬ 
manence  of  a  work  does  not  altogether 
depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  powers 
which  have  been  expended  upon  it ;  but 
on  the  corresjiondence  of  the  powers 
to  their  task,  and  their  faithful  and  con¬ 
scientious  devotion  to  it.  An  unassuming 
vignette,  minutely  finished  in  its  every 
detail,  may  outlast  gigantic  historic  pic¬ 
tures,  which  exhibit  only  great  and  unre¬ 
alized  designs.  77i€  Anyd  in  the  Hotiee 
will  in  any  case,  carry  purifying  and  ele¬ 
vating  influences  into  many  existing 
homes,  and  help  to  impart  a  healthier  tone 
[  to  the  poetic  literature  of  the  day.  This 
surely  should  be  to  the  author  a  sufficient, 
if  there  be  no  further,  recomjiense. 


From  Tait't  Magulne. 


WOMAN  AND  W  0  M  A  N  K  'I  N  D  . 


Woman  was  created  as  a  help  meet  fbr 
man  ;  his  companion,  friend — the  guide  of 
his  early,  the  associate  of  his  latter  years ; 
neither  to  be  the  well-dressed  puppet  to 
show  herself  as  the  head  of  his  establish¬ 
ment,  nor  the  household  drudge  to  mend 
his  stockings,  order  his  servant^  and  nurse 
bis  children  ;  but  to  be  his  equal — and  she 
ought  to  be  his  equal,  although  the  educa¬ 
tion,  the  habits,  and  mode  of  life  of  our 
young  females  tend  to  destroy  this  equali¬ 
ty,  and  make  woman  that  for  which  she 


was  never  intended — a  creature  of  vapid 
mind  and  useless  life.  We  mention  a  case 
in  illustration  of  our  meaning.  We  were 
in  a  crowded  ball-room  lately ;  the  busy 
hum  of  tongues  was  round  us,  bright  eyes 
and  bright  smiles  shone  on  us.  Here,  we 
thought,  are  young  people  just  introduced 
into  the  world.  It  seems  gay  to  them 
now,  but  there  are  heavv  cares  and  anxie¬ 
ties  hanging  over  all — the  common  fate  of 
womankind.  No  doubt  they  are  prepared 
for  them,  with  deep  thoughts  of  the  re- 
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Hponsibility  of  life  engrafted  into  the  mind 
of  each.  These  are  to  be  the  mothers  of 
the  future  generation — the  wives  of  the 
present ;  these  are  the  women  who, 
through  their  silent  home-influence,  will 
exert  so  great  a  power  over  the  world. 
We  will  enact  the  modern  Diogenes,  and, 
walking  round  this  assembly,  search,  not 
for  one  honest  man,  but  for  the  many  hon¬ 
est,  wisdom-fraught  hearts  which  should 
dwell  in  the  breasts  of  these  many  women, 
fitting  them  for  their  arduous  task  in  life. 

We  approached  a  merry  group,  and 
played  the  eavesdropper,  “  Which  do  you 
prefer,  which  style  of  beauty — L.ady  Mary 
or  Lady  Jane  ?  Have  you  heard  the  last 
new  polka? — seen  the  last  new  opera? 
Were  you  at  Mrs.  Bellingham’s  ball?” 
Such  were  the  questions  propounded  ;  the 
answers  returned  as  rapid  as  the  questions 
asked.  W e  passed  on  ;  a  pretty  theme  of 
scandal  next  met  our  ear  ;  by  the  interest 
it  excited,  the  avidity  with  which  it  was 
received,  we  argued  that  nothing  of  loftier 
import  occupied  the  mind  of  either  the 
narrator  or  listener.  Again  we  “  moved 
on,”  but  a  silly  unmeaning  flirtation,  a 
reckless  waste  of  modesty,  met  our  eye 
next,  and  made  us  hasten  our  steps. 
Again  we  ]>auscd — 

“  Permettez  moi,  madarae  ?”  and  a  tall 
biped  with  a  very  red  face,  blue  eyes,  and 
brown  hair,  slipped  up  to  a  young  lady 
who  was  talking  to  one  of  our  old  friends. 
There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  the  eye  of 
the  same  lady,  and  we  thought  there  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  something  more  in  her  than 
in  the  generality  of  her  companions. 
Again  the  tall  biped  addressed  her : 
“line  valse?”  She  scanned  him  from 
head  to  foot,  and  the  twinkle  of  the  eye 
extended  to  certain  lines  of  merriment 
which  played  round  the  mouth — 

“  I  fear  I  must  say  no,”  and  she  glanced 
at  her  card.  “  I  do  not  intend  to  dance 
much,  and  I  see  every  valse  is  engaged.” 

He  looked  as  if  some  frightful  calamity 
had  happened  to  him,  tnat  is,  as  if  a 
smut  had  settled  on  his  nose,  or  a  mashed 
potato  dropped  on  his  best  waistcoat. 

“  Mms  !” 

The  lady  was  becoming  tired.  A  Rifle¬ 
man  stood  near  her.  She  turned  towards 
him  ;  he  understood  her  look. 

Let  me  take  you  down  stairs  to  have 
a  glass  of  wine,”  he  said,  as  he  placed  her 
hand  within  his  arm. 

“  Thank  heaven  and  you,  for  delivering 
me  from  that  bore.” 


The  Rifleman  looked  thoughtfully  at 
her. 

“  If  you  think  him,  and  such  as  him — 
those  by  whom  ball-rooms  are  crowded, 
‘  bores,’  why  do  you  waste  your  time  in 
scenes  like  these  ?  why  do  you,  night 
after  night,  lavish  your  strength  in  hot 
and  crowded  rooms  ? — believe  me,  you 
are  capable  of  something  better.” 

She  shrugged  her  sho^ders  and  twirled 
her  fan. 

“  It  has  become  my  habit,”  she  replied, 
“  and  ‘  habit  is  second  nature.’  ” 

“  True — only  too  true,  a  second  nature, 
which,  in  its  vitiating  consequences,  will 
mar  the  first.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  mirth  and  sadness  on  her  face. 
The  former  feeling  seemed  the  stronger, 
but  sarcasm  lent  bitterness  to  her  smile. 

“  Talking  sense  in  a  ball-room,”  she 
said,  “  what  a  mistake  !  Come,”  and  she 
again  ascended  the  stairs  with  him. 

“  I  would  ask  if  that  creature  is  a 
Frenchman,  but  his  accent  being  strongly 
tinctured  with  Gaelic,  leads  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  belongs  rather  to  the  race  of 
‘  Taffies.’  ”  She  laughed.  “  You  are 
quite  right,”  she  replied  ;  “  the  ‘  Land  of 
the  Leek  ’  has  the  honor  of  his  nativity.” 

“  Why  does  he  not  speak  English  ?” 
her  questioner  resumed. 

“  Because  there  are  grammatical  diffi¬ 
culties  in  his  mother  tongue  which,  being 
insurmountable  to  him,  he  avoids,  by  tak¬ 
ing  refuge  in  a  jargon  which  he  believes 
to  be  French,  very  wisely  concluding  that 
all  errors  in  that  language  will  pass  mus¬ 
ter  with  this  assembly.  But  come  this 
way  one  moment,  there  is  something  in¬ 
teresting  there,”  and  she  indicated  the 

[mint  of  attraction  with  her  fan.  “  A  de- 
icious  little  phase  of  human  weakness,  if 
I  mistake  not ;  we  may  have  some  amuse¬ 
ment — by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  these  dull  days.” 

She  again  leant  on  her  companion’s  arm, 
and  crossed  the  ball-room  to  where  two 
young  ladies  sat,  flanking  on  either  side 
their  mother,  who,  judging  by  the  acerbi¬ 
ty  of  her  expression,  was  not  in  an  amia¬ 
ble  mood. 

We  should  have  stated,  that  this  ball 
was  one  «ven  by  subscription,  at  the  As¬ 
sembly  Rooms,  in  aid  of  some  charity. 

It  is  really  too  bad  to  admit  such  peo¬ 
ple,”  one  of  the  two  flanks  spoke. 

TTie  lady  (our  friend)  turned  and  bowed 
to  the  speaker. 
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“  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  “  really  these  balls  are  unbearable  ;  one 
you  before,  this  evening.”  does  meet  with  such  vulgarity.” 

The  younger  lady  looked  delighted  ;  Lady  Alice  smiled  again  ;  a  very  pecu- 
the  mother,  too,  became  suddenly  amia-  liar  and  meanini^  smile  was  hers.  “  You 
ble.  have  made  a  just  remark,”  she  said. 

“  Pray,  take  my  seat,  Lady  Alice.”  “We  do  meet  with  extreme  vulgarity  in 
The  grandeur  of  her  ladyship  was  the  these  balls ;  not  only  here,  however,  but 
cause  of  the  amiability.  The  offer  was  in  many  a  scene  which  professes  to  be,  as 
declined.  the  term  goes,  ‘  select.’  Her  eyes,  acci- 

“  Thank  you,  I  am  not  tired ;  but —  dentally,  of  course,  dwelt  on  the  sallow 
pardon  me  if  I  seem  inquisitive.  Did  I  face  of  the  irate  young  lady.  “  But,”  she 
not  hear  you  speak  of  some  body  who  continued,  “I  am  interested  in  that  strange 
should  not  have  been  ‘  admitted’?  Pray  person — that  mercantile  man — that  non- 
show  me  the  objectionable  person.”  descript !  I  should  like  to  enter  on  a 

The  “  flank  ”  pointed  to  a  gentleman,  voyage  of  discovery  in  that  direction,  and 
who  leant  against  the  wall.  He  was  ascertain  if  he  h.%s  the  mind  of  a  human 
alone,  scanning  the  group — so  it  seemed  being  or  not  ?  Can  you  tell  me  if  such 
to  us — wdth  something  of  our  own  mind,  beings  have  souls  ?” 
the  cynical  spirit  of  the  old  hero  of  the  Her  satirical  smile  had  never  leii  her 
tub.  face,  but  its  expression  changed  to  one  of 

“  Do  you  mean  that  gentleman  ?”  and  severity  as  she  spoke. 

Lady  Alice  looked  at  him.  “  There  seems  And  now  the  acidulated  mother  chimed 
to  be  nothing  objectionable  in  him.  He  in,  for  she  saw  a  chance  of  Lady  Alice,  the 
has  two  legs — yes,  and  two  arms,  and —  magnate  of  the  assembly,  leaving  them, 
let  me  see — a  head  ;  and,  judging  by  his  and  betaking  herself  to  the  mercantile 
face,  I  should  say,  he  is  neither  an  idiot  man. 

nor  a  maniac.  I  suppose  he  has  paid  for  “  Lady  Alice,  you — (the  sickening  syco- 
his  ticket  ?  I  am  really  quite  disappoint-  pliant) — surely,  you  would  not  sjieak  to 
ed  in  him — but,  one  hope  remains,  he  may  him." 

be  a  murderer  or  some  noted  highway-  But  Lady  Alice  was  obstinate  and  self¬ 
man.  Do  enliven  my  ignorance  on  this  willed.  “  And  why  not  ?”  she  asked ; 
point,  and  prove  him  that  which,  as  yet,  I  and  then  she  turned  to  the  Rifleman, 
can  not  see  him  to  be,  too  ‘objectionable  ’  “  Do  you  own  to  the  contamination  of  be- 
a  creature  for  this  brilliant  (?)  assembly.”  ing  included  among  the  acquaintances  of 
She  smiled  very  politely  as  she  spoke,  that  ‘  horrid  jierson’  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  the  “  flank  ”  hesitatea,  but  “  You  mean  Harry  Montague  ?  I  do. 
Lady  Alice  smiled  again,  and  there  was  and  a  better  young  fellow  never  lived.” 
something  in  that  smile  which  compelled  The  fine  face  of  Tjady  Alice  was  a  study, 
an  answer.  “Oh!  no!  nothing  of  a  mur-  with  its  ever-varying  expression — for  all 
derer  or  highwayman,”  was  the  reply,  the  sarcasm  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  its 
“  but  he  is  a  horrid  person.”  natural  and  generous  look  remained. 

Lady  Alice  still  looked  incredulous  as  “  Introduce  him  to  me.” 
she  pursued  her  inquiry.  “  Wherefore,”  And  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  laughing 
she  said,  “  Aotc,  pray,  is  he  horrid  ?”  and  talking  with  the  “  mercantile  man,” 

And  now  came  the  frightful  truth,  the  neither  being  bori*d  nor  disgusted  by  him. 
disclosure  of  the  terrible  crime  of  which  And  he — how  did  he  behave  ?  \^e  ask 
the  individual  in  question  was  guilty,  for  the  sake  of  natural  history,  that  we 
“  He  is  a  mercantile  man,”  and  the  may  chronicle  the  {>eculiaritie8  of  this  race 
gray  eyes  of  the  informant  fixed  on  Lady  of  animals. 

Alice  as  if  she  expected  the  sudden  de-  He  did  not  bite  her,  nor  did  he  swear 
mise  of  her  ladyship  to  be  the  immediate  at  her,  nor  (strange,  most  strange,  in  a 
consequence  of  her  announcement.  But  mercantile  man)  was  he  struck  dumb  with 
Lady  Alice  lived  through  it,  and  the  the  grandeur  of  her  title ;  but,  somehow 
amiable  being,  reassured  by  this,  ventur-  or  other,  he  managed  to  entertain  her  so 
ed  one  more  remark.  “  Really,”  she  con-  well,  that  when  tlie  ball  terminated,  he 
tinned,  as  she  drew  up  her  head,  seeking  was  talking  to  her  still ;  and  then  he  gave 
thus,  we  ima^ned,  to  ^ther  dignity,  hav-  j  her  his  arm  to  her  carriage,  absolutely 
ing  none  of  it  otherwise  in  her  nature,  [  daring  to  imply  that  he  considered  him- 
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self  a  gentleman  by  doing  so.  It  was  a 
great,  aii  unheard-of  ])re8uinption !  A 
“  mercantile  man  ”  a  gentleman  1  “Not 
all  the  j»erfume8  of  Arabia  could  sweeten 
this  little  h.and,”  so  said  Lady  Macbeth. 
And  not  all  the  education  in  the  world 
could  transform  a  mercantile  man  into  a 
gentleman !  So  said  and  thought  the 
mother  of  the  flirting  daughters. 

“  Who  is  that  lady  ?”  we  asked ;  for 
we  rather  admired  her. 

“  Lady  Alice  Montgomery,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  W.,  niece  of  a  little  pile 
of  dukes.” 

“  And  who  are  those  peo|»le  ?”  W e 
alluded  to  the  Hanked  and  H.-inking. 

“The  Wilkinsons;  their  father  is  a 
general  in  the  Queen’s  service.” 

“  He  rose  from  the  ranks,  pt'rhaps  ?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  had  not  sense 
enough  for  that.  The  truth  is,  his  father 
(their  grandfather)  kept  a  little  tobacco 
shop.  He  chanced  to  have  for  his  laun¬ 
dress  a  woman  with  a  very  pretty  face. 
‘  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,’  she  might 
have  said  with  truth,  for  lie  married  her  ; 
nor  did  the  benefit  of  this  same  face  to 
her  end  there.  In  process  of  time  a  son 
was  bom  ;  he  throve,  grew  up,  had  mili¬ 
tary  aspirations.  The  tobacco  shop  had 
also  thriven  and  grown  up.  The  master 
was  a  wealthy  man,  and  could  well  su|>- 
jK)rt  a  son  in  the  army.  Re|)ort  says  (but 
then  ‘  report  ’  is  an  old  deceiver  we 
know)  that  the  fair  face  of  the  mother 
won  the  interest  from  which  resulted  the 
commission  on  which  her  senseless  de¬ 
scendant  builds  his  foundation  for  ail  the 
absurd  airs  which  he  and  his  family  give 
themselves.” 

“And  Mrs.  Wilkinson  ?  the  present 
one ;  we  mean  the  mother  of  those  two 
voung  ladies ;  perhaps  she  was  of  gentle 
blood  ?” 

“  Gentle  blood!”  our  informant  laughed 
outright.  “  Why,  she  was  a  milliner’s 
apprentice.” 

The  Kifieman  left  the  ball-room,  went 
home  to  his  own  arm-chair,  stretched  his 
feet  towards  the  fire,  poked  that  fire, 
placed  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  took  them 
out  again,  rang  the  bell,  ordered  some 
brandy-an<l-water,  waited  till  it  came,  im¬ 
bibed  a  certain  portion  of  it,  lit  his  cigar, 
and  then,  pocketing  his  hands  again,  mo¬ 
ralized. 

“  That  ball-room,”  he  said,  and  in  his 
contemplative  mood,  he  even  took  the 
cigar  from  his  mouth,  “  that  ball-room — 


a  hecatomb  of  folly,  frivolity,  conceit,  and 
m.alioe  ;  a  hotbed  for  some  of  the  worst 
passions  of  the  human  heart  Only  one 
sensible  woman  among  that  great  crowd, 
and  she  wasting  her  wisdom  either  in 
silly  devices,  an^  if  I  mistake  not,  false¬ 
hood — white  lies  as  they  are  called — (for 
I  don’t  believe  every  valse  wm  engaged,) 
in  getting  rid  of  a  simpleton,  whom  she 
could  have  put  down  with  one  word  of 
sense ;  or  in  giving  a  lesson  to  upstart 
pride ;  and  wrapping  up  her  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  same  in  sundry  satirioil 
speeches,  which  in  all  probability  only 
conduced  to  her  own  gratification,  and 
were  totally  unintelligible  to  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  What  a 
waste  of  life !’’ 

The  cigar  had  gone  out.  He  lit  it 
again,  puffed  away  for  a  few  minutes 
until  he  had  a  pleasant  vaiKtr  encircling 
round  him,  and  then  resumed  his  medita¬ 
tions. 

“How  many  young  females  did  that 
ball-room  contain  ?”  he  asked,  for  he  was 
becoming  arithmetical  in  his  deductions. 
“  How  many  ?  Some  two  hundred  at 
the  least.  One  half  that  number  will 
marry.  I  reckon  as  the  aggregate  of 
children  for  each  marriage  four.  Four 
hundrtHi  children  receiving  their  early 
and  lasting  impressions  from  those  silly, 
vapid  butterflies — those  flower-garden  in¬ 
sects  of  the  w'orld.  And  this  ball-room 
was  only  one  out  of  many  thousands  of 
nightly  occurrence,  all  sending  their  nox¬ 
ious  o«lor  on  society — an  odor  which,  like 
the  fabled  breath  of  the  upas  tree,  lulls 
while  it  destroys. 

“  It’s  all  very  well  for  the  I^ady  Alices, 
perhaps,  but  one  half  of  these  young 
ladies,  to  be  comfortable  in  the  world, 
must  learn  to  be  ustTul ;  and  every  body 
can’t  marry  a  Lady  Alice.  There’s  not 
half  enough  of  them  to  supply  the  demand 
— and  there  is  not  half  the  money  that 
would  be  needed  to  keep  those  dancing 
that  could  be  supplied.” 

Diogenes  had  retreated  completely  into 
his  tub.  There  he  lay  snarling  at  the 
world — snarling  with  some  truth — snarl¬ 
ing  impotently,  ineffectually — for  he  felt 
he  could  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  evil. 
That  remedy,  to  a  great  extent,  lies  in  the 
hands  of  women,  and  they  must  learn  to 
acknowledge  the  fact,  that  in  such  a 
scene  as  w'e  have  described,  they  are  but 
useless,  painted  toys.  They  must  learn 
to  believe  that  there  are  higher  destinies 
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w^ting  for  them  than  the  intricaciee  of  a 
dance — at  least,  for  English  women  there 
are  To  the  poor  Indian  girl,  the  case  is 
different.  Dancing  is  her  business,  her 
trade.  However,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Indian  girl  at  present ;  we  may 
have  something  to  say  about  her  by  and 
by.  Now  we  speak  of  England’s  women 
— our  mothers,  sisters,  children,  friends. 
And  to  such  we  say  that  the  position  they 
hold  in  this  country  is  one  of  incalculable 
importance  both  to  the  present  and  future 
generations.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  each  year  are  brought  up  to  this 
mode  of  life  ;  and  their  children,  if  they 
are  reared  in  the  same  way,  will  prove 
as  useless  as  their  mothers  were  before 
them. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  speak  of 
the  middle  class — an  almost  impossible 
class  to  define,  by  the  bv,  for  we  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  either  where 
it  begins  or  where  it  ends.  The  raisera- 
able  feeling  of  the  age  which  prompts 
every  ojie  to  appear  a  little  beyond  him 
or  herself,  makes  it  an  impossibility  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  middling  classes. 

The  grocer  who  lives  opposite,  with  an 
everlasting  placard  in  his  window  to  the 
effect  that  he  supplies  the  public  Mntb 
coffee  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  and  good  tea  at 
38.  4d.,  belongs  probably  to  the  middling 
classes.  He  drives  his  wife  out  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  in  a  one-horse  “  shay.”  Her  black 
satin  dress  is  inflated  to  the  same  d^ree 
V>y  **  crinoline”  and  “  hoop”  as  my  Lady 
Mary’s.  Her  apology  for  a  bonnet  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and  far 
more  extensively  decorated  than  her 
ladvship’s.  Altogether  she  considers  her¬ 
self  very  “genteel.”  Can  she  belong  to 
tbe  “  lower  classes”  ?  Certainly  not.  In 
her  own  estimation  she  must  be  of  the 
“  middling  classes,”  but  some  body  else 
might  hold  a  different  opinion,  so  that 
eni  of  the  scale  is  uncertain. 

Again,  the  rich  merchant’s  wife  in  Pa¬ 
lace  Gardens,  or  elsewhere,  whose  house 
cost  more  thousands  than  we  have  brains 
to  number,  and  who  entertains  lords  and 
marquises,  and  all  sorts  of  grandees,  (they 
not  having  as  good  a  dinner  at  home  as 
her  husband’s  money  can  put  upon  the 
table  for  th«r  consumption,  Iwing  glad  to 
use  her  house  as  their  hotel,)  would  feel 
very  much  offended  at  being  classed  with 
the  “middling  classes.”  She — she  is  in 
the  “upper  classes”  certainly  !  We  might 


again  disagree  in  opinion  ;  so  that  end  of 
the  scale  is  also  doubtful. 

However,  we  address  ourselves  to  those 
we  consider  the  middling  classes,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  fix  their  own  line  of 
demarkation. 

A  man  marries.  He  is  “  caught”  by 
some  pretty  face,  which  smiles  so  kindly 
on  him.  He  thinks  he  would  like  to  see 
that  face  before  him  every  day.  He  is 
infatuated  enough  to  think  the  smile  will 
continue — will  outlive  the  warmth  of  the 
ball-room.  Alas  !  ball-room  smiles  are  too 
frequently  exotics,  dwindling  in  the  calm 
temperature  of  domestic  life.  The  young 
couple  get  on  well  enough  during  the 
wedding  tour.  Perhaps  ror  some  little 
time  after  that,  the  novelty  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  lasts ;  but  at  length  it  wears  off,  and 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  lady 
knows  nothing  of  domestic  management. 
The  roasting  of  a  leg  of  mutton  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  her ;  and,  like  the  sapient  old 
king,  she  wonders  how  the  apples  can  get 
into  the  dumplings.  Yet  she  can  dance — 
jingle  dancing  music  on  the  piano — sing 
— talk  nonsense — and  flirt.  All  this  she 
does  to  perfection  ;  but,  unfortunately,  her 
husband  can  not  live  on  these  perfections. 
Husbands,  however  sentimentally  young 
ladies  may  in  prospect  regard  them,  are 
mortal  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  in  sup|)ort 
of  such,  they  require  good  food  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  other  creature-comforts,  all  of 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  wife  to  see 
are  forthoomin|5.  But  we  continue.  After 
a  little  time  this  misguided  Benedict  per¬ 
ceives  that  his  house  is  dirty  and  disorder¬ 
ly — ^for  his  wife  either  can  not,  or  will 
not,  direct  the  cleansing.  Ilis  dinner,  too, 
is  badly  dressed,  and  half  cold — land  what 
man’s  equanimity  would  stand  tne  test  of 
a  bad  dinner  ?) — the  wife  can  not  tell  how 
it  happened  ;  the  butcher  sells  good  meat, 
and  she  supposes  her  cook  understands 
her  business.  One  thing  is  clear :  if  the 
cook  does  understand  her  businesg,  it  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  mistress — 
and  this  thought  occurs  to  the  husband, 
who  thus  learns  to  despise  the  useless 
doll  he  has  made  his  companion  for  life — 
for,  let  men  talk  as  they  will,  there  is  no 
quality  they  esteem  so  highly  in  woman 
as  utility,  a  quality  which  they  all  deem 
absolutely  essential  in  their  wives. 

By  degrees  the  husband  becomes  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  home. 
He  misses  his  good  old-fashioned  mother, 
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who  always  made  every  thing  so  comfort-  ] 
able  for  him  1  he  misses  the  order  and 
regularity  of  his  former  home  ;  or,  if  he 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  no  mother,  j 
he  misses  the  comforts  of  his  bachelor 
existence  —  the  freedom,  the  delightful 
freedom  of  that  state — and  he  begins  to 
fancy  he  has  gained  nothing  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  that  freedom,  and  has 
made  a  lamentable  mistake  in  marrying. 
And  we  think  we  should  agree  in  that . 
opinion.  | 

However,  there  is  one  defect  of  charac- 1 
ter  in  the  young  wife,  more  serious  than  i 
her  ignorance,  her  idleness,  or  her  folly —  j 
as  it  is  the  accumulated  consequence  of 
all.  She  lacks  the  good  sense  and  high  ' 
principle  which  would  teach  her  that  it  is 
her  duty  to  gain  the  domestic  knowledge  | 
she  so  sadly  needs,  and  thus  remedy  the 
omission  of  her  early  training.  The  one 
great  lesson  of  that  training — to  consider 
amusement  the  chief  aim  of  lift — she  has 
conned  perfectly,  and  only  too  well  does 
she  remember  and  act  up  to  it. 

But  the  evil  influence  of  such  a  woman 
is  not  seen  on  her  husband  alone.  Those 
of  her  household  feel  it  too.  The  maid 
sees  that  her  mistress  considers  dress  and 
the  adornment  of  the  person  of  more  im- 

tK>rtance  than  the  care  and  comfort  of  the 
louse ;  that  she  bestows  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  thought  on  the  one,  and  gets 
rid  of  the  other  as  quickly  and  in  as  slov¬ 
enly  a  manner  as  possible ;  the  unedu¬ 
cated,  unreasoning  servant,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  mere  creature  of  imitation, 
learns  to  have  the  s.amo  notions,  and  acts 
also  in  accordance  with  them. 

The  mi.stress  sighs  for  gayety,  and  goes 
to  her  dinners  and  balls ;  and  the  maid, 
seeing  no  moral  difference  between  the 
dancing-room,  where  tlie  admission  is  one 
shilling,  to  the  dancing-room  where  the 
admission  is  an  invitation,  (her  mistress's 
resort,)  repairs  to  the  former,  where,  in 
all  probability,  she  emulates  her  mistress's 
folly  and  frivolity.  And  then — the  next 
morning — why  need  she  be  up  early? 
She  can  rise  as  late  as  she  pleases,  and  yet 
be  in  time  for  her  mistress,  who  will  be 
later  still.  Thus  are  bad  habits  formed, 
inculcated,  and  confirmed,  which  not  un- 
frequently  mar  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
after  life. 

And  when  the  maid  marries  does  she 
reform?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  can  not,  it 
is  true,  entirely  neglect  her  domestic 
duties,  and  leave  them  to  the  servants. 


because  she  combines  her  whole  establish¬ 
ment  in  her  individual  person ;  but  she 
can  neglect  in  part.  She  can  lie  in  bed 
half  the  day,  and  let  her  husband  go  to 
his  work  without  any,  or  with  an  ill-pre¬ 
pared,  breakfast.  She  can  waste  her 
morning  when  she  does  rise,  in  gossiping 
with  her  neighbors,  and  let  hun  come 
home  weary  and  hungry,  and  find  no  din¬ 
ner  ready  ;  and  at  night,  when  all  should 
be  comfortable  for  him,  when  the  cheerful 
hearth  and  smiling  wife  should  be  the 
safeguard  from  the  ale-house,  she  will  let 
him  see,  as  his  evening  rest,  a  place  of 
disorder  and  dirt — herself  the  dirtiest, 
most  uninviting  object  in  it.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  He  betakes  himself  to  the 
ale-house,  imd  thence  comes  part  of  the 
drunkenness,  the  beatings,  curses,  and 
other  outrages  which  disgrace  our  daily 
papers. 

But  there  is  another  course,  and  a 
worse,  that  the  maid  may  follow — the 
downward  road  once  taken  by  a  young 
girl — a  child  in  age,  for  she  was  then  but 
fourteen,  who  was  sent  by  her  country 
friends  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  placed  in  service.  An  “excellent 
]>]ace,"  as  the  phrase  is,  was  found  for  her, 
and  she  was  engaged  as  scullery  girl. 
The  excellence  of  this  place  consisted  in 
the  prodigal  extravagance  permitted;  the 
habits  of  idleness  systematically  inculcated, 
by  half-a-dozen  pampered  menials  being 
kept  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  de¬ 
cent  and  industrious  servants.  The  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house,  one  of  these  young 
girls  chosen  from  the  ball-ix>om,  left  the 
arnuigements  of  her  household  to  these 

Iiersons.  She  had  never  seen  her  father’s 
dtchen ;  why,  therefore,  should  she  see 
her  own?  True,  she  had  her  housekeep¬ 
er  into  her  bed-room  every  morning  and 
ordered  dinner,  said  what  she  would 
have,  and  for  how  many  the  table  must 
be  prepared,  and  then  she  considered  her 
domestic  duties  for  the  day  were  over, 
and  she  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  go  where 
she  pleased  and  do  as  she  liked.  In  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  the  scullery  girl  was  nro- 
moted  to  the  dignity  of  housemaid.  Four 
years  had  now  elapseil,  and  the  girl  had 
progressed  trom  childhoml  to  womanhood. 
Through  some  trivial  fault  she  lost  her 
situation,  and  was  thrown  on  the  world 
again. 

In  a  very  short  time  she  obtained 
another  place,  one  of  a  different  cali¬ 
ber  ;  one  where  order  presided ;  where 
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reckless  prodigality  was  regarded  as  a  { 
vice,  and  idleness  looked  on,  not  as  a 
privilege,  but  as  a  dangerous  and  pemi-  j 
cious  habit.  Now  the  ruinous  effect  of  j 
the  four  years’  training  became  apparent,  j 
The  work  of  this  new  situation,  no  more  | 
than  could  with  common  industry  be  j 
easily  accomplished,  seemed,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  that  in  her  former  place,  unbeara- ! 
ble  drudgery.  The  praiseworthy  economy  | 
(not  parsimony)  was  “  stinginess  she  | 
was  “  starved  !”  had  “  never  heard  of  such  ' 
a  place !”  She  left,  and  tried  another,  j 
and  another,  and  another,  and  so  on,  until  ; 
every  penny  of  her  money  had  gone,  and 
she  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy  bread.  | 
Nature  had  unfortunately  jjiven  to  her  a 
very  fair  face  ;  it  proved,  with  her  habits,  , 
her  curs3.  One  night,  while  walking ! 
through  the  crowded  streets,  she  w'as  ac- 1 
costed ;  money  was  offered  to  her ;  she 
refused,  for  she  had  not  come  to  that  yet. 
She  returnetl  to  her  lodging  ;  want  pressed 
heavily  on  her ;  the  midnight  walk  was 
taken  again  ;  temptation  came  in  her  way, 
and  she  fell. 

From  that  moment  there  was  no  hope 
for  her.  Her  trade  seemed  an  easy  one  ; 
she  never  looked  to  its  termination.  It 
gave  her  the  means  of  satisfying  the  two 
vices  she  had  learnt  in  her  four  years’ 
service — a  love  of  idleness,  and  a  desire 
for  amusement.  She  followed  her  loath¬ 
some  calling  for  years ;  and  then  came  a 
long  and  lingering  illness.  On  the  bed 
of  sickness,  with  none  to  help  her,  none 
to  bathe  the  feverish  head,  or  moisten  the 
poor  parched  lips,  she  lay  alone,  deserted, 
with  neither  God’s  mercy  to  hope  in  for 
the  future,  nor  the  mercy  of  His  creatures 
to  look  to  for  present  comfort.  Then 
came  a  glance  of  bitter  truth  to  her  mind ; 
but  that  mind  was  very  dark  with  guilt. 
Could  or  did  truth’s  gleam  penetrate  the 
gloom  ?  She  died — whether  penitent  or 
im|>enitent,  saved  or  lost,  man  knoweth 
not.  Has  that  mistress  no  resjtonsibility 
on  her  soul  arising  from  that  girl’s  destruc¬ 
tion  ? 

In  no  country  of  the  earth  do  women 
hold  a  more  independent  position  than  in 
England,  and  their  responsibility  is  ten¬ 
fold  increased  by  this  independence. 

The  Christian  religion,  the  prerogative 
of  our  land,  places  woman  on  a  moral 
equality,  nominally,  with  man,  while  all 
other  creeds  degree  her,  and  make  her 
an  inferior  being — some  even  denying  her 
a  future  existence,  nnd  holding  her  out  to 


view'  simply  as  an  addendum  to  man’s  ex¬ 
istence,  a  useful  toy,  a  creature  formed 
for  the  extension  of  her  species,  which 
being  done,  her  mission  is  fulfilled,  and 
she  is  required  no  more. 

Christianity  is  eminently  a  woman’s 
faith.  Its  divine  origin  is  attested  even 
by  that  fact ;  and  in  this  country,  because 
it  is  nominally  a  Christian  country,  wo¬ 
man’s  social  position,  both  as  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  future,  is  recognized  and  re¬ 
spected,  often  practically,  always  theore¬ 
tically  ;  and  she  has  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom  in  thought  and  action  afforded 
her. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  make 
a  great  outcry  almut  the  “  rights  of  wo¬ 
men,”  and  say  that  the  political  or  public 
influence  and  function  of  women  should 
be  equal  to  that  held  by  man  ;  that  they 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  legislature,  and 
have  a  direct  power  in  the  administration 
and  government  of  the  country.  We 
don’t  agree  to  this.  A  woman’s  sphere 
of  action  is  her  home.  Legislative  and 
all  other  public  business  would  take  her 
from  that  home,  from  her  legitimate 
sphere  of  action,  from  her  clear  and  pal¬ 
pable  duties.  And  in  her  absence,  who 
would  attend  to  her  children  and  her 
other  domestic  duties?  Her  husband,  we 
suppose — for  we  conclude  that  if  the  wife 
assumes  the  husband’s  position,  (and  pub¬ 
lic  business  is  his  province,)  he,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  must  adopt  hers,  and  re¬ 
main  at  home  nursing  the  children,  an 
operation  by  the  by  which  Dame  Nature 
has  in  one  respect  authoritatively  set  her 
face  against.  Is  he  to  tend  the  jwor 
baby,  who  must  remain  hungry  and  thirsty 
while  its  mother  is  giving  her  vote  in  the 
house,  or  even  at  the  poU,  on  some  ques¬ 
tion  of  public  importance  ? 

Women  in  England  have  all  the  free¬ 
dom  that  is  desirable  or  necessary  con¬ 
nected  with  public  affairs.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries,  under  other  forms  of  government, 
the  case  is  widely  different,  and  we  find 
them  sometimes  held  under  the  most 
complete  thraldom  of  man,  existing  from 
^neration  to  generation  in  a  state  of 
degraded  bondage,  the  mere  slave  of  a 
despotic  master. 

Let  us  again,  call  a  fact  in  illustration, 
and  remove  our  scene  to  China.  During 
the  last  two  years,  China  and  the  Chinese 
have  been  j>eculiarly  brought  before  our 
notice,  and  thoughts  of  China  have  been 
floating  through  our  minds.  We  have 
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heard  of  her  junks,  mandarins,  eoininis- , 
sioners,  and  other  potentates.  Some  of^ 
our  friends  have  gone  to  China,  and  we 
have  trembled  lest  the  decoration  of  the  ^ 
wooden  collar  should  fall  to  their  share, 
or  some  other  castigation  be  bestowed  on 
them,  or  the  mitigated  fate  be  reserved 
for  them,  of  being  carried  about  like  . 
singing  birds  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
cages. 

Now,  all  these  thoughts  and  fears  give 
us  an  interest  in  the  Chinese  people ;  there¬ 
fore,  China  may  be  our  first  illustration, 
and  the  Chinese  beauties  (if  any  such 
exist,  for  tee  do  not  admire  the  style) 
both  of  high  and  low  degree,  club-footed, 
and  natural-footed,  the  players  on  that 
scene. 

We  will  try  to  ascertain  the  condition 
and  social  position  they  occupy,  and  form 
some  notion  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held.  We  may  proceed  to  facts, 
and  from  facts  draw  conclusions. 

Marriiige,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
primary  notion  of  woman’s  life.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  main  intention  of  her  life;  is 
considered  the  most  interesting  event, 
and  was  instituted  as  the  most  important 
feature  of  her  tem|>orHl  existence.  So, 
we  commence  with  married  life  in  China. 
What  is  the  jiosition  of  a  wife  in  aChiiK*se 
household  ?  Would  there  be  the  most 
remote  chance  of  her  being  alloweil  to 
take  a  |>art  in  the  legislative  government 
of  her  country,  as  some  people  would 
have  her  sex  do  here  ?  Certainly  not,  for 
the  poor  Chinese  woman,  among  the  opu¬ 
lent  classes,  is  merely  looked  on  in  the 
same  light  as  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  any  other 
pet  animal — .an  amusement,  in  fact,  for  an 
nlle  hour,  a  bauble,  an  agreeable  toy,  a 
creature  with  a  certain  amount  of  human 
re.ason,  but  without  a  sufficient  .amount  to 
raise  her  to  an  equality  w’ith  man.  Nor 
does  this  degraded  view  of  the  female 
character  exist  in  the  higher  classes  only  ; 
it  extends,  in  its  various  modifications, 
through  every  grade  of  society  in  China. 
The  jK)or  man  holds  his  fem.ale  children  in 
contempt,  and  looks  on  their  birth  as  a 
misfortune,  which  he  remedies  by  the 
horrible  practice  of  infanticide,  a  very 
common  crime  in  China,  where  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  female  sex  is  seemingly 
little  better  than  a  myth.  The  daughters 
of  a  poor  man  can  scarcely  do  any  thing 
for  him  in  this  present  world.  1'hey  can 
not  work  for  him ;  they^can  not  extend 
his  name  (a  poor  man  thinks  of  this  in 


China ;)  they  can  not  not  support  his 
family  when  he  is  taken  from  them  ;  they 
are  an  incumbrance,  and  are  looked  upon 
in  that  light.  Then  they  are  difficult 
creatures  to  provide  for.  Some,  indeed, 
are  promoted  to  the  harem  of  some  great 
man  ;  and  this  is  considered  an  advantage 
to  the  family,  and  an  honor  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  but  even  this  possible  source  of 
profit — for  in  this  c.ase  a  sum  of  money 
would  be  paid  to  the  father — is  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  inducement  with  the  Chinaman  to 
spare  the  lives  of  all  his  female  children. 
Child-murder,  or  murder  by  neglect,  are 
the  remedies  for  the  serious  calamity  of 
,  a  superfluity  of  female  children. 

And  to  this  unnatural  crime,  incredible 
as  the  fact  appears,  even  mothers  give 
their  sanction.  We  may  argue  their 
moral  degradation  as  much  from  this  fact 
as  from  any  other.  Woman  must  indeed 
be  degenerate  when  the  holiest  feeling  of 
her  heart — the  jiurest,  strongest  —  be¬ 
comes  so  warped  that  she  consents  to  the 
death  of  her  poor  little  helpless  babe,  the 
being  she  has  borne,  and  who  has  come 
to  her  with  all  its  tender  helplessness, 
crying  to  her  for  love  ami  care. 

'Hie  perpetrators  of  this  diabolical  prac¬ 
tice  are  not  perfectly  dead  to  the  shame 
of  its  commission.  They  rarely  confess 
it,  but  a.Hcribe  the  death  of  their  children 
either  to  disease  or  accident.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  they  do  own  to  the  act. 
We  met  one  man  w'ho  told  us  he  had 
murdered  five  of  his  female  children,  but 
he  gave  us  cogent  reasons  for  his  conduct, 
an<i  ex[»res8ed  deep  penitence  for  the 
crime,  which,  being  a  measure  of  econo¬ 
my,  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  lower 
classes. 

The  birth  of  woman  of  all  ranks  in 
China  is  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  As 
they  progress  in  years,  they  are  merely 
furnished  with  the  physical  means  of  life  ; 
food,  clothing,  house-room  are  bestowed 
on  them,  and  little  besides. 

Education,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
unchristianixed  countries  of  the  globe,  is 
thought  unneccs.sai'y  for  females,  and  few 
Chinese  women  can  either  read  or  write. 
By  this  terrible  ignorance,  all  power  of 
improving  their  minds  is  denied  them, 
and  a  hope  of  ultimate  escape  from  their 
degenerate  fate  seems  futile.  They  are 
comlemned  to  a  life  of  strict  seclusion, 
immured  in  their  households,  forbidden 
intercourse  with  strangers,  and  in  the 
higher  ranks  condemned  to  perfect  inac- 
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tivity,  which  in  itself  alone  is  certain  to  en¬ 
ervate,  and  is  almost  as  certain  to  debase. 

The  crippled  feet  of  the  high-class 
Chinese  w'omen  typifies  their  mental  con¬ 
dition. 

These  crippled  feet,  it  is  said,  originated 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  They  are  said  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  designing  empress,  who,  pos¬ 
sessing  by  nature  club  feet  herself,  re¬ 
quested  her  husband  to  decree  that  her 
feet  should  henceforward  be  the  true  | 
standard  of  beauty.  lie  acceded  to  her  , 
request,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the 
decree  has  been  recogyized  and  observed 
until  a  crippled  foot  is  considered  a  credit¬ 
able  markofgeutility ;  and  we  must  deplore  , 
the  lamentable  state  of  mind  which  would  j 
consider  inutility  an  admirable  quality. 
For  once  a  Chinese  woman  had  innuence 
in  the  empire,  and  she  crippled  her  sex  !  , 

That  most  degrading  custom,  admitted  j 
in  all  nations  where  the  Christian  religion 
is  unrecognized,  polygamy,  adds  its  de¬ 
gradation  to  the  social  <posision  of  the 
women  of  China.  A  plurality  of  wives, 
as  bespeaking  M’ealth  and  opulence,  is 
gloried  in,  and  looked  on  as  a  subject 
of  pride ;  but  sometimes  also  (inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  a  retarding  point  of  worldly 
aggrandisement)  a  disadvantage.  For 
instance,  we  have  an  account  of  a  certain 
mandarin  of  the  first  class,  holding  the 
rank  of  general  at  Ningpo,  who  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  command  in  consequence 
of  having  ten  wives,  the  emperor  consi¬ 
dering  the  overwhelming  press  of  domes¬ 
tic  business  would  incapacitate  him  for 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

But  in  rtTerence  to  a  plurality  of  wives, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  all  occupy 
the  same  position  in  the  household.  One 
takes  supremacy  over  the  others.  She 
superintends  and  orders  every  thing,  di¬ 
recting  and  deciding  on  each  arrange¬ 
ment  of  which  it  pleasc^s  her  either  to 
have,  or  to  express,  an  opinion.  She  has 
influence  over  the  inferior  wives,  who 
submit  willingly  to  her  rule,  or  with  an 
appearance  of  goodwill,  and  never  seem 
to  entertjun  the  idea  of  revolting  from  her 
authority.  W e  who  have  been  reared,  in 
some  measure,  in  the  pure  light,  and  by 
the  maxims  of  the  Cnristiau  creed,  can 
not  realize  the  idea  of  woman  living  in 
this  state  of  legalized  prostitution. 

Tlie  second  class  of  wives  enjoys  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  freedom  than  the  chief  wdfe, 
and  in  our  opinion  holds  a  far  more  envi- 


I  able  position.  The  former  may  occasion¬ 
ally  mix,  under  certain  restrictions,  with 
strangers ;  may,  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  eat  M’ith  them;  but  the  latter 
,  must  live  in  perfect  seclusion.  Etiquette 
j  requires  that  she  should  always  take  her 
meals  alone,  and  never,  under  any  cir- 
‘  cumstances,  depart  from  her  habits  of  re¬ 
tirement.  We  once  received  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  house  of  one  of  these  Chinese 
ladies. 

This  lady  w.as  the  favorite  wife  of  a  man 
of  great  wealth  and  influence — the  son,  in 
fact,  of  the  great  tea-merchant  Ilowqua. 
She  was  pronounced  to  be  an  abnost 
faultless  specimen  of  Chinese  beauty. 
From  this,  or  some  other  cause,  she  be¬ 
came  a  sort  of  idol  to  her  husband — not 
that  he  thought  of  lavishing  his  entire  af 
fection  on  her ;  no,  he  never  meditated 
doin^  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  he  had  plen¬ 
ty  of  mistresses  to  share  it  with  her.  But 
if  he  did  not  lavish  the  whole  of  his  liking 
on  her,  he  bestowed  that  which,  perhaps, 
she  cared  as  much  to  have — a  very  ample 
portion  of  his  wealth.  She  lived  in  a 
I  splendid  house,  and  was  surrounded  by 
numerous  domestics,  and  every  luxury 
and  comfort  w'ealth  could  bestow  w’as  hers. 
An  English  lady,  wishing  for  a  most  wor¬ 
thy  motive  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the 
house,  was  admitted  as  a  great  favor,  to 
the  apartments  of  this  Chinese  belle, 
whose  silly  giggle  and  unmeaning  simper, 
told  but  too  plainly  that  the  old  story  was 
proved  over  again,  and  that  the  body 
alone  was  decorated,  while  the  neglected 
mind  had  run  to  waste.  It  is  perfectly 
horrible  to  think  of  the  enormous  number 
of  women  in  China,  who  are  now  living  in 
this  very  state — living  in  it  contentedly, 

I  as  knowing  nothing  different  —  nothing 
better. 

It  seems  to  be  the  shallow  policy  of  the 
Chinese,  to  keep  their  women  in  as  com¬ 
plete  a  state  oi  subserviency  as  possible. 
The  want  of  education  prevents  progress. 
Excluded  from  all  intellectual  resources, 
they  turn  for  amusement  to  the  trifles  — 
the  baubles  of  life — dress,  adornments — the 
care  of  the  person  ;  such  things,  and  such 
alone  occupy  their  time  and  attention,  and 
thus  they  become,  and  continue,  that 
which  man  seems  determined  they  shall 
be — a  toy  for  his  amusement. 

The  usual  age  at  which  women  enter 
on  the  married  state  is  sixteen,  and  a  mar¬ 
riage  is  conducted  usually  in  the  following 
mode : 
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The  bridegroom,  or  his  friends,  fix  on  a 
person  whom  they  think  eligible,  and 
trusting  the  negotiation  to  a  third  party, 
enter  into  the  terms  of  the  nuptial  treaty. 
Should  the  connubially  disposed  couple  be 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  a  certain  price 
is  agreed  on,  and  paid  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  father  of  the  bride.  The  same 
thing  occurs  if  the  bridegroom  be  a  rich 
man ;  he  also  offers  wdiat  he  considers 
will  be  an  equivalent  in  value  for  the  fair 
lady  he  wishes  to  espouse.  In  either  case 
the  unfortunate  woman  is  purchased ;  in 
either  case  that  degradation  is  her  lot — 
all  free  will  in  the  matter  being  denied 
her. 

The  secondary  class  of  wives  are  gene¬ 
rally  selected  from  the  inferior  order  of 
society.  Their  children,  in  point  of  legi¬ 
timacy,  hold  the  same  position  as  those  of 
the  first  class,  but  in  sharing  the  inherit¬ 
ance  on  the  death  of  the  father,  they  only 
receive  half  as  much  as  the  children  of  the 
principal  wife.  The  principal  wife  holds 
her  supremacy  over  the  household,  and 
especially  over  her  own  property,  until 
her  death.  Her  children  must  bow  su- 
pretnely  to  her  rule,  and  even  her  daugh¬ 
ters-in-law  yield  implicit  obedience  to  lier 
authority.  On  her  death,  and  not  until 
then,  they  assume  their  proper  position  in 
the  households  of  their  husbands.  While 
she  lives  her  word  is  their  law. 

The  female  part  of  the  population  of 
China,  in  all  classes,  are  looked  on,  at 
their  birth,  as  a  misfortune — the  helpless 
babe  considered  an  evil  rather  than  a 
blessing,  and  either  destroyed  or  brought 
up  in  a  state  little  removed  from  that  of 
the  brute  part  of  the  creation.  As  life 
progresses,  and  when  some  knowledge  of 
Its  cares  and  realities  break  on  her,  she  is 
sent  from  her  father's  house,  cast  into  the 
world — a  limited  one  for  her,  it  is  true, 
but  still  one  embodying,  in  its  own  way, 
all  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life,  with¬ 
out  principle,  religion,  or  wisdom  of  any 
kind.  If  sne  {>osse8s  iH‘rsonal  attractions, 
she  may  become  the  ravorite  wife  of  some 
rich  man ;  and,  living  in  her  disgraceful 
luxury,  may  bring  up  children  in  the 
same  pitiable  state  as  nerself.  If  she  be 
ill-favored,  unattractive,  in  all  probability 
she  will  merely  swell  the  number  of  his 
concubines ;  a  degradation,  no  greater,  it 
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seems  to  us,  than  the  occupation  of  the 
first  lady  in  his  establishment ;  or  she  may 
be  the  single  wife  of  some  poor  man — 
more  honorable  fiite  of  all.  But,  in  any 
case,  her  children  are  reared  in  degra¬ 
dation. 

Thus,  in  every  rank,  in  every  phase  of 
human  life  in  China,  woman  is  a  lost  being. 
And,  under  present  circumstances,  there 
seems  no  remedy  for  this.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  even  where  its  doctrines 
have  been  promulgated,  and  the  Bible 
bestowed,  the  latter  is  made  almost  a 
useless  gift,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  female  population  being  unable . 
to  read.  Christianity  is  not  in  esteem 
with  the  male  inhabitants  of  China.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their  abominable 
moral  and  political  system.  It  forbids 
their  sensuality,  pronounces  their  sensual 
gratifications  unlawful,  and  prohibits  that 
which  the  Chinese  man  of  wealth  glories 
in  —  the  pomp  of  an  extensive  harem. 
With  regard  to  women,  it  recognizes  her 
equal  responsibility  with  man  as  an  intel¬ 
ligent  and  immortal  being;  it  tends  to 
emancipate  her  from  the  thraldom  in 
which  man  chooses  to  hold  her ;  it  teaches 
her  to  look  on  the  life  which  her  country 
enjoins,  as  one  of  impurity  and  crime  ;  ik 
entirely  reverses  her  position,  and  pro¬ 
nounces  her  that  which  it  does  not  please 
man  she  shall  be  —  eoual  with  him  ia  mo¬ 
ral  and  mental  qualifications.  Therefisre 
the  Chinese  discountenance  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion,  plaoiug  al¬ 
most  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  our  missionaries  and  Christian  teachers. 

The  women  of  China,  and  the  wonren 
of  England,  occupy  positions  far  removed. 
The  former  need  commiseration,  for  theirs 
is  a  helpless  state  of  physical  and  moral 
dependence.  They  are  as  flies  ia  the  web 
of  the  great  spider — man. 

But  the  latter  ?  No  net  entangles  their 
course  ;  at  least  in  the  higher  and  middle- 
classes — they  are  free ;  free  to  add  their 
drop  of  either  good  or  ill,  to  the  ^reai 
current  of  life.  And  yet  a  great  multitude 
of  them,  voluntarily  flutter,  moth-like, 
round  the  false  glare  of  the  world — some 
say,  of  their  world  —  certainly,  until  it 
scorches  with  the  very  flame  they  deem 
so  irresistible  an  attraction. 
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From  Oolbnm’s  New  Monthly. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848,  AS  SEEN  BY  AN  ENGLISH 

STATESMAN.* 


The  “  Spanish  alliance  ”  stands  curious- 
Ij  enough  in  the  same  relation  to  the  re* 
volution  which  tumbled  Louis  Philippe 
from  his  throne  that  the  **  greased  cart¬ 
ridges  ’’  do  to  the  rebellion  in  India.  Nei¬ 
ther  were  the  sole  cause  of  event*,  nor 
yet  were  they  simple  links  in  the  chain. 
In  the  one  case,  conspirators  tortured  a 
faet  to  the  purposes  of  revolt ;  in  the  other, 
idhetoorrespondence  to  which  the  untoward 
uealipiit  gave  rise  so  far  monopolized  the 
atteation  of  the  French  government,  that 
tbey  Met  the  Chambers,  at  a  time  of  a 
great  erisis,  utterly  unprepared  with  any 
fdan  whatsoever  connected  with  the  oon- 
4uct  of  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

It  is  nat«ral  that  an  English  statesman 
should  give  dae  importance  to  this  great 
feature  vH/A  receded  the  revolution  of 
1848,  bat  Load  Normanby  is  by  no  means 
blind  to  other  iaiaences  and  agencies  that 
were  at  work:  notoriously  ministerial  in¬ 
capacity  and  eorraipUon,  finallv  brought 
home  to  the  supposed  incormptible  (Inirot 
tiimself;  corruptaon  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  ia  the  Court ;  universal  mis¬ 
trust  in  the  king  himself,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  general  demoralization,  accompan¬ 
ied  as  usual  at  the  sane  time  by  a  general 
demand  tor  change  and  reform,  resisted 
till  the  cup  of  retributive  destiny  flowed 
over.f 

And  where,  when  the  torrent  poured 
over  tlie  land,  was  the  voung  princess  for 
whose  hand  the  friendsbin  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  and  the  alliance  witli  England  had 


•  A  Te«r  of  Rerolotion.  By  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby.  Two  Volii.  Longman  and  Ga  1857. 

f  After  the  institution  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  Lamartine  aaid  to  Lord  Normanby:  “Now, 
with  C'gard  to  a  queadon  that  baa  occupied  you  all 
lately — the  Spanish  marriagea — ^to  which  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  owes  hie  downfall,  1  always  said  that  selfish 
object  would  be  bis  ruin ;  it  drove  him  into  a  line  of 
politica  which  the  country  would  not  stand.  The 
gorenimeot  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  stig- 
miitieing  that  policy  with  reg^  to  Spain  as  aoti- 
natiotiai;  they  desire  in  that  country  independent 
slUauce,  but  no  exclusive  influence.” 


been  cast  to  the  winds  ?  Her  fate  at  such 
a  moment  seems  strange  enough  to  be  by 
some  deemed  more  than  fortuitous. 

“  There  was  a  general  report  yesterday  evening 
that  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  was  missing, 
having  been  forgotten  in  the  precipitate  flight 
of  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  fibm  the  Tuileries. 
This  was  so  far  conflrmed  to  me  that  a  person 
told  me,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  king, 
he  couM  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
the  young  princess  quite  alone,  wandering  be¬ 
wildered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  near  the 
palace.  In  answer  to  my  very  natural  question 
why  he  did  not  at  once  offer  his  assistance,  this 
person  replied,  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  do 
80,  thougti  he  was  perfectly  unknown  to  her  royal 
highness,  but  that  in  the  then  temper  of  the 
mob  he  did  not  like  the  responsibility  of  attract¬ 
ing  attention  to  her,  and  he  thought  her  best 
chance  of  safety  wasrin  being  not  only  unre¬ 
cognised  but  unsuspected.  Considering  the 

Eains  that  had  been  taken  to  make  that  chateau 
er  home,  the  sacrifices  at  which  that  object 
had  been  attained,  and  the  triumphant  recep¬ 
tion  with  which  she  had  been  so  recently  wel¬ 
comed  there,  it  does  api>ear  strange  that  no  one 
should  have  been  found  to  make  it  his  duty  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  one  so  young,  so  gentle,  so 
helpless,  and  so  beaiitiAil,  who  had  therefore, 
.even  upon  strangers,  such  combined  claims  to 

[irotcction,  wherever  a  vestige  of  chivalrv  is 
•ft  in  the  world.  No  one,  however,  who  has 
not  actually  lived  through  such  days  as  are  now 
passing,  can  have  any  idea  how  little,  amidst 
such  confusion,  the  presence  of  min<i  of  the 
most  practiced  sufflees  to  provide  against  all 
contingencies.  .At  such  moments  the  duty 
that  is  the  most  pressing  and  obvious  beoom<M 
the  most  imperative,  however  little  it  may  l>e 
the  most  important  Every  species  of  humilia¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  accumulated  on  this 
nnluippy  family  within  the  last  three  days.  In 
an  human  reverses  the  suddenness  of  the  shock 
is  the  greatest  aggravation ;  and  the  confident 
security  in  which  I  left  the  king  on  Monday 
night  must  have  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the 
pang  with  which  be  yesterday  sought  the  /V/ics 
IjOuu  XV.,  (jk  spot  of  such  evil  omen  to  his 
famfly,)  not,  'tis  true,  like  his  own  father,  or 
one  of  his  preilecessors  and  kinsmen,  to  lay 
down  his  life,  but  to  separate  himself  from 
every  thing  which  had  long  been  the  boast  and 
the  pride  of  that  life.  Of  all  those  courtly  flat- 
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terers,  who  had  so  recently  hailed  tliat  royal 
daring  which,  in  its  lofty  disreganl  of  conse¬ 
quences,  ha<l  revived  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  who  had  pleased  his  ear  by  adding  that  his 
was  also  the  worldly  wisdom  and  sagacity  which 
could  bring  that  policy  to  a  more  successful  is¬ 
sue,  not  one  was  near  him.  As  he  with  difll- 
culty  ascended  the  steps  of  the  hired  carriage, 
he  was  assisted  on  one  side  by  M.  Cr4mienx, 
an  uncourtly  deputy  of  the  extreme  Left,  whom 
the  Moniteur  ot  this  morning  announces  as  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  door  was  closed  by  a  strong 
legitimist,  whose  name  I  will  not  mention,  who 
bowing  to  the  king,  his  majesty  thanked  him, 
and  the  other  replied  :  “  Pas  du  tout,  il  y  a  dix- 
sept  ans  que  j’attends  ce  jour." 

• 

*  Ill-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou 
shrunk !' 

“  But  to  return  to  her  whose  presence  in  this 
country  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  last 
fatal  <lream  of  tlmt  insatiable  ambition.  At  that 
very  moment,  that  interesting  and  illustrious 
child,  <»nly  now  just  sixteen,  (and,  if  the  courtly 
announcements  of  the  last  few  weeks  are  to  bie 
believed,  bearing  with  her  the  future  object  of 
the  combined  hopes  of  Spain  and  France,  and 
of  the  exaggeratinl  apprehensions  of  England,) 
was  wandering  about  utterly  alone,  every  mo¬ 
ment  in  danger  of  becoming  the  mark  for  popu¬ 
lar  fury,  and  her  onl^  protection  against  insult 
being  the  apparent  impossibility  that  one  so 
cherished  could  be  found  in  such  a  piteous  and 
deserted  plight  I  am  happy  to  say  that  for 
tlie  present  f  am  reassured  as  to  her  safety :  at 
seven  o’clock  this  morning  I  received  a  visit 
from  two  ladies,  who  arriv^  at  an  hour  and  in 
a  nunner  calculate<l  to  avoid  observation ;  one 
was  officially  attached  to  the  person  of  one  of 
the  princesfHSs  the  other  merely  a  devoted  pri¬ 
vate  finend.  They  came  to  request  me . 

and  I  hasteneil  to  do  all  they  wiBbi>d. 

“Une  couhl  not  help  an  inward  reflection  upon 
the  contrast  between  the  arrival  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Montpensier  in  the  land  of  her  adoption  not 
much  more  than  a  year  since,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  was  now  about  to  quit  it,  perhaps 
forever.  All  Europe  had{  then  beon  summoned 
to  the  Tuileries,  through  its  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  offer  combined  congratulations  on 
the  auspicious  nuptials.  From  the  attitude 
which  tlie  British  government  had  assumeil  as 
to  these  nuptials,  its  representative  alone  could 
not  assist  at  that  ceremonial,  though  hastening 
U)  take  the  earliest  opportunitv  of  paying  his 
personal  respecte  to  her  royal  highness  as  a 
farto  French  princess.  And  now  it  was  through 
the  intervention  of  that  very  ambassador  that 
she  was  al>out,  under  an  assumed  name,  to 
reach  the  land  of  universal  refuge.  God  speed 
^  her  on  her  way  1  May  she  find  in  that  domes¬ 
tic  happiness,  which  need  not  be  of  any  climate 
or  of  any  country,  the  redeeming  point  of  her 
married  lot,  since  a  sudden  blight  has  &llen 
ufion  those  ambitious  hopes,  of  which  she  was 


rather  the  unconscious  instrument  than  the 
self-chosen  object" 

The  young  princess  had  many  fatigues, 
sufferings,  and  dangers  to  go  through  be¬ 
fore  she  effected  her  final  escape  from 
France.  It  is  said  that  she  showed 
throughout  these  trials  a  light  heart  and 
a  brave  spirit.  Lord  Normanby  does  not 
precisely  credit  the  statement  made  by 
General  Thierry  to  Lamartine,  that  when 
the  General  remarked  upon  the  hardship 
of  these  adventures  to  one  like  herselti 
she  rejoined  :  “  Eh  bien,  j’aime  mieux  les 
aventures  que  la  monotonie  de  la  table 
ronde  dc  travail  dans  les  salons  chauds  et 
somptueux  des  Tuileries."  Yet  i.s  there 
nothing  unlikely  in  such  an  observation 
coming  from  a  princess  then  so  youthful. 

“  Y ears  have  since  rolled  away, (observes  Lord 
Normanby,)  and  the  memory  of  that  round  ta¬ 
ble  at  the  Tuileries  is  now  passing  from  the 
minds  of  those  younger  occupants  who  may 
have  found  the  confinement  of  its  circle  irk¬ 
some,  and,  also,  fWim  the  recollection  of  those 
strangers  standing  round,  who  were  received 
by  the  illustrious  lady  who  presided  with  that 
Itenign  grace  which  was  peculiarly  her  own. 
Those  years  continue  to  roll  on,  and  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orleans,  who  iu  youth  had  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  zeal  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  are  forced  to  pass  their  meridian 
in  exile  and  inaction,  bearing  their  weaiy  lot 
with  that  unostentatious  resignation  which 
whilst  seeming  to  avoid  notice,  secures,  as  it 
merits,  a  tacit  tribute  of  respect  and  sympathy 
from  all” 

Lord  Normanby  analyzes  Lamartine's 
conduct  at  this  conjuncture  with  a  dose 
scrutinjr.  He  more  particularly’  dwells  on 
his  sitting  in  the  Chamber,  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  with  his  written  speech 
in  favor  of  a  regency  in  his  pocket,  while 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  of 
Paris  stood  in  presence  of  a  paralyzed 
house  I  Yet  he  omhs  an  important  con¬ 
sideration — was  not  I..amartine  balancing 
between  his  duty  and  the  chances  of  per- 
sonal  aggrandizement  which  a  revolution 
might  bring  to  him  ?  When  Odilon  Har- 
rot  took  the  lead  in  advocating  the  Re¬ 
gency,  the  die  was  cast. 

"  .\11  the  witnesses  of  the  scene,  with  whom 
I  have  spoken,  concur  in  this,  that  M.  Lamar¬ 
tine  had  hitherto  buriod  his  &ce  in  his  hands, 
as  if  absorbed  in  meditation  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue,  but,  as  M.  Odilon  Barrot  slowly 
ascended  the  tribune,  he  threw  back  his  head, 
gazed  fixedly  upon  him,  and  his  whole  attitude 
I  was  that  of  defiance  and  opposition.  I  am  far 
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from  agsertini;  that  hia  first  feeling  was,  if  the  ! 
regency  is  a<lopted,  there  stands  its  counselor 
and  director,  but  there  is  something  in  M.  Odi¬ 
lon  Barrot's  de|>ortinent,  and  a  certain  air  of 
conscious  integrity  blended  with  superior  wis-  j 
dam,  which  was  likely  to  be  peculiarly  irrita¬ 
ting  to  M.  Lamartine's  susceptibility.  He  has 
too  much  imagination,  and  one  may  add  too  . 
much  expansive  benevolence,  where  his  amour  ' 
\trowe  is  not  affected,  to  be  a  very  accurate  ' 
aniuyst  of  human  weaknesses,  but  he  most  be  ! 
aware  that  the  disposition  of  all  men’s  minds  is  i 
to  deny  in  others  any  combination  of  eminent  i 
qualities — ^ready  to  allow  to  any  one  only  his 
»pieialiti,  as  we  say  here ;  and  that  in  admiring 
him  for  his  brilliancy  as  a  poet  and  inspired 
writer,  every  one  was  predisposed  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  him  a  statesman  of  practical  wisdom  or 
habits  of  business,  and  here  he  found  himself 
brought  in  contact  with  the  man  whose  assump¬ 
tion  of  those  very  qualities  found  ready  belief 
with  aU.” 

The  mere  presence  of  the  popular  min¬ 
ister  of  the  day — the  political  rival  of  La¬ 
martine — was  at  that  moment  inauspicious, 
if  not  fatal,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  into 
hostile  action  the  master  spirit  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  decided  him  as  to  the  course 
which  he  should  pursue.  Even  a  states¬ 
man  can  have  some  sense  of  humor  in  him, 
and  Lord  Norman  by  relates  that  when 
the  advent  of  bands  of  ruffians  put  an  end 
to  all  discussion,  and  finally  drove  the 
provisional  government  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  “  one  of  them,  pointing  his  gun  at 
the  president,  M.  Sauzet  dropped  down 
from  his  chair  untouched,  and  as  president 
disappeared  forever.”  Lord  Norman  by 
thinks  that  if  Dupin  had  been  in  the  fait- 
teuU  instead  of  M.  Sauzet,  the  result  might 
have  been  different.  On  what  trifles  may 
the  fate  of  a  dynasty  hang  ? — on  a  nervous 
man  being  in  the  chair,  or  the  personal 
jealousy  of  two  statesmen  like  Lamartine 
or  Odilon  Barrot !  The  part  that  trifles 
sometimes  play  in  bringing  about  great 
results  in  times  of  revolution  is  also  shown 
in  the  history  of  Cremieux’s  appointment 
to  the  provisional  government. 

”  The  story  current  to-day  is  that,  amidst  the 
deafening  turmoil,  the  names  written  down  by 
Lamartine  could  not  be  heard  when  read  from 
the  president’s  chair  by  poor  old  Dupont  de 
I’ Eure.  He  transferred  the  list  to  the  person 
standing  next  to  him,  who,  having  a  weak  voice, 
vWas  equally  inaudible.  As  it  was  important  no 
tiiQe  should  be  lost,  these  names  were  then  given 
to  M.  Cr6mieux,  who  has  the  lungs  of  Stentor, 
.and  be  added  his  own  name,  which  was,  amidst 


all  the  confusion,  adopted  with  the  others;* 
thus  was  appropriated,  for  the  moment,  one. 
seventh  of  absolute  dominion  over  thirty-five 
millions  of  people.” 

The  provisional  government  once  instal¬ 
led,  Lord  Norinanby,  instead  of  feeling 
that  distrust  which  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  amba88.ador  of  one  mon¬ 
arch  to  another  just  deposed,  at  once  ap¬ 
plauded  their  efforts  to  maintain  order, 
and  tendered  them  w’hatever  countenance 
was  in  his  power.  “  Making  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  of  their  position,”  he 
says,  ‘‘I  think  many  of  the  ordinances 
published  by  the  govesnment  during  these 
last  eight-and-forty  hours  do  great  credit 
to  their  political  capacities.”  He  applautls 
Lamartine,  the  master-spirit  of  the  crisis, 
for  advocating  the  cause  of  the  tri-colored 
flag  over  the  “red,”  and  for  proclaiming 
the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death 
for  all  political  offenses  (yet  what  w-as  it 
but  a  sop  to  anarchy  ?)  The  question  of 
titles  and  of  taxes  were,  he  thought, 
brought  forward  with  injudicious  haste, 
but  it  was,  he  supposed,  “  a  necessary  sop 
to  their  more  eager  supporters,”  But 
the  proclamation,  abolishing  all  titles  of 
nobility,  rather  astounded  even  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ambassador.  When  he  appealed  to 
his  friend  Lamartine  on  the  matter,  the 
latter  knew  nothing  about  it,  had  not  even 
seen  the  proclamation  till  it  was  in  the 
Moniteur  /  and  this  was  the  constant  ex¬ 
cuse  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  ill- 
regulated  government.  Lamartine  never 
knew  what  his  fellow-governors  were 
doing;  and  on  one  occasion  Lord  Nor* 
manby  was  the  first  to  bring  an  important 
miblished  state  document  under  his  notice, 
^e  provisional  government  w'as,  indeed, 
divided  from  the  onset  into  conservative 
liepublicans.  Socialists,  and  Reds,  or 
anarchical  Republicans,  each  mistrusting, 
thwarting,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  acting 
independently  of  one  another. 

“In  the  first  days  of  the  revolution,  when  Louis 
Blanc  was  only  made  secretary  to  the  provision¬ 
al  government,  he  had  too  much  good  sense  not 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  his  own  theories  when 
pushed  to  excess,  and  had,  as  yet,  no  object  in 
pressing  them  forward  as  an  engine  to  undei  - 
mine  with  the  working  classes  the  popularity  of 


*  Some  time  after,  in  mentioning  this  anecdote  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  at  that  time  in  office,  he  said:  “  *1  is 
quite  true,  for  I  was  the  man  with  the  weak  voice.” 
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those  who  are  now  his  colleagues.  When  first 
a  turbulent  deputation,  asking  for  droit  de 
tramil  and  ouvraye  future,  arriyed  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Louis  Rlanc  himself  undertook  to  set 
them  right  ‘Eh  bien,’  he  said,  with  perfect 
calmness,  ‘yous  Ates  ouyriert’  ‘Oui,  mon¬ 
sieur,’  the  first  citizen  replied,  ‘  je  le  suis,  nous 
le'sommes  tous.’  ‘Venez  done,  yous  en  savez 
plus  que  nous,  mettez-yous  k  c6t4  de  nous  et 
4criyez  comment  ^a  se  fera.’  The  man  was 
disconcerted,  scratched  his  head :  ‘  Mais  dame  I 
e’est  que  je  ne  sais  pas  6crire.’  ‘  N’importe, 
je  ferai  le  secretaire,  dictez,  comment  youlez- 
yous  que  cela  se  fassc  ?’ 

“  ‘1.  Ouvrage  assure  pour  tout  le  monde.’ 
*  Bien,  e’est  4crit.’ 

“  ‘  2.  Que  I’ouyrage  soit  pay6.’  *  Bien !’ 

“  ‘  8.  (A  long  pause.)  ‘  Mais  comment  assurer 
u  f’  ‘  Mais — mais,  e’est  que  je  n’en  sais  rien  I’ 
Upon  which  all  his  friends  and  companions 
began  to  laugh.  And  Louis  Blanc  ayailed  him¬ 
self  of  this  happy  moment  to  add  :  *  You  see, 
my  friends,  it  requires  some  deliberation  to  ar¬ 
range  all  these  things.  Do  you  preserve  peace 
and  order,  which  are  the  best  security  for  work, 
and  leaye  the  rest  to  us,  who  have  your  interests 
at  heart’  Upon  which  they  all  dispersed  in 
good  humor.” 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  public  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  persons  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  first  street-fights,  two  of  the  softer 
sex  sought  to  join  the  procession,  mount¬ 
ed  on  white  horses  and  dressed  in  white, 
with  tricot  couleur  de  chair,  and  green 
leaves,  wishing,  probably,  to  be  received 
as  duplicate  copies  of  the  (iroildess  of 
Reason.  But  the  Republican  master  of 
the  ceremonies  hesitating  where  to  place 
these  strange  mourners,  a  bystander  told 
them  that  “  La  republique  exige  surtout 
que  les  femmes  soient  iolies,  et  oomme 
vous  etes  toutes  les  deux  diablement 
laides,  allez  vous  en.” 

The  description  given  of  the  sacking  of 
the  Tuileries  tallies  pretty  closely  with 
what  we  have  had  before  from  other 
sources : 

”  For  nearly  a  fortnight  did  a  government, 
assuming  to  be  the  choice  of  the  French  nation, 
and  addressing  manifestoes  in  its  name  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  feel  itself  so  utterly  powerless 
at  home,  that  it  did  not  dare  to  rescue  a  spot, 
endeared  by  so  many  historical  traditions,  from 
the  pollution  of  desperate  men  and  abandoned 
women.  These  had  never  quitted  this  scene  of 
their  unopposed  triumph  from  the  aflemoon  of 
Uie  24th,  when  having  rushed  in,  the  work  of 
destruction  immediately  began,  diversified  only 
by  that  low  humor,  so  often,  here,  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  wanton  mischief.  The  example  of 
tins  variety  of  insult,  I  am  told,  was  first  set 
by  M.  Etienne  Arago,  brother  of  the  great 


Arago,  who  wrote  his  name  in  the  king’s  visit¬ 
ing-book,  which  he  found  in  the  entrance-hall, 
and  invited  all  who  followed  him,  who  eould 
write,  (which  were  not  many,)  to  do  the  same. 
For  one  hour  did  a  succession  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  with  every  variety  of  insulting  grimace, 
seat  themselves  on  the  throne  by  turns,  after 
which  it  was  taken  by  a  portion  of  the  mob  • 
through  the  streets  to  the  Column  of  July,  on 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  there  burnt.  The 
rest  having  established  themselves  as  a  garrison 
in  the  Tuileries,  sent  for  their  families,  or  chose 
their  female  companions.  *  Hotel  des  Invalides 
Civils,’  was  written  by  one  of  those  who  bad 
taken  pos.session  of  the  palace  on  its  wall. 
And  all  being  completely  armed,  they  closed 
the  doors,  took  possession  of  stores  of  provi¬ 
sions,  barricaded  themselves  in,  and  refill  to 
admit  any  other  intruders ;  and  thus  matters 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  almost  till  now. 

”  I  happen  to  know  some  curious  details  of  this 
singular  interim.  A  small  tradesman,  whose 
son  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
three  days,  had  gone  into  mourning  for 
his  loss,  and  was  passing  the  Tuileries  the  other 
day,  when  he  saw  the  son  he  thought  dead  on 
guard  at  the  door,  for  these  gamint  took  it  by 
turns  to  guard  their  fortress.  ‘  Comment,  e’est 
toi,  malheureux  enfant,  que  nous  avons  pleur4 
comme  mortl’  ‘Mais  oui,  mon  pere,  tu  ne 
sais  pas  que  depuis  que  je  t’ai  vu,  j’ai  pris  le 
palais;  pourrais-je  t'ofiHr  k  dejeuner?’  ‘Je 
ne  demande  pas  mieux.’  ‘  Viens  done.’  And 
he  took  his  father  up  the  great  stair,  and  there 
he  found  a  motley  group.  Men  who  had  made 
themselves  rohet  de  ekanibre  out  of  the  damask 
hangings  or  the  velvet  curtains,  tied  round  their 
w  aist  with  strips  of  cashmere  shawls ;  one  man 
with  the  king’s  well-known  cocked  hat,  much 
battered  and  broken,  stuck  upon  his  head. 
Women  in  satin  and  silver  dreSses,  an  immense 
tire  in  the  room,  and  eating  of  all  kinds  going 
on.  ‘  Voulez-vous  du  gigot  et  comment?  aux 
truffes  ou  aux  petits  pois  ?  C’est  que  hier  nous 
avons  en  des  teuffes  pour  huit  jours ;  va  pour 
les  petits  pois.’  And  he  respectfully  handed 
his  father  a  plate  of  excellent  boiled  mutton 
with  preserved  peas.” 

Lord  Normanby  himself  visited  the 
cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  had 
been  preserved  intact,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  his  description  correspijnds 
precisely  with  that  given  by  Vuron,  even 
to  the  gloves  on  the  brim  of  the  hat,  the 
crust  of  bread,  and  the  unfolded  news¬ 
paper. 

We  have  related  how  Cr6mieux  got 
his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government.  Armand  Mariast, 
Louis  Blanc,  Flocon,  and  Albert  got 
theirs  added  by  an  almost  similar  ma¬ 
neuver. 

‘‘  The  first  change  was  that  the  list  was  bead- 
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ed  *  1^68  Membrcs  (hi  OouTornement  ProTisoire,’ 
bnt  that  there  was  no  hiatus  between  the  first 
seven  and  the  last  fhur,  who  were  no  longer  an¬ 
nounced  as  secretaries  to  the  others.  The  next 
proclamation  completed  the  usurpation,  as  the 
words,  ‘  Memhres  du  (Jouvemement  Provisoire,’ 
were  placed  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  top  of 
the  eleven  names,  so  as  pointedly  to  include 
them  all.  Was  there  ever  such  legerdemain 
as  this  practiced  by  these  four  escamoteurs  of 
absolute  power  over  thirty-five  millions,  the  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  which  never  heard  the  name 
of  any  except  liOuis  Blanc,  whose  histoid’  had 
been  placarded  over  tlie  walls  of  Paris  ?  tt  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  as  easy  to  filch  a  share  of  a  soi-dis- 
tant  popular  dictatorship  as  to  forge  an  accept¬ 
ance,  or  to  pick  a  pocket” 

The  consequence  was  that  increase  in 
power  of  the  socialists  and  anarchists 
whicli  quickly  sapped  the  influence  of 
Lamartine.  Lord  \ormanby  was  present 
when  the  “  lieds”  invaded  the  Chambers, 
and  he  relates : 

“  The  mob  that  rushed  in  was  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  description,  some  few  well-dress¬ 
ed  men  who  appeared  to  have  authority  over 
the  others,  but  the  greater  mass  were  either  in 
blouses  or  shirt-sleeves,  their  coats  or  jackets 
being  slung  over  their  shoulders,  whilst  there 
was  now  not  the  slightest  attem])t  to  conceal 
the  bayonets  or  knives  with  which  most  of 
them  were  armed.  Very  many  of  them  bore 
banners  of  various  descriptions.  One  man  car¬ 
ried  a  red  flag  which  hacl  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  improrimf,  and  only  unftirled 
upon  their  entrance  to  the  building.  As  the 
man  held  this  up  in  triumph,  at  about  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  floor,  a  humirr  attempted  to  seize  it 
from  him,  when  a  comrade  drew  out  his  bayo¬ 
net  to  stab  the  officer  of  the  house.  M.  H.,  a 
member  of  great  physical  force  and  energy  of 
character,  turned  the*weap(m  and  threw  the 
man  down,  and  putting  his  foot  upon  him,  held 
him  there.  This  incident  was  plainly  seen  (W>m 
the  tribune  above,  but  luckily  it  did  not  much 
attract  the  attention  of  the  excited  and  bewil¬ 
dered  crowd,  or  else  one  drop  of  blood  spilt  at 
that  moment  might  luive  provoked  a  contest 
which  would  have  led  to  a  general  massacre.” 

The  next  great  incident  that  followed 
upon  the  supremacy  of  Ledru  Kollin  and 
the  “  Keds,”  was  the  election  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  Lord  Normanby  justly  re¬ 
marks,  that,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  much 
of  the  sudden  favor  with  which  his  name 
had  been  received  arose  from  the  general 
un|>opularity  and  discredit  of  the  existing 
goveniment,  on  the  other  the  terror 
among  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  consequences 
which  might  follow  his  election  to  either 
consular  or  imjierial  rank,  gave  an  appar¬ 


ent  force  and  a  temporarv  consistence  to 
the  republican  party.  Lamartine  even 
made  a  last  struggle  in  the  cause,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  few'  shots  having 
been  fired  at  the  National  Guard,  he  pro 
claimed  the  shedding  of  blood  on  behalf 
of  military  fanaticism,  and  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  an  empire,  and  proposed  that  the 
Assembly  should  at  once,  by  acclamation, 
vote  the  exile  and  exclusion  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon.  But  this  did  not  stay  the  real 
turn  that  affairs  had  taken,  .and  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  that,  when  General  Cavaignao  had  at 
last  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  cause 
of  order  by  force  of  arms,  Ixwd  Norman¬ 
by  alludes  on  several  different  occasions 
to  the  feeling  that  was  prevalent  both  in 
the  Chambers  and  without,  that  the  anar¬ 
chists  were  bribed  with  English  gold. 
Some  consistency  was  even  imparted  to 
the  charge  by  English  sovereigns  having 
been  found  on  some  of  the  insurgents — a 
circumstance  which  Lord  Normanby  easi¬ 
ly  disposes  of.  liut  what  does  the  gene¬ 
ral  belief  in  such  a  base  calumny  say  of 
the  re8|»ect  in  which  the  English  character 
is  held  by  the  Parisians  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  the  fact 
credited  by  Lord  Normanby,  of  poison 
having  been  used  by  the  “  Reels,”  to  he  a 
ure  exaggeration.  The  excitement  and 
ad  habits  of  the  combatants  would  fully 
account  for  the  unhealthy  character  of 
their  w'ounds,  without  having  recourse  to 
suppositions  which  partake  almost  of  the 
absurd. 

“  It  was  quite  true  that  to  many  of  the  balls 
had  been  attached  poisoned  linen,  which  had 
caused  death  in  many  cases  where  the  wound 
itself  was  not  mortal.  The  balls  were  also 
formed  to  make  the  worst  possible  wounds ; 
sometimes  with  a  piece  of  pointed  brass  stuck 
into  them. 

“  The  decomposition  of  the  bodies  was  also 
unusually  rapid.  A  bundle  of  poisoned  lint 
was  taken  to  one  of  the  hospitals ;  it  was  only 
upon  seeinfr  the  agony  it  occasioned  that  it  was 
examined  bv  the  surgeons,  and  found  to  have 
been  steeped  in  some  corrosive  liquid.  A  fiump 
was  seized  behind  the  Barri4re  Rochchouard. 
the  reservoir  of  which  was  half  full  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  these  ruffians  punipid  in  tlie  faces 
of  tlie  attacking  party.  The  story  of  tlie  jioi- 
soned  brandy,  sold  by  the  cantini^re.s,  w  as  not 
conflrmt'd  ;  but  it  had  not  been  at  once  contra- 
dictiMl,  from  authority,  as  it  was  calcu1aU‘d  to 
prevent  so  much  drunkenness  at  a  moment 
when  so  many  men  from  various  parts  are  (hiI- 
lerted  in  Paris.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the 
(Tuelties  practiced  on  tlie  Onrde  Mobile  is  true. 
In  one  place  they  took  four  or  five  of  these 
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children,  who  had  mirrendered  aa  prifwnerR,  j 
stuck  a  pike  throuf(h  their  throat  under  the  | 
chin,  tied  their  hands  down,  and,  placing  them 
in  fh)nt  of  a  window,  fired  between  their  legs, 
thinking  the  soldiers  would  not  return  the  fire  . 
when  they  saw  the  Mobiles.  They  cut  also  off 
a  head  from  one,  filled  the  mouth  with  pitch, 
lighted  a  match  in  it,  and  danced  round  to  the 
tune  of  Les  Lampions.  Haring  surprised  a 
small  corps  de  gajnle  filled  with  Mobiles,  they  ' 
killed  them  all  in  cold  blood ;  and  some  female  , 
motisters  amused  themselves  with  cutting  out 
Uteir  tongues  and  stringing  them  upon  a  cord.” 

Lord  Normanby  had  not  much  sympa-  j 
thy  for  his  countrymen  when  they  jrot  in- 1 
volved  in  trouble  during  the  revolution. ! 
lie  attributed  the  evils  they  brought  u|)on 
themselves  to  their  insatiable  curiosity 
and  characteristic  eccentricities.  On  one 
occasion  he  relates : 

“  They  sav  several  Chartists  and  some  Irish 
rebels  have  been  shot.  I  should  not  be  without 
fear  that  some  of  the  gobe-moneheg  may  have 
been  mixed  up  with  them.  It  is  provoking  to 
see  the  quantity  of  English  who  come  over  for 
a  ‘  lark’  whenever  they  hear  of  what,  in  their 
happy  ignorance  of  such  events,  they  call  ‘a 
row.’  The  French,  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
extent  of  our  idle  curiosity,  attribute  some  de¬ 
sire  to  me<idle  as  the  cause  of  these  stormy 

petrels’  flight.  Even  - ,  the  other  day,  with 

all  his  own  experience  and  his  diplomatic  ptsli- 
gree,  having  attempted  to  force  his  way  with  a 
passport  not  regularly  cue,  had  to  wait  in  prison 
at  8t  Denis  till  I  could  obtain  his  release.” 

And  on  another : 

“  As  I  drove  slowly  through  the  Rue  St 
Antoine,  and  along  the  boulevards,  I  saw  many 
of  my  countrymen  gaping  about,  and  appa-  i 
rently  obtruding  their  questions  upon  the  in-  | 
habitants  of  that  quarter,  who  are  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  be  forced  to  revert  to  recent  eventiL 
Maiw  seemed  pointing  their  inquiries  as  to  the 
conflict  and  the  condition  of  the  battered  and 
ruined  habitations,  just  as  they  would  inform  , 
themselves,  through  paid  cicerones,  as  to  the 
state  of  ancient  ruins.  It  is  this  national  want 
of  tact  that  makes  us  so  unpopular.  All  over  ' 
the  Continent  the  in(juisitive  propensities  of 
the  traveling  Anglo-Saxon  are  misunderstood.  I 
Simply  curious,  they  often  get  the  reputation  of 
mischievous  m^dling.”*  i 


*  There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  lady  whose 
house  was  tlie  chief  place  of  resort  of  tlie  Irisli 
rebels  and  Englisli  Chartists,  and  she  was  not  un¬ 
known  to  the  British  ambassador. 

“  Madame - ,  who  plays  so  active  a  part  in  this 

drama,  is  a  handsome  French  woman,  married  to  an 
Irishman.  The  couple  are,  1  believe,  in  that  dubious 
poeitioo  ia  society  which  enables  tliem  to  receive  all  I 


Cavaignao  has  lately  died  with  an  tin- 
sallied  reputation  as  an  incorruptible  re¬ 
publican.  When  called  to  the  dictator¬ 
ship,  the  same  thing  happened  to  him  as 
liaa  occurred  to  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment— discord  among  the  leaders — and 
Jjord  Normanby  seizes  the  occasion  to 
depreciate  the  dictator’s  generalship. 

“  The  worst  indication  I  have  lately  heard  as 
to  the  permanence  of  the  present  state  of  things 
is  a  growing  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  Cavaignac, 
of  Imth  Lamoriciere  and  Changamier.  This 
opinion  is  now  so  general  that  I  note  it  down, 
though  without  answering  for  its  accuracy. 
Cavaignac,  it  is  said,  alreMly  repents  having 
placed  Lamoriciere  at  the  War  Department; 
not  that  he  could  have  done  otherwise,  for,  after 
all,  Lamoriciere  was  the  man  who  settled  the 
business.  He  had  all  the  hard  fighting,  and 
what  with  encouraging  the  troops  and  swearing 
at  the  deputies,  who  thought  they  might,  as 
delegates,  interfere  with  his  plans,  he  succeeded 
at  last  Many  a  self-sufficient  Solon,  decked  in 
the  scarf  of  a  representative,  intruded  his  opin- 
,  ion  upon  military  tactics,  whom  the  harassed 
and  energetic  general  snubbed  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  his  being  an  atom  of  his  sovereign  As¬ 
sembly. 

I  “It  was  by  disregarding  base  advice  for  a  capi- 
i  tulation  fatal  to  all  authority,  that  he  carried 
i  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which  was  thought 
to  l>e  impregnable,  so  strongly  bad  it  been  for¬ 
tified  by  Constantin  and  other  military  rene¬ 
gades.  According  to  gossip  in  the  array, 
Cavaignac’s  only  personal  interference  in  the 
details  was  not  a  very  successful  piece  of  gen¬ 
eralship.  At  the  Pont  St.  Michel  he  advanced 
a  tingle  gun,  inefficiently  guarded,  and,  telling 
the  commanding  ofiBcer  to  take  the  bridge,  rode 
off.  As  soon  as  the  gun  was  fired,  the  insur¬ 
gents  stormed  and  took  it  Old  General  Cas- 
tellane,  who  had  been  put  upon  half-pay  by 
these  people,  went  about  chuckling  at  this  re¬ 
sult  iwying,  none  but  an  African  general,  who 
knew  nothing  about  cannon,  because  the  Arabs 
have  none,  could  have  made  such  a  mistake.” 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  rupture  between 
Cavaignac  and  Changamier  became  pa¬ 
tent. 

“  There  has  been  an  unpleasant  quarrel,  within 
the  last  few  days,  between  Cavaignac  and  Chan- 
garnier.  The  story  is  very  current  and  is  said 
to  rest  on  the  authority  of  an  officer  on  the  staff, 
^  who  was  present.  Cavaignac  was  talking  of  the 
’feeling  of  the  National  Guard,  of  which  Chan. 


classes  fh>m  Smith  O’Brien  to  Buokeens  drilling  for 
the  barricades.  The  Irish  Kepublicaiis  are  said  to 
be  in  correspondence  with  this  modem  Madame 
Roland.  She  is  the  authoress  of  rather  a  lively  lit¬ 
tle  work,  called  ‘  Amour  et  Liberto.’  I  will  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  say  whether  she  practices  the  first  wiih  ns 
much  active  pliilanthropy  as  she  preaches  tlie  latter.” 
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gamier  is  the  general,  and  said,  that  if  he  found 
out,  as  he  suspected  there  were,  monarchical 
intHgues  amongst  them,  he  would  annihilate 
them:  ‘Je  les  rerai  4reinter,'  was  his  expres¬ 
sion.  ‘  Perhaps,’  replied  Changamier,  *  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  of  Paris  would  not  be  prepared 
to  allow  themselres  to  be  annihilated  by  jk  gm- 
eral  of  the  fifth  ortUr.*  Caraignac  had  put 
himself  so  much  in  the  wrong  by  his  first 
speech,  that  for  the  time,  at  least,  he  could  take 
no  Dotioe ;  but  it  does  not  look  rery  well  for 
joint  action." 

The  account  given  of  Louis  Napoleon’s 
reception  at  the  Chambers  after  having 
been  proscribed  by  the  Republic,  having 
himself  twice  refiiwwi  to  accept  office,  after 
having  been  three  times  refilected,  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  : 

“  I  have  just  returned  from  witnessing  the 
admission  of  Louis  Bonaparte  into  the  Assembly. 
He  came  quietly  in  at  a  side-door,  and  took  his 
seat  (at  first  unperceived)  upon  a  back  bench 
during  a  dull  speech,  which  bus  presence  tended 
to  shorten.  When  admitted,  he  made  a  short 
speech,  repelling  calumnies,  professing  love  of 
.  country,  and  desire  to  work  out  those  dimoeratie 
institutions  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  He  wished  to  contribute  to  Faffermim- 
ment  de  la  RipubUqve.  This  was  well  received, 
but  not  with  any  remarkable  enthusiasm.” 

This  was  on  the  26th  of  September. 
On  the  9th  of  October,  Louis  Napoleon 
having  again  made  a  brief  speech  upon  j 
an  amendment  moved  by  “  Citoyen  An-  i 
tony  Thouret,”  to  the  effect  of  excluding  ' 
as  candidates  the  members  of  any  familv  j 
which  had  reigned  in  France,  and  which  I 
was,  therefore,  personally  directed  against  | 
Louis  Na])oleon,  Lord  Norman  by  says: 

“  He  found  no  indulgence  in  that  part  of  the 
Assembly.  M.  .\ntony  Thotiret,  whose  own 
style  of  oratory  hardly  qualified  him  for  a  cri¬ 
tic,  somewhat  brutally  said  that,  after  what 
they  had  seen,  he  withdrew  his  amendment  as 
unnecessary." 

The  words  that  the  Citoyen  Thouret 
used  were  as  follows : 

“  ‘Citnyens  Repr^sentants — En  presence  des 
tres  oourtes  paroles  que  vous  venez  d’entendre, 
jc  comprends  I’inutillte  de  non  amendment,  et 
je  le  retire.’ 

”  It  was  evident  from  the  emphasis  which  the 
citizen  placed  upon  the  words,  ‘tres  courtes 
paroles,’  that  he  thought  the  speaker  had  in¬ 
tended  to  say  more,  and,  in  parliamentary  Ian- 1 
guage,  had  broken  down ;  but  that  was  not  my 
own  impression  :  it  appeared  that,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  many  a  neophyte  unused  to  ad¬ 


dress  large  public  assemblies,  he  had  persuaded 
himself  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  plunge, 
and  to  say  something,  and  was  glad  to  got  out 
of  the  tribune  as  soon  as  possible.  But  what¬ 
ever  defects  the  refined  taste  of  Citizen  Thouret 
might  find  in  the  expressions,  Louis  Napoleon 
certainly  showed  the  possession  of  some  quali¬ 
ties  which  may  be  of  more  general  application — 
I  mean  the  self-possession  and  $ang  froid  with 
which  he  bore  this  ungenerous  usage.  He  a/>- 
peared  neither  irritated  nor  disconcerted.” 

It  is  just  pofwible  that  Louis  Napoleon 
never  appreciated  the  covert  or  implied 
sarcasm  at  all,  but  looked  upon  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  amendment  as  a  just  con¬ 
cession  to  his  eloquence. 

The  schism  that  occurred  between  the 
Mountain,  as  represented  by  Ledru  Rollin, 
and  the  Socialists,  headed  by  Raspail, 
served  the  cause  of  Louis  Najkoleon  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  Cavaignac’s  republican 
predilections  and  weaknesses,  which  al¬ 
most  perpetuated  a  reign  of  terror;  and 
finally,  wnen  Louis  Napoleon  succeeded 
to  power  upon  the  fall  of  the  provisional 
ovemment,  the  break-up  of  the  military 
ictatorship,  and  the  schisms  between 
Anarchists  and  Socialists  and  Proudhon- 
ists.  Lord  N  ormanby  describes  the  folio w- 
1  ing  scene  to  have  occurred  in  the  Cham- 
'  bers: 

“  I  may  as  well  add  that  Cavaignac  got  very 
well  through  all  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony, 
but  when  Louis  Napoleon,  after  descending 
from  the  tribune  walked  up  to  the  back  bench, 
where  the  General  had  retired,  and,  in  the  most 
becoming  manner,  held  out  his  hand  to  him, 
Cavaignac  took  it,  but  never  got  up,  and  turned 
away  his  head  to  his  next  neighbor,  it  was 
one  of  those  moments  when  a  bad  temper  is  a 
man’s  worst  enemy,  for  all  remarked  and  re¬ 
gretted  it  Certainly  the  prince’s  whole  deport¬ 
ment  has  at  all  times  been  as  good  as  possible, 
and  there  is  a  calm,  quiet  ‘  impassibilite  ’  about 
him  which  is  very  rare  in  a  Frenchman.  There 
was  much  gentle  kindness  and  no  ostentation  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  approached  Cavaignac, 
which  contrasted  favorably  with  the  rudeness 
of  the  other.  However,  one  must  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  difference  of  the  position  of  the 
two  men.  It  is  easier  to  be  onerous  in  success 
than  to  be  complaisant  under  extinction  ;  and 
the  result  has  bwn  nothing  less  to  Cavaignac 
and  all  his  party.  Tocqueville,  rather  quaintly, 
said  to  me  yesterday :  ‘  Tbere  only  remains  now 
one  question,  whether  it  is  the  republicans  or 
the  republic  itself  which  the  country  can  not 
abide.’ " 

What  a  lesson  does  this  year  of  a  re¬ 
volution  thus  recorded  contain  ?  Lord 
Norman by’s  work  may  not  be  as  pictur- 
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cnquc  or  as  minute  in  its  details  as  some 
that  have  preceded  it,  but  from  the  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  it  displays  with  the 
springs  that  worked  the  movements,  and 
the  quiet,  philosophic,  statesmanlike  man¬ 
ner  in  which  opinions  are  canvassed  and 
discussed,  and  incidents  are  narrated,  it 


will  be  an  indispensable  complement  to 
any  future  history  that  may  be  written  of 
that  eventful  year.  For  the  lesson  it  con¬ 
veys  it  should  be  called  not  so  much  “  A 
Year  of  Revolution,”  as  “  A  Year  of  Re¬ 
publicanism.” 


From  Fmer'i  MigaxlBe. 


And  he  hears 
In  his  ears  * 

The  voice  of  the  river. 
Like  a  maiden. 
Love-laden, 

Go  wandering  ever. 


Oh  1  the  wine 
Of  the  vine 

Is  a  feeble  thing : 

In  the  rattle 
Of  battle 

The  true  grapes  spring. 


When  on  force 
Of  the  horse, 

The  arm  flung  abroad 
Is  sweeping 
And  reaping 

The  harvest  of  Qod. 


Oh !  the  wine 
Of  the  vine 

May  lead  to  the  gates ; 

But  the  rattle 
Of  battle 

Wakes  the  angel  who  waits. 


When  the  fear 
Of  the  spear 

Makes  way  for  its  blow 
And  the  faithless 
Lie  breathless 
The  horse-hoofs  below. 


To  the  lord 
Of  the  sword 
Open  it  must ; 
The  drinker. 

The  thinker. 

Sits  in  the  dust 


The  wave-crest. 

Round  the  breast. 
Tosses  sabers  all  red ; 
But  under 
Its  thunder 

Is  dumb  to  the  dead. 


He  dreams 
Of  the  gleams 
Of  their  garments  of  white 
He  misses 
Their  kisses 
The  maidens  of  light 


They  drop 
From  the  top 
To  the  sear  heap  below  ; 

And  deeper 
Down  st^per 
The  infidels  go. 

But  bright 
Is  the  light 

On  the  true-hearted  breaking 
Rapturous  faces 
Bent  for  embraces 
Wait  on  his  waking. 


They  long 
For  the  strong. 

Who  has  burst  through  alarms. 
Up,  by  the  labor 
Of  stirrup  and  saber, 

■  Up  to  their  arms. 


Oh !  the  wine  of  the  grape  is  a  fee¬ 
ble  ghost ; 

But  the  wine  of  the  fight  is  the  joy 
of  a  host. 


I 
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From  TaU^t 


THE  story'  of  a  PHANTOM.- 


There  ere  more  thinKR  in  beeven  end  eerth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamed  in  yoor  philoaopbj. — ShakBpean. 


I  HAVE  hitherto  been  known  among  my 
friends  as  a  man  little  inclined  to  give  im¬ 
plicit  credence  to,  and  more  inclined  to 
4li8pate  skeptically  concerning,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  su{>ernatural  appearances,  which,  I 
confess,  t<m  often  resolve  themselves  into 
mere  freaks  played  off  on  cowards  by  im¬ 
agination, 
the  creati( 
there  is  a 

a  man  should  believe  nothing  that  he 
hears,  and  only  half  of  what  he  sees  that 
may  be  a  safe  rule  in  a  few  isolated  cases  ;  | 
it  is  undoubtedly  foolish  in  more.  Peri- 1 
culoeum  e»t  credere  et  non  credere^  said  the  , 


to  the  beguiling  oi  reason  and  | 
n  of  superstition.  I  know  that  j 
bitter  saving,  nowadays,  that  ! 


Angel,”  to  the  eve  of  the  battle  when  the 
apparition  appeared  to  Brutus  with  that 
unforgotten,  ”  I  shall  meet  thee  again  at 
Philippi down  to  the  date  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  weird  manifestations  which 
have  taken  place,  according  to  some,  in 
our  own  century  ;  a  belief  in  their  reality 
has  existed.  With  the  vulgar  stories  of 
clanking  of  chains,  and  other  unreasonable 
antics  of  sox-d'i^anJl  ghosts,  I  have  nothing 
to  do. 

The  narration  in  which  I  propose  to 
prove  that  ‘‘there  are”  indeed  ‘‘more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,”  is  in  no¬ 


fabulist  Phmdrus  of  old.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  where  credence 
should  commence,  and  disbelief  should 
stop.  I  am  nut  about  to  enter  into  any  | 
lengthy  disquisition,  in  the  manner  of| 
Prevost,  or  Mrs.  Crowe,  (of ‘‘  Night-Side  , 
of  Nature  ”  celebrity  ;)  I  do  not  wish  un-  j 
necessarily  to  waste  your  patience  on  nice  ; 
subtleties,  as  to  how  far  a  wise  man’s  be-  j 
lief  in  the  appearance  of  disembodied  spi¬ 
rits  here  may  justly  extend.  Imagina¬ 
tion  in  these  cases  may  do  much  towards 
‘‘  o’er-informing  this  tenement  of  clay  ”  of 
ours,  as  Shakspeare  says;  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  brain,  and  so,  of  the  optic 
nerve,  may  do  more ;  bnt  I  take  it,  he 
wdll  be  a  bold  person  who  shall  venture  to 
deny  in  toto  that  such  appearances  may 
have  taken  place.  The  observation  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  have  quoted,  should 
here  recur  to  the  reader. 

From  the  earliest  ages  there  has  always 
been  a  belief  in  such  appearances ;  from 
the  days  when  “  a  spirit  passed  before  ”  j 
Job  ‘‘  in  the  visions  of  the  night,”  to  the 
days  when  the  spirit  of  the  dead  Samuel 
appeared  to  the  conscience-stricken  Saul  j 
in  the  cave  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  ;  from  ■ 
the  days  when  the  enlightened  Socrates  i 
believed  in  his  “  DsBmon,”  or  ‘‘  Guardian  I 


wise  connected  with  the  ‘‘ Raw-head-and- 
Bloody-Bones  ”  stories  of  our  childhood. 
I  do  not  believe  that  spirits  come  from 
their  spiritual  abodes,  wherever  and 
whatever  such  may  be,  merely  to  frighten 
old  women  and  children,  or  to  throw 
down  chairs  and  tables,  rap  upon  articles 
of  household  furniture,  and  commit  ex¬ 
cesses  for  which  any  emb<Mlied  being 
would  assuredly  be  voted  mad,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  Bedlam ;  but  this  much  I  do  de¬ 
voutly  believe :  that  when  there  seems  a 
good  reason  for  an  ap|>earance,  such  ap¬ 
pearances  have  been  ;  and  that  I  have  rea¬ 
sons  for  that  belief  my  tale  will  show. 

That  im|>licit  credence  will  be  granted 
by  all  my  readers  to  the  tale  I  shall  tell,  is 
as  unlikely  as  the  tale  seems  improbable  ; 
at  least,  however,  I  hope  that  such  chari¬ 
ty  will  be  extended  to  me  as  is  awarded 
to  men  making  strange  statements  when 
there  appears  to  be  no  selfish  motive  in 
the  making  of  them,  and  no  earthly  profit 
accruing  irom  their  setting  forth.  And 
here  let  me  assure  my  rea<ler8  that  I  am 
no  “Spiritualist”  in  the  “table-turning” 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  a  plain  man 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  with  no  predi¬ 
lection  whatever  for  the  mystical  German¬ 
isms  of  the  last.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
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that  the  eye  may  be  mistaken,  that  the 
ear  may  err,  and  that  imapnation  may  in 
such  eases  often  over-ride  fiwt ;  but  when 
I  see  reanon  for  an  appearance^  combined 
closely  with  that  appearance,  1  am  a  skep¬ 
tic  no  longer. 

It  happened  that  in  the  year  1857,  in 
the  muntn  of  l>eoemher,  I  was  the  sole 
tenant  of  a  larre  rambling  honse  in  the 
most  desolate-looking  square  in  I^ondon, 
the  real  name  of  which  is  not  essential  to 
my  tale.  Why^  1  was  solo  tenant,  with¬ 
out  even  the  company  of  a  single  serv¬ 
ant  in  the  house  to  enliven  me,  may  be 
briefly  explained.  Tliat  house  was  renter! 
by  my  family,  and  they  bi-iiig  unable  for 
some  time  to  take  possession,  acceded  to 
my  proposal  that  I  should  sU'ep  there.  It  | 
M'as  ten  o’clock  when  I  first  took  up  my  ’ 
sleeping-quarters  at  the  Square.  My  fur¬ 
niture  only  consisted  of  three  chairs,  a 
deal  table,  a  truckle  bed,  a  hMtking-glass,  i 
and  an  old  clock.  Tlie  room  I  chose  for 
my  domicile,  was  at  the  back  ou  the 
grounil  floor,  and  faced  a  slip  of  ground, 
called  by  courtesy  a  garden,  which  was 
partly  pared  with  green  old  tessidated 
pavement,,  and  partly  overgrown  with 
rank  grass.  The  house  had  stoinl  empty 
for  some  time,  and  the  walls  were  damp, 
and  slugs  and  snails  disported  in  the 
kitchen  fireplace ;  the  long,  large,  lofty 
rooms  were  without  a  particle  of  furni¬ 
ture  of  any  kind,  and  the  footfalls  sounded 
louder  than  was  agreeable  during  my  ' 
nightly  ins|>ection  of  the  place.  With  the  ! 
aid,  however,  of  a  few  books,  a  stock  of  to- ' 
bacco  and  pipes,  combined  with  the  solace 
of  a  blazing  nre,  which  roared  away  mer- ! 
rily  up  a  chimney  wider  th.an  three  of! 
these  in  our  degenerate  days,  I  managed 
to  fancy  myself  tolerably  cosy,  and  to  feel 
resigned  to  my  lonely  lot.  During  the 
first  hour  ortwoof  my  first  night’s  tenancy,  \ 
I  blush  to  confess,  1  did  feel  as  though  the 
company  of  a  friend  would  have  been  a 
great  desideratum.  And  thus  my  first  I 
night,  second,  third,  and  fourth  passed  | 
away  in  monotony.  On  the  fifth  and  , 
sixth  night  ft'iends  looked  in,  and  a  jovial 
party  we  made  round  the  fire.  The  clock  i 
struck  eleven,  twelve,  one,  and  still  we 
sat  lustily  caroling  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,” 
and  other  cheery  ditties,  till  the  long-de¬ 
serted  rooms  of  the  old  house  rang  to  the 
echo.  It  was  a  little  lonely  perhaps  when 
I  said  “  good-night  ”  to  my  friends,  and  | 
candle  in  hand,  escorted  them  to  the  door, 
slammed  it  with  a  heavy  j:ir,  which  re- 1 


sounded  through  the  house  like  thunder, 
and  retired  to  my  den  for  the  night. 

On  the  seventh  night  I  sat  before  my 
fire  alone.  Silence  reigned  throughout 
the  old  sqtiare — ^there  is  no  thoroughfare 
— and  so  nothing  save  an  occasional  rumb¬ 
ling  of  a  distant  cab,  relieved  the  drowsi¬ 
ness  of  the  place.  Did  none  of  my  read¬ 
ers  ever  fetd  a  certain  degree  of  etmui,  a 
craving  for  something  to  do,  and  yet  all 
the  while  the  craving  was  making  them 
discontented,  a  moral  conviction,  that  by 
no  possibility,  even,  could  the  wished-for 
something  obtmned,  could  they  set 
ulout  doing,  and  leave  their  cosy  arm¬ 
chairs  to  do  it  ?  Such  a  feeling,  bard  to 
describe  to  any,  yet  common  to  all,  was 
mine  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1867.  And  so,  in  despair  at  having 
notlung  better  to  occupy  my  time,  I  fell 
into  a  reverie. 

I  hatl  a  fiiend  whose  memory  on  that 
same  nii^t  “  sat  heavy  at  my  soul.”  In 
the  wild  days  of  boyhood  we  two  had 
been  inseparable :  we  were  both  boys 
fund  of  reading,  and  many  a  knotty  dis¬ 
quisition  held  we  on  metaphysioe  in  days 
gone  by,  long  ere  all  the  glorious  dreams 
of  boyhootl  led  for  the  most  |»art  to  dis¬ 
appointment  and  self-contempt.  We  had 
l>een  second  Pythias  and  Damon  in  those 
dear  days ;  and  why  not  now  ?  A  few 
bitter  woi^s,  a  month’s  coldness,  and 
then  the  friendship  of  our  boyhood  melt¬ 
ed  away  into  naught  but  a  mere  formal 
bowing-acquaintance  ;  and  so  we  parted, 
and  went  each  on  his  worldly  way.  I 
heard  little  more  of  my  friend,  save  at  in¬ 
tervals,  and  then  only  all  that  I  did  hear, 
was  by  no  means  to  his  advantage.  He 
had  come  into  some  property,  had  lost 
much  of  it  in  the  pursuit  of  dissipation, 
and  had  become  nothing  better,  after  ail, 
than  a  worthless  man  about  town.  I  had 
met  him  occAsioually,  and  as  we  passed 
each  other  with  a  bow  I  was  grieved  to 
see  the  change  visible  in  him.  All  the 
freshness  of  boyhood  ha4l  vanished  from 
the  brow  still  young;  the  eye  seemed 
restless  now,  and  told  of  hidden  disquiet, 
ill  vailed  under  a  reckless  exterior.  And 
then  while  I  was  sadly  thinking  of  all 
these  things,  “  a  ch:uige  came  o’er  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  my  dream,”  and  I  pictured  him  to 
myself  as  I  saw  him  once — in  a  debtor's 
prison.  I  bad  been  there  to  see  a  man  of 
whom  I  knew  but  very  little,  and  that 
visit  was  out  of  good  nature  and  pity, 
more  than  for  any  other  reason  ;  and  there 
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I  saw  my  friend  again.  Under  the  loud 
laugh,  and  the  more  reckless  air  than  ever, 
I  could  see  the  old  disquiet  still.  He  had 
been  meant  by  nature  for  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  hopeless  roue  ;  he  had  marred 
goodly  prospects,  and  exchanged  true 
friends  lor  false  ;  had  learned  to  sneer 
down  every  thing  that  is  good  and  noble 
in  manhood.  And  he  knew  it  well,  and 
cursed  himself  all  the  while. 

I  remembered  all  the  bitter  episodes  of 
his  life.  The  recollections  were  so  sad  ;  I 
strove  to  shift  them,  I  could  not,  they 
were  too  vivid  in  all  their  painfulness ;  I 
could  not  stifle  recollection  then,  believe 
me,  1  can  not  now. 

In  striving  to  forget  all  the  little 
thoughts  of  this  man’s  memory,  I  be¬ 
thought  me  of  my  old  resource,  reading. 

I  took  up  a  book,  and  read  for  a  while  pa¬ 
tiently — but  it  would  not  do.  Memory 
was  ever  present.  I  turned  over  the 
leaves,  and  my  eye  fell  upon  some  pencil¬ 
ing  on  the  margin.  That  penciling  was 
some  boyish  poetry  addressed  to  me  years 
before  by  him  in  the  fervor  of  his  friend¬ 
ship,  and  I  saw  the  signature,  Arthur  ' 

L - ^  just  then,  with  more  pain  than  you  j 

would  give  a  man,  who  haa  seen  some-  j 
what  of  the  world,  credit  for  now.  Then  I 
I  thought  of  all  the  evenings  he  and  I  had 
spent  together  in  my  “  study  at  —  School, 
and  of  our  long  discussions  there.”  A  fa¬ 
vorite  topic  with  us  boys  then  was,  the 
doctrine  of  supernatural  appearances ;  he 
was  a  devout  believer,  and  I  a  skeptic 
then.  I  termed  all  his  cited  instances  of 
su|>ernatoral  appearances,  cases  of  mere 
optical  delusions.  My  opinion  has,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  changed  since  then.  I  re¬ 
member  well  a  discussion  we  had  the  night 
before  we  finally  left  school.  It  turned  on 
the  old  subject.  After  a  long  argument 
L - said  much  like  the  following  words: 

“  To  make  personal  matter  of  it — listen 

to  me,  S - ,  for  we  may  not  meet  again, 

you  know.  If  I  can  appear  to  you  at  ray 
death  I  wiU.  Do  you  make  the  same 
promise.”  I  did  comply  with  this  strange 
fancy  of  his  ;  nay  more,  we  two  enthusi¬ 
astic  friends  actually  drew  out  a  pen  and 
ink  contract  to  that  effect,  which  I  found 
yesterday  in  my  desk  ;  we  signed  it,  said 
good-night,  went  to  our  homes  the  next 
morning,  and  only  met  as  fnends  once 
again  after  this.  And  that  strange  con¬ 
tract  remained  in  my  desk,  half  forgotten 
till  the  11th  of  December,  1857,  when  I 
sat  in  this  lonely  old  house. 


I  could  not  sit  up  all  night  musing  as 
the  hours  flew  by,  at  my  fireside.  I  re¬ 
tired  to  bed — sought  sleep  for  a  while  in 
vain.  At  last  I  fell  into  that  kind  of  sleep 
in  which  one  can  hear  almost  any  thing 
with  his  eyes  slumber-sealed.  I  heard  the 
clock’s  monotonous  “  tick,  tick,  tick,”  and 
then  started  as  it  stopped  for  a  second 
with  a  jerking — “  whur-r-r”  ere  it  struck 
the  hour,  twelve.  And  then  I  fell  for  a 
:  few  minutes  off  into  my  doze  again.  I 
had  put  my  candle  out,  yet  there  was  light 
enough  for  me,  when  awake,  to  have  seen 
any  thing  in  the  room,  for  the  fire  burned 
brightly. 

Have  none  of  my  readers,  when  they 
have  been  lying  down  •  half  asleep,  half 
awake,  experienced  that  strange,  unac¬ 
countable  feeling  of  the  preeenoe.  of  some 
one  dse  in  the  room,  even  though  they 
could  hear  nothing,  and  had  their  eyes 
closed  ?  I  felt  that  sensation.  With  a 
start  I  roused  once  more — rubbed  my 
eyes,  looked  hastily  round,  but  nothing 
could  I  see.  The  fire  gleamed  brightly 
over  the  white  face  of  the  clock  which 
told  me  the  time — twenty-five  minutes 
j)a8t  twelve.  I  felt  satisfied  .that  fancy 
alone  had  wrought  the  feeling  alluded  to. 
I  lay  back  again,  and  dosed.  The  same 
oppressive  feeling  returned.  I  fancied  it 
must  be  (for  I  was  not  asleep,  I  remem¬ 
ber)  the  nightmare.  With  one  vigorous 
effort  I  started  up  in  bed — rubbed  my 
eyes — and  was  wiae  awake.  I  looked  at 
the  clock — the  time  was  twenty-fine  min¬ 
utes  to  one.  And  then  I  saw  a  tall  figure 
dressed  exactly  as  I  had  last  seen  Arthur 

L - ,  before  the  fire,  gazing  intently  at 

me.  1  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that, 
for  the  moment,  I  was  completely  scared 
out  of  my  senses,  so  to  speak.  Hut  see¬ 
ing  the  figure  moved  not — and,  besides, 
did  not  look  so  very  ghost-like,  I  thought 
it  must  be  my  fancy,  or  possibly  the  man 
himself  who  had  got  into  the  house  in 
some  way.  But  a  second’s  reflection  con¬ 
tradicted  the  latter  surmise.  He  did  not 
even  know  w'here  I  had  lived  of  late — was 
still  more  unlikely  to  guess  that  I  should 
h.ave  changed  ray  abode  from  the  street  to 
the  square ;  and  could  have  no  object,  even 
had  he  known  my  address,  in  calling  so 
much  out  of  time.  Still  the  figure  move<l 
not,  and  gazed  intently  at  me  as  I  sat  up 
in  bed ;  so  I  felt,  wh.at  in  the  circumstance 
was  legitimate,  cold  perspiration  stream¬ 
ing  through  every  pore  of  my  body.  “  It 
must  be  a  burglar,”  thought  I  in  despera- 
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tion,  glad  even  to  clutch  at  this  idea  as  a  I 
relief  from  dread  of  the  unearthly.  So  I 
thinking  I  seized  the  poker,  place<l  at  my  ; 
bed’s  head,  as  my  only  weapon,  and  leaped  | 
out  of  bed.  The  figure  simultaneously 
disappeared !  How  it  had  vanished  1 1 
knew  not.  “  It  must  be  a  burglar,”  I 
thought  my  miserable  self,  once  more.  I 
reached  the  two  closets,  tried  the  lock  of ! 
my  door,  and  that  of  the  second  door , 
leading  into  an  inner  room.  They  were  i 
both  bolted  and  locked  !  I  tried  the  win-  j 
dow  and  the  shutter.  The  fastenings  were  ! 
inviolate.  Then  the  fearful  truth  broke 
upon  me  at  last.  I  was  nof  dreaming — it , 
was  fioi  fancv — it  was  not  a  burglar — it 
tra.H  Arthur  L.’s  ghost  1  I  threw  myself  i 
into  a  chair — and,  covering  my  face  in  my 
hands,  leaned  my  head  upon  the  table,  and 
I  must  have  been  afraid,  tremblingly ' 
afraid,  for  the  old  crazy  deal  tabic  fairly 
creaked  with  my  weight.  Then  as  I , 
leaned  upon  that  table,  a  great  dread 
crept  over  me.  I  durst  not  stir  for  a 
while.  At  last  I  looked  up,  and  my  eyes  | 
fell  upon  the  self-same  |>hantom  once  j 

more — it  was  L - ,  indeed.  I  could  not  I 

8|»euk — I  could  not  even  stir ;  my  tongue  ' 
tried  to  do  its  duty,  but  my  parched  lips 
refused  to  utter  more  than  an  inarticulate 
moan,  as  I  sat  there,  still  as  a  statue,  gaz¬ 
ing  ui>on  the  last  new  state  of  my  early 
friend.  I  sat  so,  but  a  little  while — yet  it 
seemed  to  me  an  age  of  concentrated  hor¬ 
ror,  although  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
As  I  gazed,  the  figure  melted  away ;  and 
then,  even  in  all  my  terror,  a  strange  idea 
poss(‘ssed  me,  as  the  memory  of  our  boyish 
contract  came  to  my  mind.  Hastily  seizing 
a  pen  that  stood  on  the  table,  I  traced 
with  trembling  hand  on  the  leaf  of  the  near¬ 
est  book,  my  name  and  L.’s,  and  time  and 
date,  Saturday  morning^  tventy-Jice  min¬ 
ute*  to  one  o'clock,  December  12,  1857. 
And  then  1  leaped  into  bed.  I  must  have 
been  very  little  of  a  man  then.  However, 
after  an  hour’s  restlessness  I  fell  into  a 

f)erturbed  sleep,  and  awoke  to  find  a  yel- 1 
ow  light  of  a  London  winter’s  moniing 
gleaming  in  through  the  chinks  of  my  ! 
shutters.  Hastily  dreasing  myself,  I  left 
the  house,  rejoined  my  family  at  the  usual 
breakfast  hour,  and  sat  down  silently. 
They  evidently  perceived  something  odd 
in  my  manner,  for  they  rallied  me  about 
the  old  house,  and  asked  whether  my  sleep 
had  been  broken.  Still  I  kept  my  counsel, 
said  nothing,  and  pondered  over  the  events  j 
of  the  night  in  silence.  It  was  my  custom  I 


every  day,  for  lack  6f  better  occupation,  to 
lounge  away  an  hour  or  two  in  Regent 
Street.  Accordingly  that  aftenioon  to 
release  my  mind  of  the  thoughts  that 
overburdened  it,  I  walked  down  Regent 
Street,  and  there  w  hile  looking  into  a  shof>- 
■window,  was  startled  by  feeling  a  gloved 
hand  press  upon  my  shoulder.  I  turned 
round — it  was  a  woman.  “  Possibly  ” 
thought  I,  “  one  of  London’s  lost  ones.” 
She  s}>oke  :  her  manner  showed  that  what¬ 
ever  she  might  be,  she  was  in  earnest  this 
time.  “  Sir,”  said  she,  “  I  believe  you 

were  the  friend  of  Mr. - ;  I  saw  you 

one  night  as  I  w'as  coming  out  of  S— — ’s 
restaurant  with  him,  he  then  pointed  you 
out  to  me  as  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his.  I 
saw  him  two  days  ago  ;  he  desired  me,  if 
I  saw  you  within  a  few  days  in  this 
street,  to  address  and  desire  you  to  go  to 
him,”  she  said,  naming  the  number  and 
the  street,  “  w  here  he  is  lying  on  his  death¬ 
bed.  He  said  that  he  had  much  to  tell 
you,  and  should  not  die  happy  till  he  had 
seen  you,  if  that  might  be.  Will  you 
come  now'  ?  ” 

I  flowed  in  acquiescence,  for  I  was  too 
shocked  to  say  any  thing. 

“  I  will  lead  the  way,  if  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  walk  with  me.”  We  two 
walked  together  to  a  disreputable  street 
j  at  the  W^t  End  ;  she  knocked  at  the 
j  door  of  a  large  house,  we  entered,  and 
j  after  ascending  to  the  third  floor,  she 
knocked  again  at  a  door.  It  o)>ened,  and 
we  were  admitted  bv  a  w'oman,  young 
but  attenuated,  though  still  passing  beau¬ 
tiful.  I  told  her  who  I  was,  and  why  I 
came.  She  motioned  to  the  girl  to  go 
down  stairs  and  wait.,  and  handing  me  a 
'  chair,  took  another  beside  me,  and  as  soon 
as  the  girl  had  retired,  said : 

“  Mr.  S - ,  you  come  too  late.  Poor 

Arthur  L - is  dead  !  ”  And  her  voice 

was  choked  with  sobs. 

“  He  asked  for  you,  his  mind  W'andered 
awhile ;  many  tim^s  yesterday  he  seemeii 
to  have  something  he  wished  to  say  to 
you  alone,  and  which  pressed  u])on  his 
mind.  Indeed  he  was  murmuring  your 
name  when  he  died.” 

“  What  time  did  he  die  ?  ”  asked  I  with 
hurried  earnestness. 

“  At  twenty  fice  minute*  to  one,"  was  the 
replv.  I  sunk  back  in  my  chair. 

When  I  recovered  my  self-possession,  she 
told  me  more.  She  had  been  abandoned 
by  my  school  friend  long  ago.  All  his 
friends  had  forsaken  the  wretched  roue, 
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bankrupt  in  purse,  character,  and  hope, 
but  this  injur^  and  forgotten  outcast  of 
society  had  remembered  him  in  his  day  of 
trouble,  and  bad  as  he  was,  seducer, 
swindler,  blackleg,  if  you  will,  he  was  not 
bad  enough  to  wish  to  leave  her  unoared 
for  in  the  world  when  he  was  taken  from  it. 

For  this  reason  he  wished  to  see  me.  This 
I  discovered  from  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  some  days  before  his  death,  but 
he  knew  not  my  address,  and  could  not 
forward  it.  I  read  the  letter ;  it  W'as  writ¬ 
ten  principally  on  behalf  of  his  nurse,  and 
requested  I  would  strive  to  reconcile  her 
to  her  &mily,  and  recover  ibr  her  some 
money  due  to  Arthur.  The  rest  only 
concerned  me  personally. 

1  gazed  on  the  dead  man’s  &oe,  and  its 
stony  expression  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
mien  of  my  nocturnal  visitant. 

1  was  a  successful  negotiator  with  the 
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Thk  afternoon  was  sultry,  and  in  the  and  every  thing  was  put  in  requisition 
oppressive  air  of  the  class-room  our  that  could  minister  to  tne  splendor  of  the 
worthy  professor’s  voice  fell  somewhat  entertainment,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
monotonously  on  inattentive  ears.  My  oocasion. 

thoughts  wandered  away  to  sylvan  shades  Whilst  awaiting  the  summons  to  the 
and  grottoes  of  refreshing  coolness,  till  I  banquet,  I  looked  around  on  the  interest- 
seemed  to  be  exploring  a  narrow  passage,  ing  }Nirty  now  rapidly  assembling.  And 
which  presently  led  me  into  a  vast  cave,  here  these  children  of  Nature  were  seen, 
where  noUe  columns  of  sparkling  stalac-  not  as  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory,  writh- 
tite  supported  an  arched  roof  oi  purest  ing  in  the  heated  crucible,  or  pent  up  in 
crystal.  I  stood  in  one  of  Nature’s  no-  glassy  prisons,  or  peering  out  of  gas- 
blest  halls,  but  not  alone.  A  strange  holder  and  Florence  flasks,  but  arrayed  in 
company  had  gathered  there.  Black  their  native  beauty,  each  free  as  air,  and 
spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray,”  all  acting  as  impulse  prompted.  The 
were  before  me.  A  festive  occasion  had  Metals,  the  Gases,  the  Salts,  the  Acids, 
assembled,  in  jovous  mood  and  holiday  the  .^Vlkalies,  the  Oxides,  all  were  there : 
attire,  the  first-born  of  creation  —  the  from  the  mine  and  the  mint,  from  the 
KLRWKNTs  oi  things.  workship  of  the  artisan,  and  even  from 

I  Wits  about  to  apologize  for  my  intru-  ocean’s  depths,  they  had  come,  and  many 
sion  and  withdraw,  nut  received  an  of  them,  especially  the  ladies,  were  most 
earnest  invitation  to  rem^  as  a  guest  at  tastefully  attired. 

a  pio/-nic  dinner-party  about  to  take  place.  Chlorine  wore  a  beautiful  greenish-yel- 
and  for  which  fifty-six  family  invitations,  low  robe,  while  the  fair  daughters  of 
I  was  told,  had  been  issned.  Sea  and  CArom/um  apfieared  in  gay  dresses  of  the 
land  had  been  ransacked  ibr  delicacies,  liveliest  goldeu  yellow  and  orange  red. 


girl’s  family ;  but  the  money  is  not  re¬ 
ceived  yet. 

1  still  sleep  in  the  old  house,  and  don’t 
feel  a  little  nervous  now. 

Nobody  will  believe  my  narrative  of  a 
ghost  in  a  quiet  res|X‘ctable  London  square 
in  December  last.  Very  well,  it  is  as  they 
please,  a  coincidence.  I  was  interested  in 
certain  papers,  which  I  had  found.  Also 
I  had  spent  a  pleasant  evening.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  on  this  particular  evening  my 
friend  died.  It  is  a  coincidence  most  de¬ 
cidedly,  and  as  Hamlet  said : 

'*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

And  that  applies  to  more  coincidences. 
And  so  I  pray  the  skeptical  reader  to  re¬ 
member  that,  le  vrai  n'eet  pas  tmtjours  le 
vraissmbU. 
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lodhie  had  only  just  arrived,  and  was  not. 
yet  disencumbered  of  an  unpretending 
outer  garment  of  steel  gray,  which  enve¬ 
loped  her  person  ;  but  when  the  warmth 
of  the  apartment  compelled  her  to  throw 
this  aside,  she  appeared  arrayed  in  a  ves¬ 
ture  of  thin  gauze,  of  the  loveliest  violet 
color  imaginable.  Carbotiic  Acid  apjtear- 
ed  in  a  jdain  dress  of  snowy  while,  while 
her  mother.  Carbon,  wore  the  det'pest 
sables,  and  a  gloomy  countenance ;  jret, 
not  disdaining  ornament,  she  exhibited 
ear-rings  of  polished  jet,  and  a  circlet  of 
diamonds  glittered  on  her  brow.  Nitro¬ 
gen  was  there  with  her  graceftd  daughter, 
Nitrom  Acid,  airy  in  all  her  movements, 
and  clad  magnificently  in  crims<tn. 

Nor  was  the  costume  of  some  of  the 
gentlcmim  of  the  party  leas  remarkable. 
Sfdphftr  wore  a  yellow  suit,  and  Phoe- 
phorae,  flesh-col<»rod  garments ;  while 
Phoephoretted  Hydrogen,  or,  as  he  is 
nick-named,  “  Will-of-the-Wisp,”  flitted 
amongst  us  in  a  rolie  of  living  flame — the 
dress  in  which  the  reckless  youngster  is 
8.aid  to  haunt  church-yards  and  marshy 
places,  playing  his  pranks  upon  poor  Im- 
nighted  travelers.  (rold,  the  king  of 
metals,  was  of  course  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
apparel.  Ilis  royal  sister  Sllrer  came 
leaning  on  his  arm.  If  this  bright-eyed 
maiden  had  less  of  glitter,  none  that  knew 
her  fiiiled  to  acknowledge  her  sterling 
worth.  Merntry,  that  recJtless  being,  was 
there,  as  lively  and  versatile  as  ever  ;  now 
by  the  thermometer  noting  the  suliterra- 
nean  temperature  ;  now  by  the  liarometer 
predicting  a  storm  in  the  regi(*ns  over- 
nead  ;  now  arm-in-arm  with  this  metal, 
then  with  that ;  and  they  all,  by  the  way, 
save  stern  old  Iron,  ha«l  hard  w’ork  to 
shake  him  off.  This  strange  character 
was  nevertheless  a  philosopher  of  uncom¬ 
mon  powers  of  reflection,  and  well  versed 
in  the  art  of  healing.  Potasev/m,  though 
decidedly  a  brilliant  fellow,  manifested 
too  much  levity  in  his  deportment  to  wnn 
respect,  and  was  pronounced  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  to  be  rather  soft.  In 
gravity.  Platinum  surpassed  all  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  in  natural  brightness.  Tin  was 
outshone  by  few. 

WlH*n  ikrtjgen  arrived,  with  his  clear 
tmns|»arent  countenance  and  light  elastic 
step,  a  munnur  of  congratulation  was 
hearxl,  and  all  arose  to  do  him  homage. 
He  was  a  ]>atriarch  amongst  them,  and 
literally  a  father  to  many  of  the  younger 
guests.  His  presence  was  the  signal  for 


adjournment  to  the  banqueting  room, 
where,  of  right,  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  The  apartment  we  had 
now  entered  was  illuminated  with  an  arch 
of  flame,  of  dazzling  brightness,  produc¬ 
ed  by  a  curious  apparatus  which  (rait'an- 
iem,  who  excels  in  these  matters,  had 
contrived  for  the  (x’casion,  from  materials 
furnished  by  his  friends.  Zinc  and  Copper. 
Festoons  of  evergreens  and  wreaths  of 
roses  adorned  this  brilliant  and  iairy-like 
scene.  The  preparation  of  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  feast  —  the  baking, 
boiling,  roasting,  stewing  etc. — had  been 
committed  to  Caloric,  of  long  exjierience 
in  these  matters.  The  nobler  metals 
brought  costly  services  of  plate,  and  Cat' 
bon,  united  with  Iron,  furnished  elegant 
steel  cutlery.  Alumina  provided  the 
finest  china,  and  Potash  and  jointly 
contributed  glass  of  exquisite  transjiar- 
ency.  Among  these  sons  of  Nature  there 
is  no  craving  for  artificial  stimulants,  so 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  were  commissioned 
to  find  the  drinkables,  and  the  beverage 
they  provided  w’as  the  best,  the  purest, 
and  the  most  refreshing  that  conld  be 
had.  Carbiui,  with  Oxygen  and  Hydro¬ 
gen,  found  most  of  the  vegetables  ;  and 
Nitrogen  aided  them  materially  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  meats  abundantly  presented. 
Some  individual  ofterings  to  the  feast 
caught  my  attention  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
oysters,  which  Carbonate  of  Lime  had 
sent  in  the  shell ;  the  pyramids  of  ice¬ 
creams,  prepared  by  tlie  daughter  of 
Chlorine  ana  Hydrogen  ;  and  Hydrocy¬ 
anic  Acid,  the  druggist,  brought  fieacfaes 
and  nectarines  from  his  own  conserva- 
tory. 

The  feast  was  ready,  but  not  begun 
till  the  signal  had  been  given  by  Ajfinity, 
a  sort  of  chaplain  to  the  elements,  having 
ofticiate<l  at  the  weddings  of  all  the  mar¬ 
ried  ones  of  the  company.  As  usual,  the 
conversation  did  not  become  general  till 
the  dessert  appeared,  when  jokes  were 
cracked  as  well  as  nuts ;  the  toast  and 
song  were  calle<l  for ;  wit  and  innocent 
hilarity  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Kven  Oxygen,  their  dignified  president, 
relaxed  from  his  sternness,  and  told  many 
a  tale  of  his  own  mischievous  pranks  in 
the  days  of  old  lather  Chaos,  when  Time 
and  himself  were  young  —  how  he  and 
Hydrogen  would  terrify  the  icthyosauri 
and  megatheria  of  the  ancient  world  with 
earth<ju«ke8  and  conflagrations.  Nitrous 
Oxide,  too,  that  funniest  of  youngsters. 
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amuseil  us  with  his  drolleries  ;  Phmpho- 
ru»  made  a  flaming  speech,  and  Potash  a 
caustic  one ;  while  Mercury  proposed  as 
a  toast:  **The  medical  profession,  to  whom 
we  say,  ‘  Use  us,  but  do  not  abuse  us.’  ” 
It  chanced  that  I  witnessed  a  curious 
little  by-scene  —  a  flirtation  that  ■'Plati¬ 
num  was  carrying  on  with  Hydrogen^ 
whom,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  seated 
among  the  metals,  and  very  much  at  home 
among  them  too.  Great  indeed  was  the 
contrast  between  Platinum,  gray,  heavy, 
and  dull  as  he  was,  and  the  hght  and 
buoyant  creature  at  his  side ;  but  there 
was  goon  evidence  of  mutual  attraction. 
Platinum  grew  warm  in  his  attentions, 
and,  ere  long,  quite  a  flame  was  kindled 
between  them.  So  passed  the  festive 
hour ;  ail  went  ^  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell,”  till  suddenly  Sulphuretted  Hydro¬ 
gen^  a  most  disgraceful  fellow,  entered 
with  an  offensive  air.  In  an  instant  all 
the  metals  to  whom  he  is  particularly 
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obnoxious,  changed  color.  Lead  grew 
even  black  in  the  face  with  imlignation  ; 
Arsenic  and  AtUimony  seemed  jaundiced 
with  rage ;  Ammonia^  to  whom  his  pre¬ 
sence  recalled  disagreeable  associations, 
in  trying  to  avoid  him  precipitated  several 
metallic  oxides  to  the  floor ;  while  Chlo¬ 
rine,  w’ith  more  selfk;otnmand,  advanced 
to  repeal  the  intruder.  Just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  strange  sound,  like  the  trampling 
of  a  mighty  nost,  assailed  my  ears.  Me- 
thought  it  w'as  “  an  earthquake’s  voice,” 
and  that  now  my  fate  was  sealed.  The 
arching  grotto,  the  festive  scene,  fadetl 
from  before  my  eyes,  which  opened,  to 
my  confusion,  on  the  professor,  who  hav¬ 
ing  concluded  his  lecture,  was  leaving  his 
desk,  and  on  the  empty  forms,  which  the 
students  had  just  quitted,  and,  in  so  do¬ 
ing,  had  rnthlessly  destroyed  my  “  base¬ 
less  fabric  of  a  vision,”  leaving  alas  !  not 
“  a  wreck  behind.” 


Marriage  in  Sicily. — Here  we  have  a 
marriage  solemnized  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  Church,  at  Piana  dei  Greci, 
a  district  of  Palermo,  peopled  by  Alban¬ 
ians. 

The  bride  attired  in  the  ancient  costume 
of  gold  and  silver  brocade,  enriched  with 
precious  stones  and  trimmed  with  gay 
ribbons,  walks  to  church,  leaning  on  her 
husband’s  arm.  Musicians,  marching  in 
front  of  the  cortege,  play  national  airs. 
In  their  midst  walks  a  boy  in  a  long  white 
robe,  who  carries  on  his  head  a  basket, 
wherein  are  deposited  the  two  nuptial 
crowns  and  two  wedding  rings,  one  of 
gold  and  the  other  of  silver.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  priest  gives  the  gold  ring 
to  the  man,  and  the  silver  one  to  the  wo¬ 
man,  the  crowns  are  placed  on  their  heads, 
and  they  promise  to  love  and  cherish  one 
another  all  their  lives.  Then  the  sponsors 
of  the  newly-married  pair  throw  a  thick 
vail  around  them,  and  the  priest  takes  a 
goblet  of  wine,  blesses  it,  and  causes  the 
husband  and  wife  to  drink  from  it,  and  to 
eat  of  the  same  morsel  of  bread.  Then 
he  lays  his  hands  upon  the  wedded  pair, 
and  pronounces  the  blessing  of  the  church 


upon  them.  The  vail  which  hid  them  from 
the  gaze  of  the  spectators  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  ceremony  terminates  with  —  a 
mystic  dance,  in  the  church  itself :  the 
organ  and  the  orchestra  playing,  and  the 
priest  and  his  clerl^  the  happy  pair  anti 
their  friends,  all  taking  part  in  it. 

When  we  say  a  dance,  however,  our 
readers  must  not  fancy  we  allude  to  an 
exercise  in  the  quick  step  of  the  modern 
ball-room,  but  to  a  grave,  ceremonious 
movement.  The  custom  of  having  two 
wedding-rings,  instead  of  only  one,  as  in 
English  marriages,  prevails  in  several  parts 
of  the  continent,  ro  nupiy  of  the  (Tertnan 
states,  in  particular,  the  husband,  while 
he  gives  his  bride  a  ring,  receives  one 
from  her  in  retuni :  and  this  ring  he  wears 
as  constantly  as  the  bride  does  hers. 
After  the  conquest  of  Sicily  a  Latin  bish¬ 
opric  was  established  there:  but  w'hen 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Messina,  the 
Greeks  were  allowed  to  have  a  bishop  of 
their  own,  a  dignity  which  still  exists,  but 
the  prerogatives  of  which  are  much  dimin¬ 
ished.  On  one  day  in  the  year,  they 
rehearse  their  own  tenets ;  on  others,  they 
conform  to  the  Latin  ritual. 
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[As  the  leading  article  in  our  present  Number  relates  to  the  colossal  Russian  Empire  and  the  life  and 
times  of  its  late  magnate  Sovereign,  it  seemed  of  fitting  interest  to  preface  it  and  place  alongside  of  it  the 
portrait  of  the  renownetl  personage,  who,  for  almost  a  third  of  a  century,  held  in  his  iron  grasp  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  his  feHow-beings  as  subjects  of  bis  despotic  will.  A  mightier 
conqueror  than  he,  and  one  of  more  inexorable  power,  unclinched  that  grasp  in  the  midst  of  his  adverse 
struggle  witli  combined  Europe,  and  laid  him  low.  We  have  reproduced  tlie  striking  portrait  of  him 
whose  eagle  eye  and  ooramanding  imperial  voice  made  whole  battalions  drop  on  their  knees  before  him. 
The  biographical  sketch  sufajenned  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  leading  article. — Editor  Eclectic.] 


Nicholas  I.,  Pavlovich,  Emperor  of  f  July  18, 1798,  and  her  distinguishing  name 
Russia,  (styled  also  Czar  and  Autocrat  of  was  Charlotte,  but  on  her  marriage  and 
all  the  Russias,)  was  born  in  the  city  of  entering  the  Greek  Church  she  assumed 


St.  Petersburg,  July  7,  1796,  (June  25, 
Old  Style.)  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  Alexander  I.  having  been 
the  first  son,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine  the  second  son.  His  mother, 
Sophie  Dorothea,  a  daughter  of  Friedrich 
Eugen,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  when  she 
became  the  second  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  became  also  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and,  as  is  the  usage,  changed  her 
names  to  those  of  Maria  heo<lorowna. 

The  Emperor  Paul  having  been  assas¬ 
sinated  March  23,  1801,  Nicolas  was  left 
entirely  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  General  L.amsdorf  his  governor, 
and  selected  the  Countess  Lieven  and  the 
German  philologist  Adelung  as  his  princi¬ 
pal  teachci‘8  in  languages  and  literature, 
and  Counselor  Storch  as  his  instructor  in 
general  politics  and  other  sciences  and  arts 
suitable  to  his  rank  and  station.  He  ac¬ 
quired  the  power  of  speaking  the  French 
and  German  languages  with  as  much  fa¬ 
cility  as  the  Russian,  and  early  manifested 
that  preference  for  military  display,  mil¬ 
itary  tactics,  and  the  art  of  fortifica¬ 
tion,  which  distinguished  him  through 
life. 

After  the  termination  of  the  great  Eu¬ 
ropean  war  in  1814,  Nicholas  was  sent  to 
travel,  and  visited  some  of  the  principal  bat¬ 
tle-fields.  In  1816  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception. 
He  afterwards  made  a  tour  in  the  chief 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empire.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1817,  he  married  Frederica- 
Louisa  -  Charlotte  -  Wihelraina,  eldest 
daughter  of  Frederic  William  III.,Kin^  of 
Prussia,  and  sister  of  Frederic  William 
IV.,  the  present  king.  She  was  bom 
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the  names  of  Alexandra  Feodorowna. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  having  no 
issue,  his  next  brother  Constantine  was 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  ;  but  by 
a  document  signed  August  28,  1823,  Con¬ 
stantine  renounced  his  right,  reserving  to 
himself  the  dignity  of  Viceroy  of  Poland  ; 
so  that  when  Alexander  died  at  Taganrog, 
December  1,  1825,  Nicholas  immediately 
succeeded  him.  He  did  not,  however,  be¬ 
come  Emperor  without  a  struggle  attend¬ 
ed  with  much  danger.  An  extensive  con¬ 
spiracy  had  been  organized  considerable 
time  before  the  death  of  Alexander  among 
the  officers  of  the  Russian  army  and  those 
of  the  nobility  who  were  friendly  to  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government ;  and  the  soldiers 
and  people  were  taught  to  believe  that 
the  abdication  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine  had  been  obtained  by  forcible 
means.  When  the  troops  were  assembled 
in  the  great  square  fronting  the  Imperial 
Winter  Palace  of  St.  Peter^urg,  in  order 
to  make  a  manifestation  of  their  allegiance 
to  the  new  Emperor,  the  officers,  just  as 
the  ceremony  was  about  to  commence, 
stepping  forward  out  of  the  ranks,  de¬ 
nounced  Nicholas  as  a  usurper,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  Constantine  as  their  rightful  czar. 
The  soldiers  followed  their  officers,  with 
cries  of  “  Constantine  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  1  ”  Milardowich,  Governor  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  a  veteran  favorite  of  the  army, 
and  the  archbishop,  in  his  ecclesiastical 
robes,  endeavored  to  suppress  the  hostile 
demonstration,  but  in  vain,  and  the  people 
showed  signs  of  sympathizing  with  the 
troops.  At  this  critical  moment  Nicolas 
came  forward,  and  boldly  confronting  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  called  out  with  a  loud 
27 
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voice  :  “  Return  to  your  ranks— obey — 
kneel !  ’’  The  Caar’s  majestic  form  and 
undaunted  bearing,  his  pale  hut  calm  and 
stern  countenance,  and  the  reverence  with 
•which  the  Russians  habitually  regard  their 
sovereign,  caused  most  of  the  soldiers  to 
kneel  and  ground  their  arms.  The  first 
outbreak  w’as  thus  checked,  but  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  not  suppressed  till  artillery 
and  musketry  had  poured  freely  their 
missiles  of  destruction  among  the  gather¬ 
ing  mas-ses  of  the  insurrectionists.  Colo¬ 
nel  Pestel  and  four  other  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  w’ere  executed.  Others  w'ere 
sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  where  Nicholas 
continued  their  punishment  with  unap- 

Seasable  severity.  He  w’as  crowned  at 
[oscow’  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
September  3,  1826  ;  and  at  Warsaw  May 
24,  1829. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  in  1826,  the 
Em j>eror  Nicholas  commenced  a  war  with 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  which  lasted  till  the 
victory  over  the  Persians  by  Field-Mar¬ 
shall  ^askevich,  Febniary  28,  1828,  led  to 
the  treaty  of  Turkmanchai,  by  which  the 
Shah,  besides  undertaking  to  pay  about 
three  millions  sterling,  ceded  to  Russia 
the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  the  countries 
situated  on  the  lower  Kour  and  the  Aras. 
A  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  en¬ 
sued  in  1828,  during  which  the  Russian 
army  crossed  the  Danube  and  took  the 
fortresses  of  Braila  and  Varna.  In  the 
campaign  of  1 829,  General  Diebitch  took 
the  tbrtress  of  Silistria,  defeated  the  main 
army  of  the  Turks  at  Shumla,  crossed  the 
Balkan,  and  advanced  to  Adrianople, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  Sep¬ 
tember  14, 1829.  By  this  treaty,  Nicholas 
obtained  for  Russia,  besides  a  large  sum 
as  indemnification  for  the  ex|>enses  of  the 
war,  liberty  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  trading  navigation  on 
the  Danube,  free  passage  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  the  fortress  and  pashalic  of  Anapa 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
other  additions  of  territory  as  well  as  of 
political  power. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1830,  an  in¬ 
surrection  broke  out  in  Poland.  The 
Polish  troops  having  joined  the  insurrec¬ 
tionists,  the  Grand^uke  Constantine,  as 
oomm:uider-in-chief,  was  allow'ed  to  retire 
from  Poland  with  8000  Russians.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1831,  the  Polish  Diet  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  or^ani3M.‘d  a  national  gov¬ 
ernment  under  Pnnee  Adam  Czartoryski, 
and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defense  of 


their  country.  They  assembled  about 
60,000  troo]>e ;  but  the  Russian  armies 
which  advanced  against  them  numbered 
about  130,000,  and  had  about  400  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  Poles  fought  bravely, 
and  were  successfiil  in  several  actions,  but 
sustained  an  enormous  loss  at  the  battle 
of  Ostrolenka,  May  26,  1831.  The  Prus- 
shm  government  prevented  the  Poles 
getting  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition 
across  their  frontier,  while  the  Russians 
were  allowed  to  have  magazines  within 
the  Prussian  territory.  General  Diebitch 
died  suddenly  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Paskevich.  Warsaw  was 
besieged  on  the  6th  of  September,  and 
surrendered  on  the  8th.  llie  failure  of 
this  insurrection  was  disastrous  to  the 
Poles.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  treated 
them  with  rigorous  severity ;  several  were 
sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  many  to 
serve  as  soldiers  in  the  Caucasus ;  the 
Polish  constitution  was  formally  abro¬ 
gated  ;  the  chief  universities  w’ere  sup- 

freased,  and  the  libraries  removed  to  St. 

'etersburg;  and  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1832,  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  was  incorporated  with 
the  Russian  empire. 

In  1837  th«  Emperor  Nicholas  made  a 
tour  in  his  Trans-Caucasian  provinces. 
He  traveled  wdth  great  rapidity,  but  re¬ 
mained  at  Tifiis  from  the  20th  to  the  24th 
of  October,  reviewed  the  troops,  gave 
dinners  and  a  grand  ball,  and  hela  a  levee, 
w’hich  was  attended  by  all  pei-sons  of 
distinction  in  the  provinces.  He  paid  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  fortress  of  Gum- 
ri,  sinc«  named  Alexandropol,  near  the 
frontier  of  Turkish  Armenia,  and  about 
46  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Kars.  It  wa.s 
then  in  process  of  construction,  and  is  now' 
a  fortified  position  of  great  strength  either 
for  defense  or  offense  against  the  Turks 
in  Asia  Minor.  A  desultory  conflict  was 
at  this  period  carried  on  between  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Circassians,  but  in  1839  war  was 
formally  declared  by  Russia  against  the 
Circassians,  and  has  continued  with  lit¬ 
tle  intermission  ever  since.  In  1844  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  paid  a  second  visit  to 
England,  and  was  entertained  by  Queen 
Victoria  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
Windsor  Castle  from  the  Ist  to  the  9th 
of  June.  In  1849  he  sent  a  Russian  army 
into  Hungary  in  aid  of  the  Austrians,  and 
the  subjuration  of  that  country  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  month  of  August  of 
that  year. 
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The  last  and  moat  important  event  in  I 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  the 
recent  war  with  Turkey  and  the  Western  i 
Powers.  It  was  the  only  unsuccessful  and 
disastrous  war  in  which  he  had  engaged,  j 
and  the  reverses  his  army  experienced  | 
probably  occasioned  a  degree  of  excite- 1 
ment  and  irritation  which  shortened  his 
life.  It  was  commenced  by  the  Emperor’s 
minister  Menaikoff  in  March,  1853,  de¬ 
manding  a  right  of  protectorate  ovet  those 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  who  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church.  The  claim  was  refused, 
and  a  Russian  army  occupied  Molda¬ 
via  and  Wallachia  as  a  “  material  guaran¬ 
tee  ”  for  enforcing  it.  In  October  the 
same  year  the  Porte  declared  war  against 
Russia,  and  applied  to  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  for  their  promised  aid.  A  Turkish 
army  under  Omar  Pasha  occupied  Shumla 
and  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube  ;  in  No¬ 
vember  he  threw  a  bodv  of  troo|)8  across 
the  river  opjmsite  Widdin,  and  fortified  a 
position  at  01tenitz.a,  on  the  left  bank,  i 
which  was  retained  till  the  termination  of  j 
the  war.  The  destruction  of  the  Turkish  j 
fleet  at  Sinope  in  the  same  month  was  fol- . 
lowed  by  the  advance  of  the  French  and  i 
English  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
English  and  French  armies  were  next  | 
landed  and  encamped  near  Constantinople,  ' 
whence  they  removeil  to  the  vicinity  of  I 
Varna.  In  March,  1854,  the  Russian  army  | 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  besieged  the  for- ; 
tress  of  Silistria,  but  after  great  efforts 
and  an  enormous  loss  of  men  w'as  com-  ■ 
pelled  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  15th  of' 
June,  and  to  retreat  across  the  Danube. ; 
The  Anglo-French  army  landed  in  the  ' 
Crimea  &pt.  14,  1854  ;  won  the  battle  of  > 
the  Alma ;  by  a  flank  march  seized  a  posi- ; 
tion  on  the  south  side  of  Sebastojx)!,  and  i 
commenced  the  siege,  which,  after  a  se-  j 


vere  struggle,  the  facts  of  which  are  well 
known,  was  terminated  on  the  8th  and 
9th  of  September,  1 855,  by  the  capture  of 
the  town  and  all  the  forts  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol. 

Meantime,  before  this  great  feat  had 
been  acconmlished,  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1855,  and  W'as  succeeded  bv  the  present 
Emperor  Alexander  II.  The  Empress 
Alexandra  survives  him,  and  he  has  left 
issue  four  sons  and  two  daughters :  Alex¬ 
ander,  bom  April  29,  1818;  Maria,  bora 
Aug.  18, 1819  ;  Olga,  bom  l^pt.  11, 1822  ; 
Constantine,  bom  Sept.  21, 1827;  Nicholas, 
born  Aug.  8,  1831  ;  and  Michael,  bom 
Oct.  25,  1832. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  upwards  of 
six  feet  in  height,  muscular  and  well-pro¬ 
portioned,  with  handsome  features.  In 
his  ))ersonal  habits  he  w'as  simple,  abste¬ 
mious,  and  indefatigably  industrious.  He 
had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  mu¬ 
sic,  and  is  stated  to  have  composed  some 
military  airs  ;  but  his  favorite  pursuits 
were  connect^  with  the  military  sciences 
and  military  operations.  In  bis  political 

Iirinciples  he  was  professedly  despotic, 
le  had  been  heard  to  say:  “Despotism  is 
the  very  essence  of  my  government,  and 
it  suits  the  genius  of  my  land.”  The  great 
objects  of  his  public  life  were  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  Ruasia  and  the  extension 
of  her  territories  to  the  east,  west,  hnd 
south,  by  unscrupulous  diplomacy,  and 
when  that  failed,  by  war.  His  grand  pur¬ 
pose  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  pos- 
si'ssion  of  Constantinople.  By  means  of 
that  unrivaled  military  and  political  posi¬ 
tion,  he  tmsted  to  have  superseded  the 
Sultan  in  his  empire,  and  to  have  become 
the  dominant  power  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
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[Next  to  lookia^  upon  the  living  face  of  some  eminent  personage  long  distinguished  for  talent  and 
ueefulneas,  standing  upon  the  high  places  of  power  and  trust  in  the  presence  of  kings,  and  honored  bj  all 
whose  respect  is  worth  possessing,  is  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  looking  upon  the  lineaments  of  his  well- 
delineated  and  truthful,  life-like  portrait.  Such  are  the  character  and  talent  of  the  eminent  personag«' 
whose  life-like  portrait  we  send  in  our  present  number  for  the  observation  of  our  readers  and  patrons. 
We  have  seen  him  a  number  of  times,  in  different  years,  in  Harliament,  and  believe  the  portrait  a  reliable 
and  good  one.  As  he  is  a  Bostonian  by  birtli,  we  hope  our  Boston  friends  will  look  upon  his  face  witli  ad 
ditional  interest.  We  add  a  brief  biographical  sketch  which  will  tell  the  reader  the  story  of  his  life,  ami 
show  to  young  men  what  it  is  possible  for  an  American  to  achieve  in  a  short  life  by  industry  and  perse¬ 
verance. — Editor  Eclrctic.] 


Lord  John  SmcLirroN  Coplkt  Ltnd- 
HURKT  is  tlie  only  son  of  the  eminent  paint¬ 
er,  John  Singleton  Copley.  His  parents 
having  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  America, 
the  future  i.«ord  Lvndhnrst  first  saw  th<j 
light  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
2l8t  of  May,  1772.  He  was  about  two  years 
old  when  he  was  brought  over  to  England 
by  his  father,  and  the  education  which  he 
received  in  his  youth  was  from  a  private 
tutor.  At  the  usual  age  he  was  entered 
a  pensioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
01  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  electe<l 
scholar.  In  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of 
1794  Mr.  Copley  took  his  degree  oi  B.A., 
as  second  wrangler  and  senior  Smith's 
priaeman,  dividing  the  highest  honors 
orthe  University  with  the  late  Dr.  Butler, 
head  master  of  Harrow  School  and  dean 
of  Peterborough.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and 
his  additional  appointment  as  a  “Travel¬ 
ing  Bachelor  ”  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  United  States  and  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North- America. 

Having  entered  himself  at  the  Temple 
on  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced 
a  diligent  and  laborious  course  of  study, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1797.  He 
went  for  a  time  the  Midland  circuit,  but 
it  was  long  before  he  gained  any  great 
eminence  or  extensive  practice,  fie  was 
first  brought  into  public  notice  by  a  report 
of  “  the  Case  of  a  Double  Return  for  the 
Borough  of  Pershore,”  which  he  published 
in  1 808.  Time  and  the  ordinary  changes 
which  made  vacancies  in  his  profession 
gradually  enlarged  his  practice,  and  gave 
scope  to  the  development  of  his  talents  as 
an  advocate.  By  degrees  he  obtained  the 
undoubted  leadership  of  his  circuit ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  trial  of  Watson  and 
Thistlewood  for  high  treason,  in  1817,  in 


which  he  was  engaged  to  as-sist  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  in  defense  of  tlic 
prisoners,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  abilities  on  any  occasion  of 
great  public  interest.  Up  to  this  perioil 
Mr.  Copley’s  politics  were  decidedly  libe¬ 
ral.  He  had  exhibited,  however,  so  much 
address  and  ability,  that  the  Tory  party 
resolved  if  possible  to  press  him  into  their 
service.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1817,  we  find  him  employed  as  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  crown  in  the  prosecution  of 
Brandreth  and  his  associates,  who  were 
executed  for  high  treason.  In  1818  Mr. 
Copley  made  his  first  step  towards  sub¬ 
stantial  promotion,  being  advanced  to  the 
post  of  chief  justice  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Chester ;  and  about  the  same  time  hi* 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  the 
since  disfr.anchised  borough  of  Yarmouth, 
in  the  Islfe  of  Wight.  In  Hilary  Term 
1819  he  was  made  a  king’s  sergeant  and 
quitted  his  circuit ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  vear  succeeded  Sir  Robert  (af¬ 
terwards  Ixird)  (Tiflford  as  Solicitor-tiene- 
ral,  when  he  received  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood.  In  1820  he  took  an  active  part,  as 
solicitor-general,  in  conducting  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  fonner  client  for  the  Cato- 
street  conspiracy,  and  in  the  proceedings 
instituted  before  the  House  of  Lords 
against  Queen  Caroline,  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  with  so  much  moderation  and 
skill  that  he  escaped  from  the  general 
discredit  which  that  prosecution  brought 
on  all  persons  who  were  concerned 
in  it. 

In  1824  on  the  elevation  of  Sir  Robert 
Gifford  to  the  mastership  of  the  rolls.  Sir 
John  Copley  became  Attorney-General, 
and  at  the  general  election  of  1826  he  was 
returned  as  member  for  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  conjunction  with  Viscount  Pal- 
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nierston.  Id  the  same  year  the  death  of  I  Grey ;  and  it  is  a  singular  proof  of  the 
Ix)rd  Gilford  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  i  soundness  of  this  bill,  of  the  skill  with 
Rolls  Court,  to  which  he  succeeded.  In  which  it  had  been  prepared,  and  of  the 
1827  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  very  full  and  lucid  manner  in  which  its 
Kmancipation  was  brought  forward  in  the  provisions  were  explained  by  Lord  Lynd* 
House  of  Commons,  during  the  struggle  hurst,  that  after  this  speech  not  the  slight- 
for  power  between  various  political  par-  cst  discussion  took  place  on  either  the 
ties,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Lord  Liv-  principle  or  the  details  of  an  arrangement, 
erpooL  The  bill  on  this  occasion  was  i  which  had  never  before  been  settled  with- 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Master  of  the  i  out  prolonged  debate  and  the  fiercest 
Rolls,  though  be  had  advocated  it  in  an  i  strife  of  parties. 

earlier  stage  of  his  political  career,  and  I  Having  been  bred  to  the  common-law 
though  he  took  office  a  few  weeks  subse-  bar,  it  was  some  time  before  I^ord  Lynd- 
quently  under  Mr.  Canning,  when  he  at-  :  hurst  attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
tempted  to  form  a  ministy  on  liberal  '  that  particular  branch  of  law  which  he 
principles.  On  that  occasion  he  was  of-  was  called  upon  to  administer  in  the 
fered  and  accepted  the  chancellorship,  ;  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  vigor  of  intellect,  his  fairness  of  mind,  and 
and  on  the  27th  of  April  in  that  year  he  his  natural  acuteness,  he  certainly  did  not 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lynd-  '  establish  for  himself  so  high  a  judicial 
hurst  of  Lyndhurst,  county  of  Hants.  character  as  he  has  since  obtained.  Lord 
Lord  Lyndhurst  continued  to  act  in  !  Lyndhurst  retired  from  office  with  the 
harmony  with  Mr.  Canning  until  the  death  '  Duke  of  Wellington  in  November,  1830  ; 
of  that  statesman  in  the  following  month  but  he  had  so  far  conciliated  the  respect 
of  August,  and  even  advocated  a  relaxa-  and  esteem  of  the  liberal  party  that  he 
tion  oi  the  laws  affecting  Unitarian  mar-  was  matle  by  them,  shortly  after  their  ac- 
riages.  He  retained  office  during  Lord  ;  cession  to  power,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
Lord  Goderich's  ministry.  He  is  sup-  |  chequer ;  and  it  w'as  in  this  post  that  he 
posed,  however,  to  have  been  in  some  >  earned  tbat  high  reputation  as  a  judge 
measure  instrumental  in  breaking  up  that  which  he  has  ever  since  retained.  Over- 
ill-assorted  and  inefficient  administration ;  I  coming  his  natural  tendency  to  indolence, 
and,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  forming  ;  he  won  his  way  with  the  bar  by  his  uni- 
the  succeeding  government.  Lord  Lynd-  form  courtesy  and  fairness,  and  with  the 
hurst  retained  las  office.  In  the  various  public  by  his  integrity  and  impartiality, 
vacillating,  though  useful  concessions  of  Decided  and  self-reliant  almost  to  a  fault, 
that  ministry,  he  bore  a  prominent  part,  his  great  qualities  were  exhibited  to  ad- 
In  1828  he  supported  the  re|K^al  ot  the  i  vantage  in  guiding  the  proceedings  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  opposition  court  over  which  be  presided ;  and  the 
to  Ixird  Eldon.  In  the  same  year  he  op-  ,  efficiency  of  bis  administration  of  justice 
posed  Roman  Catholic  Emanci|»ation  ;  but  ,  is  proved  by  the  fiict  that,  during  his  ten- 
m  the  following  year  he,  with  the  rest  of  i  ure  of  the  judicial  dignity,  the  Court  of 
the  ministry,  supported  a  full  and  ample  |  Exchequer,  from  having  comparatively 
measure  of  Emancipation,  declaring  that  .  little  business  to  transact,  became  the 
he  felt  no  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  |  most  busily  occupied  of  all,  and  its  deoi- 
the  Church.”  sions  were  oonsiaered  of  greater  weight 

Lord  Lyndhurst's  official  career  was  than  those  of  the  King's  Bench  itself, 
marked  by  few  oratorical  displays.  Hein-'  Whilst  presiding  in  the  Exchequer 
troduced  and  carried  some  useful  mea-  (from  1831  to  1834)  Lord  Lyndhurst  took 
Hures  of  Law  Reform  ;  but  was  defeated  little  or  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
ill  his  attempt  to  create  an  additional  Upper  House  except  upon  the  introduc- 
chancery  judge.  On  the  16th  of  Novem-  tion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  which  he  of- 
ber,  1830,  (the  very  day  on  which  the  de-  fered  a  very  strenuous  and  persevering 
cision  on  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion  on  i  opposition.  His  able  speech  against  the 
the  Civil  List  gave  the  ministry,  of  which  second  reading  of  the  bill  plac^  him  at 
he  was  a  memm‘r,  its  mortal  blow,)  he  in-  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
troduced  a  bill  for  regulating  the  Regen-  :  House  of  Ijords.  On  the  7th  of  May, 
oy,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  king  dur-  j  1832,  he  proposed  and  carried  apostpone- 
ing  the  minority  of  his  successor.  This  ment  of  the  clauses  which  disftanchised 
bill  was  adopted  and  carried  by  Lord  |  the  rotten  boroughs.  Tlie  minbtry  of 
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Earl  Grey  resigned  office ;  and  tlie  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  ministry,  on  Tory  principles, 
was  actually  proposed  to  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
and  accepted  by  him,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  speedily 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  rewsal  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  moderate  Con¬ 
servatives  to  lend  him  their  cooperation. 
Accordingly  Earl  Grey  resumed  office, 
and  the  Reform  Bill  passed  into  law. 

During  the  next  three  years  Lord  Lynd- 
burst  took  little  or  no  j>art  in  any  ques¬ 
tions  except  those  of  a  legal  and  technical 
nature.  He  carried  a  bill  for  settling  the 
litigations  arising  out  of  the  will  of  Mr. 
Thellusson,  and  lent  his  aid  to  the  defeat 
of  Lord  Brougham’s  bill  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  local  courts.  In  November, 
1834,  Lord  Melbourne’s  resignation  of 
office  occurred,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Great  Seal  under  the  brief  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  which 
followed,  but  his  official  career  during 
these  months  is  in  no  way  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  ministry  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  The  struggle  between  the 
contending  parties  was  chiefly  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  L^mdhurst 
found  little  exercise  for  his  abilities  in  the 
Lords.  On  the  retirement  of  his  party, 
however,  he  devoted  his  entire  energies 
to  politics,  with  the  exception  of  a  rare 
attendance  to  his  judicial  duties  in  the 
House  of  Peers  and  the  Privy  Council. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  session  of  1835 
he  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  Bill  for 
the  Reform  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  House  of 
Lords  to  insert  in  it  certain  amendments 
which  were  thought  to  be  fatal  to  the  bill. 
Experience  proved  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 
and  his  party  had  not  calculated  correctly ; 
for  the  amendments,  when  adopted,  ren¬ 
dered  it  more  hurtful  to  the  Tory  party 
than  it  would  have  been  in  its  original 
form.  In  the  following  year  he  took  up  a 
still  more  marked  position  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  whom  he  stimulated,  while  in  op¬ 
position,  to  adopt  a  less  conciliatory  course 
than  that  which  approved  itself  to  moder¬ 
ate  partisans  such  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  the  same 
time  he  commenced  the  plan  of  delivering 
at  the  end  of  each  parliamentary  session  a 
speech  in  which  he  gave  a  resume  of  its 
proceedings,  accompanied  by  a  sarcastic 
and  withering  commentary  on  the  small¬ 
ness  of  ministerial  results.  During  this 
time  he  also  gained  considerable  notoriety 


by  his  keen  attacks  on  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Ireland,  whom  he  designated  as 
“  aliens  in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  re¬ 
ligion.” 

Upon  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  power  in  1841,  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  the 
third  time  undertook  the  duties  of  the 
chancellorship,  which  he  held  until  the 
dissolution  oi  the  Conservative  party,  and 
the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1 846. 
He  has  continued  doM'n  to  the  present 
time  to  take  an  occasional  part  in  the  de¬ 
bates  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  warmly 
and  cordially  supported  the  ministry  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1852,  and  since  that 
time  advocated  the  undertaking  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  and  in  some  speeches  which 
prodticed  a  profound  impression  through¬ 
out  the  country  counseled  perseverance 
in  carrying  it  to  a  successful  issue.  When 

fieace  was  made  at  Paris  in  March,  1856, 
le  denounced  the  policy  adopted  by  Ixird 
Clarendon  as  a  practical  capitulation  on 
the  part  of  England.  He  was,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  still  is, 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  parliamentary 
speakers  in  either  house.  His  style  of  or¬ 
atory  is  captivating  in  the  extreme,  being 
classical  and  severely  simple,  owing  much 
of  its  charm  to  tbe  very  absence  of  orna¬ 
ment,  though  all  his  speeches  show  marks 
of  careful  preparation.  His  voice  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  and  his  articulation 
perfect,  being  distinct  and  melodious, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  effort, 
and  with  a  clear  and  silvery  tone  M  hich 
gains  the  ear  by  the  manner,  even  if  the 
reason  is  not  always  satisfied  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  his  speeches.  His  allusions  to  classi¬ 
cal  literature,  which  are  not  unfrecnient, 
are  always  in  good  taste  and  applicaole  t«> 
the  subject ;  and  the  structure  of  his  sen¬ 
tences  is  so  correct  and  elegant  that  it  is 
said  they  might  be  printed  straight  from 
his  lips  without  needing  correction.  His 
speeches  on  the  Cambridge  University 
Reform,  delivered  in  1 855,  those  on  the 
Wensleydale  Peerage  in  February,  1856, 
and  others  still  more  recently  delivered  on 
the  state  of  Italy,  and  on  moving  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration  Bill,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  highest  of  oratorical  displays. 
As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ijords  he  was 
remarLable  for  an  easy  carelessness  and  a 
disregard  of  the  formalities  of  his  |>osition, 
which  showed  in  him  an  indifference  to 
ceremony  not  frequently  found  in  those 
who  have  risen  to  the  peerage  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people. 
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EPILOGUE  ON  BOOKS. 


Captivity  ok  Two  Uussiak  Princesses  their  detention  in  the  wild  mountain  fast- 
IN  THE  Caucasus,  including  a  Seven  ness  of  that  mysterious  warrior,  viewed 
Months"'  Residence  in  Shamil's  Seraglio,  with  so  much  hatred  and  dread  by  all  the 
Communicated  by  themselves,  and  trans-  Russians,  would  be  listened  to.  Now  in 
lated  from  the  original  Russian,  by  H.  the  story  told  by  these  ladies,  we  have  a 
SuTHKRLAND  Edw'abds.  Smith,  Elder  &  singular  corroboration  of  its  truth.  To 
Co.  the  Russians  Shamil  was  a  kind  of  Blue¬ 

beard,  or  a  monster,  something  like  the 
Any  information  which  can  bring  the  popular  “  Boney  ”  of  some  fifty  years  ago ; 

Erophet-warrior  of  the  Caucasus  vividly  out  what  character  do  his  female  captives 
efore  us  must  be  welcome.  The  narra-  give  him  ? — they,  who  had  seen  their 
live,  therefore,  of  two  ladies  who  were  in-  peaceful  dwelling  plundered  and  burnt  by 
mates,  although  most  unwillingly,  of  his  his  Murids,  who  had  been  detained  in 
family  for  seven  months,  can  not  but  captivity  by  him,  and  only  liberated  by  a 
awaken  a  deep  interest,  could  we  bring  large  ransom,  and  one  of  whom  had  lost 
ourselves  to  believe  in  its  authenticity,  through  the  brutality  of  her  captors  a  lit- 
This,  however,  we  think  is  undoubte«i ;  tie  infant,  her  youngest  nurseling  ?  Why, 
for  not  only  is  there  a  singular  minute-  they  give  him  “a  far  higher  character 
ness  of  detail,  which  the  fabricator  of  a  than  his  panegyrists  in  England,  France, 
story  would  scarcely  encumber  himself  and  Gennaiiy  have  ever  ventured  to^'claim 
with,  but  a  picture  of  half-civilized  life  is  for  him.”  Tlie  implacable  foe  of  “  holy 
presented  so  vividly,  that  we  feel  assured  Russia,”  and  her  emperor,  is  represented 
neither  a  Russian  princess  nor  a  Russian  in  these  pages  not  only  as  most  truthful 
editor  could  have  invented  it.  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  enemies 

That  in  July,  1854,  the  Lesghians  made  as  with  mends,  but  as  exhibiting  traits  of 
a  descent  into  Kahetia,  and  carried  off  the  considerate  kindness,  which  would  have 
Princess  Chavchavadzey,  and  her  five  been  most  creditable  to  the  polished  Eu- 
young  children,  together  with  her  sister-  ropeaii.  A  most  interesting  narrative  is 
m-law,  the  Princess  Orbeliani,  with  her  this,  and  one  which,  w’ith  the  single  ex- 
infant  son,  her  niece,  and  a  numerous  com-  ception  of  the  ludicrous  pictures  exhibit- 
pany  of  domestic  servants  from  Tsenon-  ing  the  distresses  of  the  Parisian  gover- 
dahl,  were  facts  officially  recorded  ;  and  ness — interpolations  in  very  bad  taste,  we 
that  they  were  .all  taken  to  Shamil’s  resi-  are  inclined  to  think,  ofM.  Verderevsky, 
dence  in  the  mountains,  from  whence,  af-  the  editor — we  feel  that  we  can  read  with 
ter  a  seven  months’  imprisonment,  they  the  confident  assurance  that  it  is  indeed 
were  sent  back  in  exchange  for  Shamil’s  an  “  ower  true  tale.” 
eldest  son,  who  had  for  sixteen  years  been  It  was  during  the  absence  of  Prince 
a  hostage  in  Russia,  and  a  ransom  of  40,000  Chavchavadzey,  and  the  greater  portion 
silver  roubles,  were  also  facts  about  which  of  his  male  servants,  in  July,  1854,  that 
no  doubt  could  exist.  But  the  princess,  the  princess  his  wife,  and  their  children, 
and  her  sister,  indepcmdently  of  their  rank  the  Princess  Orbeliani,  her  little  boy,  her 
in  Georgia,  had  occupied  a  distinguished  niece,  together  with  the  French  governess 
position  at  the  Russian  court  as  ladies  of  and  eleven  female  servants,  were  seized  in 
nonor  to  the  empress,  so  that  no  ordinary  their  beautiful  mansion  at  Tsenondahl  by 
measure  of  excitement  was  awakened  a  band  of  Lesghians  and  Chechnians,  who 
when  the  news  of  their  captivity  arrived,  after  plundering  them,  carried  them  off 
That  they  were  cruelly  treated  was  firm-  with  much  violence,  although  with  little 
ly  believed,  and  therefore  we  can  readily  deliberate  cruelty.  The  picture  of  these 
believe  how  eagerly,  when  the  captives  marauders,  dressed  in  the  ladies’  clothes 
were  restored  to  their  home,  the  story  of  and  children’s  hats,  some  with  silver  forks 
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and  spoons  stuck  in  their  girdles,  and  all  ]  ly  servants,  followed  them  into  the  room, 
with  abundance  of  booty,  strongly  reminds  !  took  their  shoes  off,  and  helped  them  to 
usofthosescenesofborder  warfare,  where  I  undress.  At  this  moment  the  Princess 
the  Elliots  or  the  Armstrongs  were  ac-  Orbeliani  entered  the  apartment,  and  w’as 
customed  almost  to  weigh  themselves  I  instantly  surrounded  by  the  inmates  of  the 
down  with  the  miscellaneous  spoils  of  their  i  seraglio,  among  whom  the  captives  could 
weaker  neighbors.  The  journey  was  long  not  help  noticing  a  girl  of  thirteen,  of  fair 
and  painful,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  complexion,  with  a  face  of  much  exnres- 
that  a  circuitous  route  was  taken — bias- 1  sion,  and  eyes  half-closed.  Thisn-as  Napi- 
rauch  as  when  they  approached  the  dwell-  j  cette,  Shamil’s  daughter,  “  and  if  the 
ing  of  their  chief,  the  captives  were  com-  j  princesses  had  seen  Shamil  distinctly,  they 
pelled  to  wear  vails,  so  thick  that  onlv  |  M'ould  have  had  no  trouble  in  recognizing 
the  merest  outline  of  the  scenery  through  i  her  at  once,  if  only  by  those  hazel  half- 
which  they  passed  could  be  discern^,  j  closed  eyes,  which  form  the  distinguish- 
while  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  jour- 1  ing  feature  of  the  mountain  chief  and  all 
ney  they  were  permitted  to  be  unvailed,  j  his  family.  After  some  time,  two  w’oman 
At  length,  after  twenty-five  days’  weary  j  entered  the  room,  dressed  in  long  white 
travel,  they  approached  Dargi-Vedenne,  j  chemises  over  while  trowsers.  These 
but  as  it  was  twilight  it  was  impossible  j  were  two  of  Shamil’s  wives.  One  of  them, 
for  the  vailed  captives  to  see  any  thing  of  a  sliort,  thin,  pock-marked  woman,  with 
the  immediate  environs  of  Shamil’s  cele- '  crooked,  aquiline  nose,  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
brated  oou/.  “  First  they  met  with  a  row  sly,  malicious  smile,  was  named  Zaidette, 
of  palings,  which  probably  formed  part  of ,  and  appeared  to  be  not  more  than  twen- 
a  cattle-shed,  then  a  ditch,  then  a  ram-  i  ty-four  years  of  age.”  She  was  so  grace- 
part  with  Mtes  like  those  of  the  Cossack  ■  ful  in  all  her  movements,  that  it  was  easy 
entrenched  camps  in  the  Caucasian  pro- 1  to  recognize  in  her  the  native  of  the  Cau- 
vincee,  until  at  length  they  saw  the  roofs  i  casus.  The  captives  soon  ascertained  that 
of  the  aoul  itself.”  1  she  was  of  Tartar  origin,  her  father  being 

Close  to  the  gates  the  prisoners  met  a  [  Shamil’s  tutor,  Djemmal  Eddin,  a  man 
number  of  horsemen,  bearing  lances  adorn-  '  who  exercised  enormous  influence  over 
ed  with  mall  flags,  in  the  ^ont  of  whom  I  the  mountain  chief  and  all  his  people, 
rode  a  boy  of  fourteen.  This  w'as  Sha-  I  The  other  wife,  named  Shouanette,  was 
mil’s  youngest  son  by  awife  who  had  late-  |  an  Armenian,  born  in  Mesdok,  and  alrea- 


ly  died. 


mncessos  were  in-  j  dy  favorably  known  to  the  captives  by 


formed  was  Machmat  Shabi,  and  in  spite  stories  of  her  kindness  w’hich  they  bad 
of  the  rain  that  was  then  falling  in  tor-  heard  on  the  Yoad.  She  was  rather  more 
rents,  they  could  not  help  admiring  his  than  thirty  years  of  age,  tall,  stout,  decid- 
wonderful  beauty.  Then,  without  being  edly  pretty,  with  a  very  fair,  clear  corn- 
stopped  at  the  gates,  they  rode  straight  I  plexion,  and  a  simple  but  exceedingly 
into  the  aoul,  and  were  put  in  a  barn,  kind  expression  of  countenance.  From 
where  they  were  joined  by  all  the  otlier  the  first  moment  the  princesses  felt  dis- 
prisoners.  The  whole  of  the  Tsenondahl  posed  to  place  confidence  in  her. 
party  w’ere  afterwards  invited  to  proceed  Among  the  number  of  persons  who 

to  Shamil’s  own  house . “In  the  were  examining  them  with  so  much  curi- 

outer  courtyard  the  Princess  Cliavchavad-  i  osity  the  princess  noticed  one  young  wo- 
zey  and  her  companions  found  a  large  j  man  of  elegant  appearance,  and  apparent- 
crowd  collected,  and  in  one  of  the  balco-  ly  about  seventeen  years.  She  was  dress- 
nies  perceived  a  solitary  figure  of  lofty  sta- 1  ^  in  a  figured  cotton  tunic,  a  dark  blue 
ture,  dressed  entirely  in  white.  This,  as  I  chemise,  and  wiile  red  trowsers,  while,  in- 
they  afterwards  ascertained,  was  Shamil  |  stead  of  a  vail,  she  wore  a  large  black  silk 
himself^  but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  ^  handkerchief.  Her  face  was  brilliantly 
she  was  unable  to  perceive  the  persons  j  fair,  and  her  nose  thin  and  small,  and 

who  surrounded  her . The  princess-  I  somewhat  retrouMe.  Her  mouth  was 

es  were  invited  by  the  women  to  dis-  !  rather  large,  but  her  teeth  w'ere  dazzliiig- 
mount  from  their  weary  horses,  and  were  '  ly  white.  All  this  attractive  ensenMe 
then  conducted  to  the  dismal  apartment  |  was  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  fine  lar^  gray 
in  which  they  were  destined  to  remain  ■  eyes,  expressive  of  gavety,  amiability,  and 
confined  during  the  next  seven  months.”  j  wann-heartedness.  his  was  Aminette.  a 
Some  of  the  women,  who  were  evident- 1  native  of  Kistee,  and  Shamil’s  third  wife. 
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In  the  small  room  to  which  they  were 
confined,  the  princesses,  with  no  occupa¬ 
tion,  were  well  disjtosed  to  welcome  the 
almost  daily  visits  of  Shamil's  wives,  as 
some  relief  to  their  solitude.  From 
Zaidette,  whose  Tartar  propensities  exhi¬ 
bited  just  the  siune  mixture  of  insatiable 
frreediness  and  low  cunning  which  the 
poor  friar  Kubruonis  complained  of  in  his 
journey  through  the  Caucasus  lux  hundred 
years  ago,  the  captives  received  not  only 
unkindness,  but  occasional  short  commons, 
while  Shouanette  on  all  occasions  stood 
their  friend,  and  in  more  than  one  in- 
sUnce,  with  Shamil  himself.  They  had 
only  one  interview  with  this  prophet-war¬ 
rior,  when,  attended  by  his  steward  and 
interpreter,  on  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
he  came  to  the  covered  balcony  outside 
their  room,  and  seating  himself  there  on 
a  wooden  stool  at  the  door,  put  questioife 
to  them,  to  which  they  replied  from  with¬ 
in.  He  promised  that  they  should  be 
treated  like  his  own  family,  but  threatened, 
in  case  they  should  enter  into  any  corre¬ 
spondence  unknown  to  him,  that  he  would 
kill  them  all,  as  I  did  ten  Kussian  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  prisoners  here,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  baked  in  a  loaf.  Their  in¬ 
genuity  was  discovered,  and  I  ordered 
them  to  have  their  heads  cut  oft’.”  The 
poor  captives  replie<i  they  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  deceiving  him,  and  Shatnil,  with 
the  harsh  rejoinder  that  they  must  re¬ 
member  they  were  in  his  power,  departed. 
His  threats,  however,  were  far  harsher 
t  han  his  deeds,  for  although  he  kept  aloof 
from  them,  as  though  a  Christian  woman 
were  an  unclean  animal,  he  showed  them 
many  marks  of  considerate  kindness.  He 
ordered  their  children  to  be  sent  on  a 
visit  to  him,  and  the  little  creatures  re¬ 
turned  laden  with  fruit  and  sweetmeats. 
Little  Alexander,  the  only  son  of  the 
Princess  ChavchavadKey,  being  very  ill, 
Shamil  sent  for  a  woman  who  practiced 
medicine,  and  the  Iman  himself  superin¬ 
tended  her  treatment.  The  grand  reme¬ 
dy  prescribed  was  that  favorite  one  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  middle  ages,  the  skin 
stripped  from  a  sheep  newly  slaughtered, 
and  the  patient  wrapped  up  in  the  hot 
skin.  When  the  cold  weatner  came  on, 
Shamil  was  careful  to  see  that  the  rather 
unusual  luxury  of  glass  was  supplied  to 
the  little  window  that  gave  its  sole  light 
to  the  captives’  apartment.  He  also  or¬ 
dered  the  fire-place  to  be  rebuilt,  and  in¬ 
spected  it  himself  when  finished.  On  this 


'  occasion  he  found  a  saucepan  full  of  water, 

.  w’ith  a  few  onions  in  it ;  on  which  he 
<  called  for  Zaidette,  and  reproached  her 
!  with  great  an^er  for  her  meanness  to- 
I  wards  his  captives ;  and  soon  after  the 
I  gentler  Shouanette  came  in  with  tea,  but- 
!  ter,  and  rice,  until  other  food  could  be 
I  prepared.  The  following  particulars  re- 
!  specting  this  singular  chieftain  are  not 
j  without  interest ; 

!  “We  may  here  state  how  Shamil  is  in  the 
'  habit  of  passing  his  day.  He  rises  at  six.  At 
;  seven  he  takes  tea  with  milk  and  buns ;  this  is 
I  prepared  and  taken  to  him  by  Shouanette. 

I  “  He  is  then  occupied  alone,  or  receives  visits 
until  one  o’clock,  when  he  dines.  The  dinner 
,  is  very  simple,  and  is  brought  to  him  by  Zai- 
!  dette  and  Shouanette.  After  dinner  he  is  again 
alone  until  nine,  when  he  sups,  and  at  eleven 
'  goes  to  bed.  On  Friday  he  spends  a  portion  of 
I  time  at  the  mosque. 

I  “  While  Shamil  was  absent,  Aminette  came 
i  running  to  the  princesses  with  a  suggestion 
I  that  they  should  pay  a  secret  visit  to  the  Iman’s 

Krivate  apartments.  The  captives  accompanied 
er  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  curiosity  over- 
j  came  every  other  feeling.  In  Shamil’s  private 
room  they  saw  some  very  rich  carpets,  and  a 
great  number  of  books.  Aminette  also  showed 
them  some  beautiful  Georgian  pistols,  mounted 
in  silver,  and  pistol-cases  of  cloth  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver.” 

This  splendor  Sh.imil  seems  only  to 
have  indulged  himself  in  with  respect  to 
his  w’ea|)oii8,  for  he  w'ould  not  allow  his 
wives  to  wear  gold-embroidered  garments 
or  jewels ;  and  his  own  dress,  even  on 
state  occasions,  was,  for  a  Circassian  chief¬ 
tain,  remarkably  plain.  Here  is  his  pic¬ 
ture,  when  setting  out  on  a  warlike  exr 
[»edition : 

“  At  last  Shamil  was  quite  ready  for  his 
departure.  A  white  horse  with  crimson  ca¬ 
parisons  was  brought  into  the  court-yard  and 
the  Iman  appear^  in  a  tunic  of  brown  cloth, 
lined  with  black  fur.  He  wore  colored  shoes, 
and  tightly  fitting  gaiters  edged  with  narrow 
braid.  He  had  neither  silver  nor  gold  on  any 
part  of  his  costume,  and  was  too  much  an  enemy 
to  luxury  to  wear  the  slightest  ornament.  On 
his  heail  he  wore  a  white  efuilma  round  his  Cir¬ 
cassian  cap,  the  crown  of  which  was  red,  with 
a  black  tat^l  at  the  top.  The  ends  of  the 
rhalma  hung  loose  down  his  back.  In  this 
costume,  and  seated  on  his  beautiful  white 
horse,  Shamil  looked  magnificent,  and  even 
imposing.  All  his  family,  his  servants,  and 
the  children  of  the  captives  accompanied  him 
to  the  gates,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  passed 
through  they  were  closed,  and  he  was  seen  no 
more.” 
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After  much  negotiation  and  many 
delays,  the  ransom  price  for  the  fjoor 
captives  was  agreed  upon  at  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  had  originally  been  de¬ 
manded.  This,  however,  was  not  owing 
to  rapacity  on  the  part  of  Sliamil,^  but  to 
the  determination  of  his  Murids  to  obtain 
as  large  a  sum  as  possible,  the  ransom 
money  being  divided  in  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  among  the  Iman  and  his  followers. 
The  plan  adopted  by  Shamil  to  induce 
them  to  accept  the  smaller  sum,  was  very 
characteristic.  There  was  a  celebrated 
hermit,  a  professor  of  Muridism,  who  for 
many  years  had  dwelt  in  the  W'oods.  He 
was  sent  for,  and  placed  in  Shamil’s  own 
room,  tlie  window  of  which  looked  out 
on  the  exterior  court-yard.  Here  a  large 
company  of  Murids  a.ssembled  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  this  holy  man,  who  for  three 
vseeke^  every  day,  prayed  and  discoursed 
to  them,  at  intervals  breaking  out  into  a 
kind  of  chant,  to  which  Shamil  and  his 
chief  officers  responded  in  the  words  of 
the  Mohammedan  confession  of  faith,  ac¬ 
companying  the  chant  with  violent  gesti¬ 
culations.  But  however  the  holy  man 
might  begin  his  discourse,  the  conclusion 
was  always  a  warning  against  riches,  and 
an  exhortation  to  eschew  the  vanities  of 
this,  world.  And  so  powerful  was  his 
rude  eloquence  on  the  minds  of  these 
rude  men,  that  long  ere  the  three  weeks’ 
preaching  was  over,  not  only  had  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  forego  a  portion 
of  their  share,  but  they  had  actually  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  in  making  a  road  to 
the  place  where  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
exchanged,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
journey  !  With  the  account  of  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  captives  to  their  families 
this  very  interesting  narrative  concludes  ; 
and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our 
readers. 


The  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Illustrated 
with  Kssaj's  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der  Grant,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  con¬ 
taining  Essays.  London :  J.  W.  Parker 
and  Son,  West  Strand. 

No  Greek  author  more  needs  the  help 
of  the  commentator  and  interpreter  than 
Aristotle,  nor  is  there  one  that  demands 
a  wider  culture  or  a  firmer  philosophical 
grasp.  His  frequent  references  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  in  a  way  so  brief  as  to 
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be  tantalizing  ;  his  practice  of  assuming 
so  much  as  known ;  his  suggestive  and 
tentative,  rather  than  direct,  method,  all 
go  to  make  it  difficult  to  road  him  with 
advantage.  And  yet  W’e  have  hitherto 
been  without  any  sufficient  introduction 
in  English  to  his  perhaps  most  character¬ 
istic  and  interesting  work.  In  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  which  we  have  before  us  the  first 
installment.  Sir  A.  Grant  has  sought  to 
supply  this  deficiency ;  and  his  introduc¬ 
tory  es-says  fonn  a  valuable  propa;deutic 
course  to  the  study  which  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  further.  The  first  of  them  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  critical  inquiry  into 
the  precise  relation  in  which  the  three 
ethical  works  printed  in  our  editions 
stand  to  their  nominal  author.  The  se¬ 
cond  discusses  the  progress  of  ethical 
thought  and  study  prior  to  the  lime  of 
Aristotle.  The  third  seeks  to  define  the 
relation  of  Aristotle  to  Plato  as  a  thinker 
and  theorist.  The  fourth  is  devoted  to  a 
discus-sion  and  elucidation  of  his  peculiar 
philosophical  phraseology.  In  the  firth  it 
IS  sought  to  present  to  us  the  views  of 
Aristotle  upon  certain  great  ontological 
problems.  The  sixth  seeks  to  bring  out 
into  relief  the  contrasts  presented  b^  the 
philosophy  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  as 
compared  with  the  results  of  modern 
speculation  on  kindred  subjects. 

These  papers  are  written  with  clearness 
and  vigor,  and  show  familiarity  with  the 
matter  discussed,  not  merely  in  itself^  but 
in  those  higher  and  wdder  views  which 
open  out  upon  one  who  approaches  the 
subject  of  Greek  jihilosophical  thought. 
Sir  A.  Grant  shows  himself  capable,  not 
merely  of  dealing  with  his  author  as  ajidus 
intenyre*^  but  of  understanding  the  point 
of  view  from  which  he  contemplated  the 
universe,  and  enabling  others  to  under¬ 
stand  it  too.  In  the  course  of  the  second 
Essay,  he  is  led  to  dwell  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Sophists,  and  their  influence 
upon  society ;  and  here,  we  think,  he  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  historian  who 
has  contributed  more  largely  than  any 
one  else  towards  enabling  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  calling  and  position  of  those* 
men.  Sir  Alexander  himself  shows  that 
there  is  no  groimd  for  imputing  to  them 
“  directly  immoral  tenets,  or  an  intention 
to  corrupt  the  world,”  and  treats  the 
mode  of  thought  which  generally  charac¬ 
terized  them  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  Nor  to  the 
question  of  fact,  “  Did  they  impair  the 
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morality  of  Greece?”  is  lie  prepared  to  give 
more  than  a  most  qualified  affirmative  re¬ 
ply — if  affirmative  at  all.  (See  pp.  109, 
110.)  Now  the  gist  of  Mr.  Grote’s  plead¬ 
ing  is,  that  those  professioiual  teachers 
were,  generically,  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  their  age  — th.at  they  w’ere  simply  a 
fair  expression  of  its  mental  and  moral  de¬ 
velopment  Perhaps  he  has  not  suffi-  j 
ciently  appreciated  the  moral  enervation 
which  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  speculation,  and  which  appears  [ 
in  not  a  few  of  those  men  ;  but  one  thing  | 
is  clear,  that  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Grote’s  eighth  volume,  it  has  been  utterly 
impossible  for  a  scholar  to  spe.ak  in  that 
wholesale,  sweeping  way  of  the  Sophists  : 
as  a  class,  which  was  the  wont  before.  A  j 
commentator  upon  Plato  will  henceforth  , 
hardly  venture,  as  Stallbaum  does  in  a 
note  uj)on  the  pas.sage  in  the  Republic,  to 
characterize  them  en  ma«»e  as  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the 
honorable  and  the  ba.se,  had  no  founda-  j 
tion  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  existed 
by  convention  alone.  (See  Stallbaum,  ad 
Rep.,  pp.  338,  c.)  We  are  rather  sur¬ 
prised,  too,  that  Sir  A.  Grant,  as  well  as  ! 
Mr.  Cope  in  the  Philoloffical  Journal,  j 
should  continue  to  indorse  the  antiquated  ' 
reproach  cast  upon  the  Sojffiists  for  taking 
fees.  Surely  it  would  have  been  defer¬ 
ence  enough  for  a  prejudice  utterly  with¬ 
out  foundation  in  principle,  and  rather  sa¬ 
voring  of  false  pride,  to  excuse  the  con- 
temj»t  which  Socrates  and  Plato  poured 
upon  those  who  adopted  so  natural  and 
reasonable  a  course,  without  going  the 
length  of  stigmatizing  those  who  were 
the  objects  of  thnt  contempt.  Had  Soc¬ 
rates  not  been  something  of  an  .ascetic, 
and  had  Plato  not  been  rendered  inde¬ 
pendent  of  a  professional  calling  by  an 
hereditary  fortune,  we  might  perh.ap8 
have  had  some  different  expression  of 
opinion  from  both  of  them  on  this  point. 
As  it  was,  it  would  have  been  an  utter  in¬ 
consistency  in  the  former,  and  an  alto¬ 
gether  needless  descent  from  a  position  of 
independence  in  the  latter,  to  have  ac¬ 
cepted  any  money  from  those  who  followed 
them.  And  though  at  first  the  transac¬ 
tion  between  professor  and  pupil  was  un- 
question.ably  regarded  as  ignoble  and 
mercenary,  there  is  evidence  enongh  that 
it  eventually  became  the  recognized  order 
of  procedure.  (See,  for  example,- ..-l/w/. 
(Soc.,  p.  20,  A.  H.)  Precisely  similar  w;i8 
the  change  of  sentiment  at  Rome  with 


reference  to  the  judici.al  pleader.  Origin¬ 
ally  unknown  in  the  primitive  relation  be¬ 
tween  patron  and  client,  we  find  evidence 
in  the  })rohibitive  enactment  of  the  ler 
Gincia,  b.c.  204,  that  the  practice  of  fee¬ 
ing  legal  advisers  was  beginning  to  come 
into  vogue ;  and  what  was  thus  «t  first, 
and  again  and  again  declared  contrary  to 
law,  was  at  length  formally  recognized 
and  approved  by  legislation. 

There  is  one  more  point  with  reference 
to  which  we  differ  strongly’  from  Sir  A. 
Grant ;  it  is  the  moral  significance  of  the 
de.ath  of  Socrates.  He  pronounces  it  a 
judicial  suicide ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  on 
altogether  insufficient  grounds.  Who 
does  not  see  that  those  reasons  for  resig¬ 
nation  to  death,  enumerated  by  the  author 
from  the  Apology  of  Xenophon,  are  all 
the  while  contemplated  by  the  sage,  who 
is  calm  and  composed  enough  to  dwell 
upon  them,  as  mere  secondary  and  subor¬ 
dinate  considerations,  while  the  absolute 
imper.ative  of  duty  was  still  the  voice  in 
obedience  to  which  he  moved?  No;  a 
death  like  that  of  Socrates  was  no  result 
of  “  a  very  enlightened  calculation  and 
b.alance  of  gain  against  loss  in  submitting 
to  die.”  We  are  mistaken,  or  men  w’ill 
still  continue  to  praise  th.at  death,  “  not 
merely  as  relatively  noble,  but  as  ...  . 
even  holy  in  its  character.”  (P.  118.) 

We  have  thought  it  desir.able  to  ani¬ 
madvert  briefly  on  the  above  points,  differ¬ 
ing  as  we  do  somewhat  from  the  author 
with  regard  to  them  ;  but  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  points  like  these  in  no  way  in¬ 
terferes  with  our  judgment  as  to  the  value 
which  this  volume  is  likely  to  have  for 
those  who  are  reading  the  Ethics.  The 
discussion  of  Aristotle’s  relations  to  Plato 
in  Essay  III.  is  clear  .and  able  ;  nor  does 
the  author  fail  to  do  jastice  to  the  far 
j  finer  and  more  loftily  philosophical  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  latter.  And  the  chapter  on 
the  technical  phraseology  of  Aristotle 
likewise  M’ill  be  found  admirably  adapted 
to  set  fundamental  notions  in  a  clear  light, 
and  remove  that  confusion  which  has  in¬ 
volved  them,  from  their  being  adopted 
into  modem  thought  and  language,  with 
modified  meanings  .and  suggestions.  We 
shall  look  with  intere.st  for  the  second  vol¬ 
ume,  which  is  promised  at  an  early  period, 
and  which  is  to  contain  the  text  and 
notes.  Here  Sir  A.  Gr.ant  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  following  M.  Michelet,  whose  Lat¬ 
in  commentary  is  the  best  companion  to 
the  Ethics  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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It  is  indeed  all  that  could  be  desired,  were  I 
it  only  in  English ;  for  whatever  advan- ' 
tages  may  belong  to  Latin  as  the  language  ! 
of  criticism  purely  verbal  or  textual,  there  | 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  that  has  to  do  : 
with  mental  and  moral  science,  a  writer  is  I 
able  to  come  to  a  &r  clearer  understand*  j 
ing  with  his  reader  by  using  his  own  Ian- ' 
guage.  . 


Aet  and  Natcrk  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  Hy  G,  W.  Thornbury.  2  vols. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 


“  Don’t  tell  me :  me,”  said  a  wise 

counselor  to  some  one  about  to  write  a  ; 
history.  Mr.  Thornbury  has  learnt  this  ' 
U  sson  well.  He  is  an  artist ;  and  he  w'rites  i 
to  the  eye.  Whether  he  gossips  about  j 
I  logarth  and  Teniers,  soliloquizes  on  Crora-  i 
well,  sketches  figures  and  landscapes  in  Italy  | 
.ind  France,  or  dreams  over  his  Don  Quix- 1 
ote  or  his  F roissart,  he  is  always geni.al,  live- ! 
ly,  and  charming.  His  sparkling  talk  bub-  ' 
bles  up  so  rapidly,  he  flutters  so  airily 
from  fact  to  fencv,  and  from  fancy  to  fact,  j 
that  grave  fault-ending  is  impossible,  even 
where  (as  seldom  happens)  w’e  may  think  ^ 
him  in  the  wrong.  It  is  as  though  we 
were  chatting  together  over  our  wine  and  , 
walnuts.  We  put  in  a  laughing  rejoinder,  I 
and  the  conversation  skims  away,  swal¬ 
low-like,  in  a  moment,  to  some  other  reach 
of  its  winding  river.  We  like  his  kindly 
estimate  of  foreign  manners,  his  imagina- 1 
tive  sympathy  with  by-gone  times,  and  j 
the  clear  good  sense  of  the  appreciation  I 
he  can  still  retain  for  what  is  good  and  j 
hopeful  in  the  England  of  to-day.  Very  | 
much  to  our  mind  is  that  catholicity  of  j 
taste  which  can  realize  so  vividly  the  poet-  | 
ry  of  the  past,  without  any  loss  of  its  power  i 
to  detect  the  poetry  of  the  present.  As-  j 
suredly  Fleet  Street  ought  not  to  be  prosaic  i 
because  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  j 
was  so  gorgeous.  Take  as  a  sample  the  ! 
following  passage,  expressive  of  thoughts  j 
not  unfiimiliar  to  those  w'ho  love  to  med-  | 
itate  at  times  amidst  the  uproar  of  our  | 
great  city. 


“  THE  POBTRT  OF  LONDON. 


“The  poetry  of  Ijondon  is  in  the  great 
Itrimming  wagon  of  hay,  grinding  through  the 
streets  on  bright  summer  mornings,  scattering 
dry  perfume  that  brings  thought  of  country 
homes  to  doleful  men,  bleached  or  sallowed  by 
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!  long  imprisonment  at  tavern-bars  and  behind 
dusty  warehouses.  It  is  in  the  crystal  blocks 
of  ice,  like  Pitt  diamonds  grown  up,  that  are 
hande<l  down  fishmongers'  cellars  on  sharp  win¬ 
ter  dawnings,  when  men  passed  muffled,  and 
beating  their  breasts  for  warmth — too  cold  to 
speak,  and  too  lifeless  to  look  about  them.  It 
in  old  times,  in  the  dusty  coach,  rolling  in 
from  its  long  course  over  moor,  and  common, 
and  green  lane,  under  the  dim,  low  archway  of 
the  city  inn,  with  its  rough  ostler  ready  to 
criticise  the  smoking  cattle  —  and  the  smart 
maid-servants,  in  the  galleries  above,  ready  to 
criticise  the  passengers.  There  is  poetry  too  in 
the  rough,  dusty-fctoted  countryman’s  first  be¬ 
wildered  stare  at  the  inmcnsity  of  St.  Paul’s. 

“  Poetry  scuttling  away  from  the  flood  of  cabs 
and  the  torrent  of  omnibuses,  takes  refuge  in 
little  nooks  in  the  Temple,  where  the  fountain 
waves  its  silver  rod,  which  melts  in  the  sun  and 
dissolves  into  a  torrent,  as  if  in  emulation  of 
the  shining  river  beyond ;  or  in  the  brick  arch¬ 
way  of  Christchurch,  with  its  silence  and 
repose ;  or  nestles  in  the  green  tree  in  Cheap- 
side,  where,  as  in  a  cliff  over  an  ocean,  rooks 
build  and  clamor. 

“  The  sickly  geranium  at  the  pale-faced 
weaver's  window ;  the  canary  singing,  like  an 
enchanted  bird  of  gold,  to  the  pining  seam¬ 
stresses,  stitching  gay  shrouds  for  dead  men  of 
rank ;  the  squalid  children  who  sell  violets  and 
scentless  weeds  to  care-worn  city  men  ;  sham 
countrymen,  with  dank  bulrushes  and  birds' 
nests  that  look  unreal ;  all  combine  into  a  pic¬ 
ture  rich  in  poetry  —  into  elegy,  ode,  even 
hymn.”  (Vol.  i.,  p.  11.) 

Here  again  are  some  remarks  on  Crom¬ 
well,  from  an  essay  suggested  by  coach¬ 
building  Long  Acre,  where  once  our  great 
Protector  had  his  dwelling.  We  hail 
every  indication  of  that  healthful  reac¬ 
tion  which  has  of  late  years  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  thoughtful  concerning 
that  grand  assertor  of  our  liberties — a  re¬ 
action  to  which  Carlyle  has  indeed  large¬ 
ly  contributed,  but  which  had  been  com¬ 
menced  by  other  hands  before  he  edited 
the  Letters  and  Speeches. 

“  CROMWELL. 

“  Cromwell  seems  untrue,  precisely  from  his 
very  truthfulness ;  because  he  did  not  from  the 
outset  aim  at  a  crown ;  becaase  he  acted  for 
each  emergency  he  seems  contradictory ;  but 
every  where  will  his  ruling  motives  be  a  hatred 
of  anarchy  and  a  love  of  toleration.  I  believe 
that  could  any  great  men  have  established  order 
under  any  onler  of  government,  Cromwell,  if 
unassailed,  would  have  sunk  again  into  the 
country  farmer ;  without  this  he  could  not  rest 
till  death.  He  felt  there  was  a  work  to  do,  he 
felt  that  he  was  the  strongest  to  do  it ;  and  time 
showed,  that  if  he  did  not  do  it,  there  was  no 
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resource  but  recsllinf;  the  Stuarts.  If  we  be-  ' 
Here  Cromwell  sincere  in  supporting;  the  first 
revolution,  we  must  allow  him  right  in  uphold¬ 
ing  it  To  have  helped  to  undo  what  he  had 
helped  to  do,  would  have  been  avowing  that  he 
had  fought  for  a  lie  and  not  for  a  truth.  The  I 
two  current  theories  respecting  Cromwell  rival  I 
each  other  in  absurdity.  How  could  ambiUon,  | 
be  dormant  till  half  a  life  was  past  f  how  could  | 
a  life  so  harmonious  be  in  the  be^nning  sincere,  ! 
and  in  the  end  a  ma.ss  of  hypocrisy  f  If  he  was  ! 
sincere  ever,  he  died  sincere.  He  fought  for  j 
what  we  now  enjoy — for  what  Charles  refused  | 
to  surrender — bled  for  what  James  refused  to 
give,  and  was  driven  into  exile.”  (Vol.  i.,  p.  I 
249.)  I 

These  volumes  contain  likewise  sundry  \ 
humorous  experiences  of  a  little  attorney  , 
of  Gray’s  Inn  ;  some  curious  studies  in  an  j 
old  library  at  Rome  ;  a  half-serious,  half¬ 
playful  defense  of  the  pipe,  which  (like 
much  here  beside)  Elia  would  have  read 
with  pleasure ;  reveries  in  old  houses  and 
among  English  village  scenery  ;  with,  last 
of  all,  some  sharp  sayings  about  the  critics,  ! 
by  which  we,  guiltless  of  gall,  are  quite 
untouched.  Stoke  Deverell  and  it*  Manor  j 
Hou*e  is  a  pure  poem  of  great  beauty.  i 


Salad  for  the  Social.  By  the  Author 
of  “  Salad  for  the  Solitary.”  Bentley. 

A  salad  should  be,  as  to  its  contents, 
multifarious ;  as  to  its  proportions,  an 
artistic  harmony ;  as  to  its  flavor,  of  a 
certain  pungent  freshness.  It  is  a  kind  of 
vegetable  wit — a  piquancy  elicited  from 
the  adroit  admixture  of  elements  appar¬ 
ently  incongruous.  A  salad  is  the  epi¬ 
cure’s  bribe  to  hard-ridden  appetite,  flag¬ 
ging  at  the  final  stage.  It  is  tne  pride  of 
vegetarians  and  the  test  of  cooks.  It  is 
a  microcosm,  a  symbol  of  the  world,  a 
type  of  civilisation.  For  does  it  not 
mingle  together  the  natural  and  the  arti¬ 
ficial  by  the  persuasive  medium  of  bland¬ 


est  oil — harmonizing  rural  greenness  and 
technic  condiment  by  that  pacific  liquid 
which  is  soft  as  politeness  and  subtle  as 
policy  ?  Here  we  have  a  book-salad, 
bound  appropriately  in  green,  composed 
of  various  and  vivacious  gossip  on  men 
and  things,  and  cunningly  seasoned  with 
a  pleasant  humor.  Here  the  “  solitary,” 
perhaps  the  invalid,  or  the  student,  or  the 
shy  and  silent  man,  or  the  lone  man  in  a 
London  lodging,  may  read  and  fancy  him¬ 
self  a  listener  at  some  table  where  the 
guests  are  rare  and  lively  talkers,  foun¬ 
tains  of  anecdote,  inexhaustible  in  oddi¬ 
ties  and  ana.  We  have  anecdotes  of 
books,  book-makers,  booksellers,  and 
bookbinders.  Then*a  collection  of  memo¬ 
randa  about  money,  that  “vertiginous 
pool,”  as  Jeremjr  Taylor  calls  it,  with 
some  strange  stones  of  devoted  Mammon- 
worshipers.  Curious  facts  about  the  toilet 
are  gathered  together  in  another  place, 
with  welcome  extracts  from  some  of  oiir 
old  poets,  showing  how  channing  after 
all  have  some  of  the  fair  toilet  devotees 
been  found.  The  mysteries  of  medicine 
furnish  matter  for  another  rambling  essay 
—  what  horrible  ingredients  our  poor 
forefathers  were  fain  to  swallow ;  the 
works  and  ways  of  quacks  ;  the  physiolo¬ 
gical  varieties  of  the  medical  man — the 
silent,  the  chatty,  the  bland,  the  rough. 
The  salad-eater  next  hears  some  one  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  seasons  in  towi\  and  country  ; 
another  voice  relates  some  comic  “  I  lu- 
mors  of  the  Law while  a  third  tells 
stories  of  animals,  and  a  fourth  enlarges 
on  “  Pulpit  Peculiarities.  Some  of  the 
author’s  stories  we  have  heard  before ; 
but  there  is  much  that  is  new,  and  he  is 
never  tiresome.  Many  of  the  parallel 
passages  adduced  in  a  paper  on  the  “  Lar¬ 
cenies  of  Literature  ”  appeared  to  us 
mere  accidental  resemblances,  or  else* 
varieties  of  those  now  familiar  ideas  which 
were  long  what  may  be  termed  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  poets. 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


Lobd  Lyndhchst  ANn  TIon  Josiah  (Jcincy. — 
Since  the  pages  containing  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst  in  this  number  were  printed,  we  find 
in  the  Boston  Poet.  Fe>>.  12,  1858,  the  following 
pleasnnt  remarks  of  tlie  Hon.  and  venerable  Josiah 
Quincy,  made  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society ;  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop 
in  the  chair.  “Lord  Lyndhurst,  of  England,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Boston,  was  elected  an  honorary  member ; 
pending  which  the  senior  member  of  the  Soiiety, 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  made  some  remarks  relative 
to  this  distinguished  nobleman.  Both  he  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  were  bom  in  the  same  year  and  same 
town  ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  family  tradition  that  the 
same  nurse  officiateil  on  both  occasions.  ^Vhetllcr 
she  was  a  wet  or  a  dry  nurse  he  did  not  know;  but 
the  fiict  tliat  both  had  lived  so  long  was  in  favor,  at 
least,  of  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  in  both  cases. 

“  He  remember^  meeting  Lyndhurst  in  his  young 
days,  when  he  was  regarded  witli  great  favor,  and 
especially  by  the  ladies.  His  family  did  not  leave 
this  country  because  they  were  tones,  but  because 
tiiey  preferred  England.  Thus  their  paths  diverged. 
Ho,  Lyndhurst,  planted  himself  on  a  soil  that  was 
propitious  for  the  growth  of  lonls,  and  so  grew  up  to 
be  a  lord,  while  he  (Mr.  Quincy)  remained  here  and 
became  a  sovereign." 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Jakes  R.  Lowell. 
Complete  in  two  volumes.  Pp.  316  and  322. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  k  Helds.  1858. 

These  two  neat  and  beautiful  volumes  appear  in 
their  tasteful  dress  of  blue  and  gold,  the  livery  of 
their  enterprising  puULshcrs  in  a  scries  of  volumes 
like  these,  asking  admittance  to  tlie  presence  of  all 
lovers  of  true  poetrj'.  Wherever  the  poetic  fame  of 
Mr.  Lowell  is  known  and  appreciated,  they  will  need 
no  formal  introduction,  but  will  receive  a  prompt  and 
cordial  welcome.  They  are  fitting  candidates  for  the 
bovdoir  of  many  ladies,  and  the  choice  libraries  of 
many  gentlemen.  They  contain  many  gems  of 
thought 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  is  in  hand. 
Devoted  to  Literature.  Art,  and  Politics.  Boston  : 
Phillips,  Sampson  k  Co.  Few  magazines  have  a 
stronger  force  of  literary  talent  to  fill  its  pages 
tlian  this.  Its  contents  for  February  are,  “The 
Great  FaQure,"  “The  Librarian’s  St oiy,"  “Daylight 
and  Moonlight,”  and  a  goodly  number  of  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  well  adapted  to  various  tastes  and  literary  di¬ 
gestions. 

Beatrice  Cknci.  A  Historical  ICovel  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  F.  D.  Suerrazi.  Tramslated 
from  the  Italian  by  Luioi  Monti,  A.M.,  Instructor 
in  Italian  at  Harvard  Universit}’,  Cambridge.  In 
two  volumes,  with  a  portrait.  New-York:  Rudd 
A  Carlton,  310  Broadway.  1858. 

The  translator  of  this  work  informs  us  that  “  it  is 
by  one  of  the  gnatest  of  cotemporary  Italian 
authors.”  In  his  preface  the  translator  nsks|:  “  ‘  Is 
there  any  literature  in  Italy  at  the  present  time. 


worthy  of  the  name?’  Tliat  question  was  asked  mo 
by  a  man  of  letters  several  years  ago.  This  work  of 
mine  is  an  answer  to  it.’’  He  says  that  Italy  has  al¬ 
ways  shone  as  a  bright  star  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  holds  even  now  in  her  bosom  men  worthy  of  the 
country  of  poetry  and  of  song. 

The  True  Woman;  or,  Life  and  Happiness  at 
Home  and  Abroad.  By  Jesse  T.  Peck.  D.D. 
Author  of  the  '•  Central  Idea  of  Christianity.  \ew- 
York;  Publi.shed  by  Carlton  k  Porter,  200  Mul¬ 
berry  street.  Pp.  400. 

The  estimable  author  of  this  unpretending  volume 
“  dedicates  it  to  tlie  true  women  of  America.”  We 
could  hardly  wish  it  a  more  comprehem-ive  field  of 
useftilness,  or  more  deservedly  enduring  in  its  salu¬ 
tary  impressions,  than  that  all  the  women  of  America 
should  read  it,  and  imbibe,  and  be  inflnenoed  by  the 
sterling  Christian  principles  which  {lervade  its  pages. 
Woman  I  a  true  woman  I  true  in  tlie  truest  and  high¬ 
est  sense  I  what  a  theme,  what  a  subject  for  a  truly 
Christian  author  to  expound  I  Make  all  women  “true 
women’’  in  the  true  Christian  sense  of  the  U*rm,  and 
a  renovating  infiuenoe  would  soon  change  the  aspects 
of  tlie  world,  diflusing  virtue,  order,  harmony,  and 
happiness  tliroughout  the  great  family  of  man.  The 
author  of  this  good  book  has  done  a  good  service  for 
the  “women  of  America,”  and  if  all  the  daughters  of 
America  could  lie  induced  carefully  to  read  its  pages, 
many  would  “rise  up  and  call  him  blessctl.” 

Ciiristianitt  in  the  Kitchen.  A  Pliysiological 
Cook  Book.  By  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 

“There  U  death  in  the  pot.”  S  Kings  4: 40. 

Boston:  Ticknor  A  Field.*.  1857.  Pp.  189.  For 
sale  by  Stringer  and  Townsend. 

A  OOOD  and  well-digested  cook  book  is  a  veiy  desir¬ 
able  physiological  phamiaoopeeia,  affecting  the  many 
rills  of  human  comfort,  which  unite  and  flow  througli 
that  hidden  channel,  the  stomach,  which  sends  its  be¬ 
nign  or  oppressive  influences  up  to  the  brain,  the 
g;reat  manufactory  of  thought,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  of  the  right  stamp,  written  and  compiled  with 
ripe  judgment  and  great  practic^al  intelligence.  Budi 
we  believe  Mrs.  Mann’s  book  to  be. 

On  the  3(1  of  December  Herr  Fdouard  Scriber,  a 
clergyman  of  Darmstadt,  died  in  the  village  of  Mer- 
kerlierbaclL  in  Nassau.  He  was  well  known  from 
his  numerous  historical  writings,  principally  con¬ 
nected  with  his  own  country,  and  for  his  biographi¬ 
cal  lexicon  of  the  authors  of  the  Duchy  of  Hosse 
Darmstadt  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  was  first  published  m  1831,  and  reap¬ 
peared,  revised  and  corrected,  in  1843. 

Professor  Gualtier,  the  well-known  Genevese 
historian,  has  just  published  a  valuable  work,  enti¬ 
tled,  “Etrennes  Historiques  de  Geneve  pour  1658;” 
and  from  Dr.  Galiffe,  of  the  same  town,  has  appeared 
a  magnificent  genealogical  book,  called  “  Armorial 
Historique  Genevois.” 
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A  HiTHFKTO  unpublished  poem  by  Goethe  lias 
just  appeared  in  the  “Peutache  Muaeum,"  inserted 
by  I’ro^ssor  Kahlert,  who  for  its  genuine- 

ness.  It  was  written  by  Uoetbe  during  his  stay  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic.  It  is  in  praise  of  love 
and  wine,  an^  except  for  the  great  name  of  the 
poet  attached  to  it  would  have  no  value.  The  date 
appended  to  it  is  ‘‘  Leipsic,  12  May,  1161.  Goethe." 

In  Moscow  an  album  of  Sevastopol  has  just  been 
published,  with  thirty-five  well-executetl  views, 
wliidi  Herr  Berg,  the  author  of  them,  is  said  to  have 
taken  principally  under  a  shower  of  French  and 
English  balls. 

Mr.  Parton,  the  biographer  of  Aaron  Burr,  is 
understood  to  be  engaged  in  preparing  a  life  of  Gen. 
A  ndrew  .Tackson,  for  which  he  obtained  much  new 
material  while  writing  the  life  of  the  great  ‘  conspi- 
'  nitor."  Mr.  Parton  entertains  the  theory  that  Jack- 
son  owed  hia  elevation  to  the  Presidency  to  the 
secret  suggestions  and  aid  of  Burr. 

IViLLiAU  E.  Burton,  comedian,  intends,  it  is  said, 
to  bring  out  an  original  “  Comic  Annual,”  by  Ameri¬ 
can  writers,  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  manner.  Burton,  who  is  a  very  competent 
judgr?  of  tlic  matter,  says  our  country  is  abundant  in 
writers  and  tncUeritl  of  wit  and  humor,  if  one  could 
only  get  the  funny  dogs  to  do  tlieir  best. 

Dk.  Jonas  is  alrout  to  publisli  the  Life  and  Corre- 
spondeme  of  trchlcicrmacher.  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  highly  interesting,  particularly  bis  letters  to 
and  from  Frederick  SchlegcL 

Monsieur  Reviluod,  of  Geneva,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  which  will  be  moat  interesting  to  lovers 
of  antujuarian  liU'rature.  it  is  called  "  .Satires  Chres- 
tiennes  de  la  Cuisine  Papale.” 

Iv  the  neigh boritood  of  Andcmach,  the  railroad 
on  the  led  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  separated  fVom  the 
mountain  of  Krancnberg  by  a  great  wall,  in  some 
places  eight  or  ten  feet  thick.  In  digging  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  it,  a  landslip  took  place,  and  in  its  de¬ 
scent  laid  open  the  entrance  to  a  subterranean  diam- 
ber,  about  nine  feet  broad  by  twelve  feet  long.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  hard  nd  stucco,  and  the 
ti(s>r  with  a  mosaic  pavement,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  found  the  remains  of  a  statue  carved  out 
of  n  kind  of  tufa.  Part  of  a  (mrule  cliair,  covered 
with  a  panther's  skin,  and  the  feet  of  the  statue,  were 
all  that  remained  entire,  the  rest  having  crumbled 
away.  A  quantity  of  common  funeral  urns,  sacrifi¬ 
cial  vases,  and  lachtymaturics,  w  ith  copper  and  sil¬ 
ver  coin^  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  and  ^>vcru8,  wore 
found  in  one  curt\er,  besides  bones  of  the  common 
birds  which  were  here  sacrificed.  Beneath  it  was 
another  vault,  but  entirely  in  rums. 

Another  Disentombed  Cmr. — ■\V’^urka(Erech  of 
Genesis  10 :  10)  has  been  visited  and  described  by 
Mr.  loiftus,  in  his  Travels  in  Chaldea.  It  stands 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates,  on  a  tract 
slightly  elevated  above  the  marshes  surrounding  it 
on  all  sides  The  principal  remains  are  those  of  a 
structure  inclosed  by  a  wall  five  miles  and  a  half  in 
•  circtimfcrence,  and  in  many  places  40  feet  above  the 
level  on  which  the  city  stands.  It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  inscriptions  on  bricks,  that  the  city  was 
dedicated  to  the  moon,  by  a  king  named  Umkh, 


abotit  twenty-three  centuries  B.C.,  and  1?00  years 
liefbre  Nineveh  was  built.  There  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  its  foundation  was  due  to  an  ante-Semi- 
Uc  or  Hamito  population,  the  history  of  which  is  now 
being  clearly  revealed  as  monuments  are  invi'stigated 
There  are  two  great  piles,  one  being  a  tower  200 
feet  square,  with  buttresses,  made  of  bricks  dried  in 
the  sun ;  the  other  is  within  an  inclosure  of  seven 
acres  and  a  half,  the  longer  sido  being  650  feet.  The 
structure  itself  is  somewhat  less  than  80  feet  high, 
standing  on  a  mound  about  50  feet  in  altitude.  It 
is  unlike  any  other  hitherto  examined.  The  facade 
I  is  114  feet  in  lepgth,  with  groups  of  half  columns 
in  sevens,  which  are  repeated  seven  tiuies,  having  the 
appearanc‘0  of  palm  logs.  The  fa^'ade  has  been 
covered  with  lime  plaster  from  two  to  four  inches 
I  thick.  It  contains  great  halls,  without  doors  or  win¬ 
dows;  tho  roofs  appear  to  have  l>een  vaulted.  It 
promises  to  be  a  mine  of  antiquities.  Nowhere  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  is  to  .be  found  such  a  collection 
of  human  bmes.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  burial- 
))lace  fur  twenty-five  centuries. 

Population  op  China,  Etc. — The  following  sta¬ 
tistics,  relating  to  the  internal  (X)ndition  of  l.hina 
l’n)pcr,  are  taken  from  the  statistical  chart  of  a  new 
work,  by  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  Martin,  late  Her  Ma- 
^  jesty’s  treasurer  for  the  colonial,  consular,  and  diplo- 
i  matic  services  in  China,  and  member  of  the  Legisla- 
I  tive  Council  at  Hong  Kong,  entitled.  “  China.  Poll- 
I  tical,  Commercial,  and  Social.”  In  China  Proper  it 
I  appears  there  are  361,682,901  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
:  dependencies  of  Mantchooria,  Mongolia,  I'urkistan, 

,  Thil)et,  etc.,  about  40,000,000,  m^ing  a  total  of 
41*0,000,000  of  people  under  one  government.  Tim 
population  on  each  square  is  283,  and  the  area  in 
square  miles  is  1,291,999.  The  quantity  of  land  is 
estimated  at  83o,829,100  English  acres,  of  whidi 
141,119,341  is  under  cultivation.  The  land  tax 
realizes  21,864,023  taels  of  silver;  the  salt  revenue, 
4.618,834  taels;  and  other  duties,  991,092  taels.  The 
total  fixed  revenue  of  the  provinces  is  35,016,023 
toela  of  which  sum  22.445,613  taels  and  3,428,955 
shill  of  rice  (a  shih  being  about  160  lbs.  avoirdupois) 
are  transmitted  to  the  imperial  treasury,  whilst 
5,569.829taels  remain  in  the  provinces.  The  standing 
army  and  militia  number  1,232,000  men.  Tho  table 
from  which  the  alKive  statistics  are  taken  is  prepared 
from  various  authorities,  tho  greater  portion  having 
been  furnished  in  C'hina,  and  translated  from  the 
official  records.  With  respect  to  the  density  of  the 
population.  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  and  other  Chinese  scholars, 
consider  the  census  to  be  correct.  The  population 
is  most  dense  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers, 
particularly  near  the  great  Yangtye-knng,  and  the 
central  districts  of  the  country,  where  the  waters 
furnish  large  supplies  of  food.  The  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  various  provinces  include  every  de¬ 
scription  of  metal,  as  well  as  almost  every  known 
article  of  merchandise. 

Spider's  Thread. — Austrian  papers  state  that  a 
merchant  of  Vienna  has  lately  presented  to  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Union  of  that  capital  tlie  details  of  a  series 
of  experiments  made  by  him  to  manufacture  spider’s 
thread  into  woven  tissuea  The  thread  is  wouud  on 
a  reel,  and  two  dozen  spiders  produce  in  six  minutes 
a  beautifhl  and  delicate  threap  two  thousand  feet  in 
length.  The  stuflk  manufactured  are  spoken  of  as 
being  tar  superior  to  those  of  silk  in  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  fabric. 
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Chilm  k  PmotaoN  send  os  a  copj  of  the  '*  Bio- ' 
grsphy  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane,”  by  Dr.  William  Elder. 
The  author,  after  accounting  for  the  delay  in  puUioa- 
tion,  obserres :  “  Ity  aim  was  not  to  write  a  review 
of  Dr  Kane's  writings,  but  a  memoir  of  the  man, 
which  might  serve  to  make  his  readers  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  I  would  do  this,  or  1  would 
do  notliing;  and,  working  steadily  to  this  end,  I 
think  I  have  not  diluted  my  narrative  with  any  thing 
except  my  own  personality — for  which  I  respectAilly 
refuse  to  offer  either  justification  or  apology.  It  will 
be  observed  how  largely,  and  how  fteely  too,  I  have 
quoted  from  Dr.  Kane's  private  letters  and  memo¬ 
randa.  Bless  the  memory  of  the  man  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  I  have  this  day  in  declaring  titat  I  have  not 
been  obliged  to  suppress  a  letter  or  a  line  for  the 
sake  of  his  fame.  I  struck  out  only  one  word  in  all 
my  quotations  from  his  manuscript,  and  altered  one 
in  tlie  report  of  him  by  a  correspondent ;  and  these 
only  because  they  would  liave  bwn  misuiiderstood.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rcsselt.,  the  famous  Crimean  corre¬ 
spondent  of  tlie  London  Times,  has  engaged  with 
Messrs.  Routledge,  to  write  for  them  a  novel  of 
modem  life. 

Mr.  Kikoslxt's  new  volume  of  poetry,  announced 
last  year,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be 
publi^ed  in  London.  Its  title  is  to  be  “  Andromeda, 
and  other  Poems.” 

It  seems  that  J/ord  Normanby's  “  Year  of  Revo¬ 
lution,”  though  not  yet  translate  into  French,  has 
made  some  sensation  in  Paris,  and  tliat  more  than 
one  of  the  political  personages  named  in  it,  and  the 
friends  of  others,  are  preparing  answers  to  it  Louis 
Blanc  is  also,  we  bear,  writing  a  pamphlet  about 
what  the  noble  author  says  atxmt  him. 

Ax  incident  of  some  interest  occurred  in  the  last 
Bitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  Amongst 
the  papers  on  mathematics  presented  some  time  ago 
was  one  which  excited  conmderable  attention,  and 
it  was  referred  to  an  eminent  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  to  be  examined ;  be  in  due  time  reported  on 
it.  In  the  last  sitting  a  letter  from  the  author  of  the 
paper  was  read,  and  be,  to  the  surprise  of  the  learned 
Academidana,  announced  himself  as  a  simple  jour¬ 
neyman  shoenudeer  of  a  provincial  town,  who  knew 
nothing  of  mathematics  except  what  he  had  learned 
by  unaided  study.  He  wrote  with  mudi  modesty, 
and  begged  that  the  bad  spelling  in  his  letter  might 
be  excused. 

A  LABOR  proportion  of  tbe  primary  education  of 
the  lower  orders  on  tlie  Continent  is  conducted  by  a 
religious  order  called  the  “  Brethren  of  Christian 
Do^ne,”  or,  for  Mmrtnees,  “Christian  Bretliren." 
An  architect  has  just  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
of  tbe  French  to  build  them  a  house  on  a  piece  of 
ground  at  Cairo,  granted  for  the  purpose  by  tbe 
Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

M.  Granixr  dr  Cassaonac,  whose  attachment  to 
the  present  order  of  things  in  France  is  beyond  sus¬ 
picion,  is  about  to  establish  a  paper  to  be  called 
Le  R^U.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  sug¬ 
gests  that  Le  Sommeil  would  be  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  title. 

The  first  part  of  a  very  valuable  woric  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Austrian  empire,  by  Dr.  Schmit  von 


Tavera,  in  Gratz.  has  just  been  brought  out.  Tlie 
entire  work  is  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first 
containing  an  account  of  the  literature  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  rulers  of  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and 
Hapeburg-Lothringen,  from  the  time  of  Rudolph  tho 
First;  the  second  contains  the  history  of  the 
countries,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  preseiit 
Austrian  empire,  with  an  account  of  their  junction 
with  the  mother  country  ;  the  third  part  will  give  a 
history  of  the  different  races  arxl  fiunilies  which 
compose  the  empire;  and  the  fourth  the  literature 
of  the  historical  auxiliary  sciences.  Each  division 
will  be  provided  with  a  separate  index,  and  the 
fourth  part  will  besides  be  provided  with  a  complete 
table  of  the  contents  of  tlie  whole. 

A  NEW  poem  by  Emanuel  Geibel  is  announced  in 
Munich ;  as  is  also  a  work  by  Bodenstedt,  entitled 
“Shakespeare's  ffontemporaries  and  their  Works" 
It  is  a  sort  of  oontinuatiou  of  Tieck's  work,  and 
Count  Baudissin's  “  Ben  Jonsou  and  bis  School." 

The  German  papers  announce  the  death  of  Frau 
von  Hohenhaasen,  tm  authoress  well  known  in 
literary  circles  from  her  numerous  volumes  of  poetry 
and  her  novels. 

Brachvooei.,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  tragedy 
of  Narciss,  lately  reviewed  in  our  columns,  has 
written  a  novel  which  is  highly  spoken  of.  It  is 
called  “  Frideroann  Bach,”  and  the  hero  is  a  sou  of 
the  celebrated  composer  Sebastian  Bach.  The  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  Fricdemann  suffered  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  intrigues  ag;ainst  him  by  powerful  and  influentiMl 
enemies,  form  the  principal  subject  of  Herr  Brach- 
vogel's  tale. 

Freiherr  von  Hahmar-Purostall’s  library  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand  volumes,  principally' 
on  Oriental  literature,  which  was  to  have  been  sold 
by  auction  on  the  16th  ultimo,  at  Vienna,  lias  becu 
purchased  entire  by  the  King  of  Saxony. 

A  NSW  scientific  and  literary  periodical  is  to  bo 
published  in  Berne,  in  the  boipnning  of  1858,  en¬ 
titled  “  Der  Schweiz.”  It  is  to  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
Eckardt  and  Herr  Vdmer,  and  is  to  serve  as  a  point 
of  union  for  all  the  Swiss  literati.  Dr.  Eckardt  is 
already  well  known  ftom  his  critiques  and  the  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

D.  Appleton  k  Co.  have  got  out  the  first  volume 
of  the  “  New  American  Cyclopsedia."  This  great 
work  is  to  occupy  fifteen  large  8vo  vols.  of  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each,  and  will  con¬ 
tain  forty  thousand  articles.  It  is  edited  by  Messrs. 
George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  assisted  by  a 
large  number  of  writers.  The  first  volume  includes 
about  twenty-five  hundred  articles  fh>m  A  to  Ara- 
guay,  embracing  almost  every  department  of  human 
knowledge.  The  work  is  neatly  printed,  compact, 
and  tastefhl. 

J.  Smith  Homans,  Jr.,  publishes  the  “  Merchants' 
and  Bankera'  Register  for  1858.”  This  valuable  an¬ 
nual,  which  will  be  supplied  to  the  trade  by  Derby 
A  Jackson,  contains  a  list  of  banks  and  bankers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  usury  laws  of  tlie 
United  States,  with  a  variety  of  other  useful  inform¬ 
ation. 


